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As Susanna in “Le Nozze di Figaro” 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER 


JCHANNES MIERSCH. 
VIOLIN-VIRTUOSO AND CONDUCTOR 
For Concerts and Recitals address 
430 North Meridian St., Indianapolis. 


Mx. FRANCIS STUART, 
Teacner or Sincinc, Puri or Lamrerti TMF 
ELDER. 
(Ten years in California. 

“Being in full possession of my a of sing- 
ing, he Las the ability to torm great artists. — 
Francesco LaMPeRt! 

Studios: 1103-4 Carnegie Hall, New York 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 
Church, Concert and Schoo lositions Secured 

MKS. B ABCOCK, 
Carnecie New York 
Telephone: 2634 Columbu 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 


Author of Origit lethods in Sight Singing. 


Ear Training, Musi graphy All materials 
copyrighted. No aut ed teachers in Greater 
New York. 

New York Schoc oz Carnegie Hall 


Brooklyn, 4% Lefferts Place 


PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
803 Carnegie Ilall, 
New York. 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARI'S 


Art of Singing 
‘ arnegie Hall 
Mail address Fifth Ave, New Rochelle, N y 


UDLEY BUCK, Jr., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
810 Carnegie Hail, New York City 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 
saster of the Cathedral of 
d of St. James’ P. E 
oklyn Orator Society 
New York City 


Ny =" ist and Choirn 
John the Divine 
Chur h: Conductor The 
430 West 116th 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist, Piano instruction Coach tor 
professional, and advanced singers 
Residence-Studio The Castleton, 142d St. and 
Broadway 


E. PRESSON MILLER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
1013 Carnegt ilall 
Telephone, 1350 Columbus 


KTONIUS, 
CONCERT PIANIST 


LEO 


Care J. bk. brancke, Broadway 
I ol 434 Ave N 
Vh 6ot Sth St 


EUGENILE PAPPENHEIM, 
THE CELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA 


Voice Culture in Ali Its. Branches 
The Evelyn, 101 W. 78th St., New York City 


9351 Riverside 


ISIDORE MOSKOWITZ, 
VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 

Street, New York 

Tel., 2193 Melrose 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIS! 
Recitals and Concerts 


Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
ist W oth St 


495 Hast r4oth 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Ryan Building, Room 1: 
No 


140 We st gad St., New York 


LEONOR MARIA EVANS, 
Graduate Royal Academy, Rome. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
ss West goth St Telephone 241 Bryant. 


ENRICO DUZENSI 
OPERA TENOR 
Teaches old Italian method Teacher of Paula 
Woehning, of Metropolitan Opera; Riginold Rob 
erts, tenor; Mary Cryder, well-known teacher, 
Washington, D. C. Good voices cultivated by con- 
tract 145 East 83d St., New York 


Mrs. LAURA MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE, 
The Cheisea, 222 West 23d St, New York. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
864 Carnegie Hall 
Caia Aarup Greene, Pianist 


MARGULIES TRIO 

Adele Margulies, pianist Leopold Lichtenberg, 
violinist; Leo Schulz, ‘cellist. For terms and dates 
address Miss Margulies, 58 West s7th St, New 
York 


ADELE 


STEINBRUCH MUSICAL Insrirute 

Voice Culture, Piano, Violin, Ensemt Playing, 
Harmony and Ce ‘ 
Director: Hugo ch 

206 Eighth Avenue Brooklyn, mM. Bs 


HALLETT GILBERTE, 
TENOR—COMPOSER 
iporer of “Spanis! Serenade,” “Youth,’ 
‘Singing of You,” “Mother's Cradle Song.” 
Hotel Flanders, 133 W. arth St 
Phone jo2: Bryant 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851° 852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated Teacher of the Lescmetizky Meruop. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall. New York City. 


ALOIS TRNKA, 

CONCERT VIOLINIST AND INSTRUCTOR 
OF THE SEVCIK METHOD. 
Graduate of Prague Conservatory under Prof, O 
Sevcik. 


514 | Ave., Y. 
J. HARRY WHEELER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT, ART OF SINGING. 


Strictly Italian Method 
2 West 16th Street, New York. 


GRAND CONSERVATORY OF Music, 


Special course for teachers and professionals, 
Vegrees granted. Thorough course for beginners 
Dr. E,. Eberhard, Pres't, 57 W. 93d St, New 
York. ‘Phone, 2147 River (Thirty-fifth year.) 


GUSTAV L BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND COMPOSER. 
Studios: 11 West 42d St. and Steinway Hall, 
New York. 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall, Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


Residence Studio: “The Emerson,” s00 West 
izist St., New York City 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
Tue Art oF SINGING. 


Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Felephone 3747 Madison Square. 


PERRY AVERILL—Baritone, 
OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
and VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
220 Central Park South, New York. 


Mr. AND Mrs. I OU SAJOU >> 

Teachers of Singing Specialty, Voice Placing, 
Opera, Oratorio, Concert, etc., in Italian, French, 
German, English Studios: Crescent Court, 195 


Claremont Ave., New York; 


24 Orange St., New 
Haven, Conn 


Dr. J. CHRISTOPHER MARKS, 


Organist and Choirmaster, Church of the Heavenly 
Rest 
ritk ART OF SINGING IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES COACHING A SPECIALTY. 
Residence: studio, 133 East 47th St 
1055 38th St. 


Mr. SAMUEL BOWDEN MOYLE, 

Voice Culture, Style and Artistic Singing, Per- 

fect Tone, Perfect Diction in English, German, 
French and Itahan Residence- Studio, 
No. 43 East aist St.. New York City. 


LILLIE MACHIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Certificated Pupil of Vannuccini 
1203 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 

Ass’t Organist Trinity Church, New York. Re- 
citale and Instruction. Address Trinity Church, 
+e! York, or Hasbrouck Institute, Jersey City, 


SOPHIE FERNOW, 
CONCERT PIANIST, CHAMBER MUSIC, 
INSTRUCTION 
(Ref.. Von Bulow, Klindworth, Scharwenka). Song 
interpretatior 
th St hone, 2704 Kiver 


Studio, 219 W. 8o 


STEWART, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
ocal Instr 
Concert and Or atorio 
35 West Eleventh St., 


EUGENE C. HEFFLEY, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 


Studi» 


New York 


707-708 Carnegie Hall. 


MARIE CROSS-NEWHAUS, 
DIRECTOR VOCAL AND OPERATIC SCHOOL. 


Voice Ruilding, Tradition and Diction. 
St. Mare Bidg., 434 Fifth Ave. New York City 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING 
(Galin-Varis-Chevé Method.) 
Special preparations of church soloists 
course of school music Vocal 
Choral Direction 
Address: Metropolitan Opera School, 1425 Bway 


Normal 
Instruction— 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 


; Residence, 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone: 3187 Gramercy New York City. 


BRUNO HUHN, 
s8 West srth Street, New York 
TEACHER OF STYLE, DICTION AND REP- 
ERTOIRE FOR \LISTS 
IOHN WALTER HALL. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
843-844 Carnegie Hall 


New York 


EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, 


PIANIST. 
Concerts—Instructions. Conductor of choral clubs. 
Carnegie Hall 802, New York. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 

Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory of 
Interpretation,” “Complete Musical Analysis, 
“Synthetic Counterpoint,” “New Method of Mem- 
orizing,”’ etc. 

Personal or Correspondence Lessons. 

Residence Studio: 80 St. Nicholas Ave., New 
York. 

CAPPIANI METHOD, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Anna M. Schirmer, Authorized Exponent. 
Soprano. Concerts, recitals, etc. 
7 West 42d St., Studio 29, Mon. and Thurs., 10 to 2. 
19 Elm St., New Rochelle, N. Y., Tuesdays and 
ridsys. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Studio: 607 Carnegie Hall. 
Residence Studios 423 E. 140th St 


MARK ANDREWS. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
21 E. 17th St., New York, or 
32 So. Willow St., Montclair, N. J. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 79th St., New York. 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE 
FOR VIOLIN PLAYING, PI- 
ANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 


230 East 62d Street. 
Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 
WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL, 


School for Solo Playing, Ensemble Playing, 
Accompanying and Theory. 
Classes in Methods for Teachers. 


120 West r24th St, New York 


Mr. ano Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d St, New York 


DANIEL VISANSKA, VIOLINIST. 


Returned from Berlin after nine years’ successful 
concertizing and teaching, will accept engagements 
and a limited number o ” pupils. 

Address: 488 St. Nicholas Ave., 
Mondays and Thursdays, 10 So. hy 


DELIA MICUCCI VALERI, 
Italian Vocal Specialist and Grand Opera reper 


toire instructress, recommended by Sig, BONCI, 
Hammerstein’ s celebrated tenor. 345 s8th St 


MARY HISSEM DE MOSS, 
SOPRANO 


106 W. goth Street. 
"Phone 3552 River. 
Loudon Chariton, Manager, 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 


EPSTEIN TRIO, 
Address Herman Epstein, Pianist, 
Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City 
MR. & MRS. MANDEL SVET, 
VIOLIN, PIANO, COMPOSITION, ENSEMBLI 
Studios—r1r Spruce St Newark, N. J., "Phone, 


1160 Waverly; Clinton Hall, 151 Clinton St, N 
York, Tuesdays 


FLORENCE MOSHER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated by Theodor Leschetizky in 1894 
The Mosher-lurbank Lecture Recitals 
Address: 100 East Seventy-third street, New York 


ABBIE CLARKSON TOTTEN, 
SOPRANO SOLOIST. 


Accepts engagements; piano and vocal instruc 
tion; singers coached. Pupils’ concerts held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. Studio 325 Central Park West 


AMY GRANT. 
MUSICAL READINGS. 
Sundays at 3.30, Thursdays at 8.30. 
78 W. ssth St Telephone 714 Plaza 


CARL FIOUE, Piano 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
128 DeKalb Avenne, Brooklyn 


ROSS W. DAVID. 


TENOR 
lean de Reszke Method. 
126 West St ’Phone, 135 Columbus 


MARUM STRING QUARTET. 
Violinist, 17 E. 97th St 
"Phone, 636-79th St. 


Address Ludwig Marum, 
INSTRUCTION 
Dr. CARL DUFFT, 
Studio: 1 East goth St., New York City 
F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
ACCOMPANIST. 


Residence-Studio: 954 Eighth Ave., corner s6th 
St., New York. ‘Phone 4555 Columbus. 


I. W. PARSON PRICE, 
VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF_ SINGING 
46 West Twenty-first St.. New York 
“I can co onfider tl state that Mr. Parson Price's 


knowledge of ie th male and female 
and his style of singing en title im to a high 
rank among teachers.” Mas t Garcia 


MISS GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
MUSIC STUDIOS—PIANO 
Advanced work, Leschetirky method 
work, Dunning Impr of Music Study 
for Reginners Competent assistants. 
Studios: 346 West St. "Phone, 1753 Columbu« 


Primary 


Svyetem 


CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFITH 
PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION 
Monday and Thursday afternoons, Pouch Gallery 
Brooklyn 
133 Carnegie Hall. New York 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR AND TEACHIER 

Pupil of de Reseke. Concerts, Oratorios, Recital« 
Special Summer Course 

1 E. goth St., Tues. and Fri. Phone s620 38th St 


Witesour BACIIE, 
BARITONE. 
Concert. Oratorio. 
Address 318 W. 57th St., 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 
153 West Seventy-sixth St., 
Telephone: 7093 River. 


HERWEGH VON ENDE, 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION. 
212 West soth Street, New York. 


JOSE P H JOACHIM SCHOOL, 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 


Geraldine Morgan, Director. 
Orchestral and ‘Cello Department, Paul Morgan, 
914 Carnegie Hall, New Yor! 


Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 
SIGHT SINGING 
843 Carnegie Hall. 
Monday and Thursday, 1 to 10 p. m. 
Res. "Phone: 1310 Audubon. 


ELLA MAY SMITH, 
INSTRUCTION — PIANO, SINGING, MUSIG 


HISTORY. 
HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS. 


Residence-Studio: 60 Jefferson Ave., Columbua 
hio. Telephone, Automatic 2294. 


New York. 


New York. 


THE BERTA GROSSE-THOMASON 
SCHOOL FOR PIANO. 
359 Degraw St.. Brooklyn. 
330, Fulton St.. Brooklyn. 
Hall, Room 16. Tee York 
8 Maple Ave., Morristown, N. 
_Tel. Call: 4207 J Main. 


E. B. KINNEY, Jr, 
VOCAL SCIENTIST. 
35 W. St., New York 


Rranch 
Studios: 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society. 
INSTRUCTION, 
208 East Sixty-first Street, New York. 


PHILIP JAMES, 

ORGAN RECITALS—INSTRUCTION. 
Concert Organist. Assistant Organist St. Mary 
the Virgin, New York. 

38 Irving: Place, Ni New York City 


ARTISTIC AND CORRECT 
VIOLIN INSTRUCTION. 
SIEGMUND GROSSKOPF. 


Graduated Diplomee Raff Conservatory, Frank- 
fort-on-Main, Germany 


1204 Carnegie Hall. 


S: AMUE L A. BALDWIN, 
Head Dep't of Music, College City ‘a New York. 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 
Address: 6:11 W. 137th Street, New York. 
Telephone, 1600 Audubon. 


ANNA E. ZIEGLER, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
Normal Class, Opera Class, Private Tuition. 
163 West goth Street, New York. 
"Phone, 1500 Columbus. 


\IILTONEL LA BEARDSLEY, 
PIANIST. 
143 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


UZZI- PECCIA, 
ITALIAN VOCAL SPECIALIST, 


recommended 
CARUSO, SEMBRICH. DE RESZKE 
d greatest artists. 
Circular on. B 
33 67TH S TREET, 


il only. 


CLARA RERNETTA, 


SCIENTIFIC VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Four Languages. Beginning to Stage. 
19 West trozd St.. New York. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER 


VIRGIL GORDON PIANO SCHOOL |.::: EDMUND SEVERN 


VIOLIN, PIANO 
15 East 31st Street, New York VOICE, . 


BERTHA CUSHING CHILD |) \\\s 
CONTRALTO — 

ocal Instruction PIANIST 

| The Lang Studios Boston, Mass. 


Stedio : 191 West Strest 
Prospectus on application. ; Wé£LTER Ss. YOUNG 
DUNNING SYSTEM 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
of improves Music Study for Beginners 001-802 
adorsed by the wo renowned 


The only syste 1OwT 
BESSIE MORGAN 
ackn who ow of i 


-ecrip of the syster nd vit 
Booklets, des riptive « f the system giving writ Pianist—Inetruction. Mason Meth 
ten indorsement ef Leschetizky, Scharwenka, De \ 
Pachmann, Busoni and others, sent upon applica This is to certify that Miss Bessic ions 
: lm len ‘ bility and tact as 
tion. unusual musical talent and a ty and te 
MRS. CARRIE L. DUNNING teacher, and it gives me great pleasure to recom 


225 Highland Avenue Buffalo, N.Y, | mend her. 
STUDIO: 50 Jefferson Avenue 


Jersey City Heights, 


P R OVAN Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and joint Recitals with 
SOPRANO 
ST. PAUL’S TRINITY PARISH Mr. Hen I y H i} d 6 i] 
Personal Address Recitals and Piano 
430 Colum bus Avenue ‘Phone, 3587 River 


Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

" and Boston Symphony Orchestras, &c. 
STUDIOS: Carnegie and Steinway Halls 
Address: 144 E. 150th Street New York City 


ORGAN CONCERTS Mue. Mue. OHRSTROM- RENARD 


EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN 
REPUTATION Teacher of Voice ia All its Branches 
SNORDHEIMERS’ TORONTO) 444 Central Park West 


| MARGARET EY ES 


matic Training in italian, 


. German and English, CONTRALTO 
Concert, Oratorio and Recitals 
228 West End Avenue, Hew York MANAGEMENT: 


_.-—- | HENRY WOLPSOHN, 131 B, 17th St., New York 


GEORGE 


WARFORD 


Concerts and Musicales 
Careful Training on the Cello for CONCERTS and RECITALS—VOICE CULTURE 
Selo, Orchestra and Ensemble 38 East 224 Street New York 


STUDIO 210 East St, New York ; 386 Gramercy 


L NTLE LIFFORD 


PIANO INSTRUCTION 


PIANO ACCOMPANIST BASS-BARITONE 
Contralto Soloist, Sight Reading | 186 Lafayette St., New York 
134 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK "Phone, 6393 Spring 
Seprane St. Bartholomew's 
ORMSBY 
For Terms Address 
HAENSEL& JONES 


SOPRANO 1 Bast 42d St.. New York 


THE LANKOW STUDIO 


25 WEST 97th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
MRS. JANE GORDON 
successor tro MADAM ANNA LANKOW 
Specially prepared by her, and seven years a teacher with her in ber studios. 


Teacher of Oriska Worden, prano; Mrs. 
Clarence Hale, soprano; Mrs. B. Huit; 
’. George B. Barker, tenor; Migs Belle A. Fisch, 


Mise ace soprano; Mr. 
THE RENOWNED ITALIAN GRAND OPERA TENOR es. Travers, baritone; Dr. J. Egan, tenor; 
Tiavers, soprano; adi. entice Oro- 

ACKNOWLEDGED VOICE SPECIALIST moat, Miss 
srmer! amie rne iss Josephine mb, #0- 

6 1 Leading Vocal lastracter of Berita prano; Mise Emily Douglass; Fairfax Garner, 


RAPID AND SCIENTIFIC METHOD TAUGHT Ford. Mrs. Ae Wayave, contralto; Robert 
ord, tenor; John McFarlane, tenor; Ly 

EXCELLENT RESULTS GUARANTEED Connor, anes; sopvenct 

Salle, tenor; Vincent F. Sullivan, tenor; Leah Abelese, contralto; Mrs. A. Zengler, soprano; nice 

Evans, soprano; Daniel M. Croucher, tenor; Miss Caplin, mezzo soprano; Rave? 

Henyon, contralto. 


104 WEST 79ih ST., NEW YORK. 'Phone, 6656 River. 


ough, tenor; Miss 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


MISS MARIE L. EVERETT | 289 Newbury 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Mme. FRANKLIN SALISBURY Mrs. HALL MeALLISTER 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION MUSICAL MANAGEMENT 
246 Huntington Ave., Boston oor Pierce Bullding Bester 


Opposite Symphony Hall 


THOMAS BALL COUPER: |, GARDNER GLARKE BARTLETT 


NOLIN VIRTUOSO AND INSTRUCTOR RECITALS AND MUSICALES Assistant TONALITY Rénétiteur 
503 Carnegle Hall, New York, ‘Phone, 2040 Colombes WINBURR 8. ADAMS CORA E. BAILEY 
1 to 6 6 Tuesdays and Fridays Tol., 8. 8. 3157 Plerce Ballding, Boston 


Fr BASSO 
Soloist St. Patrick's Cathedral 
CONCERT, ORATORIO, OPERA 
122 Weat 49th Street, Hew York Cite 


"Phone, 3101 Bryant 


BASSO-CANTANTE 
RUSSIAN SONG RECITALS oy Explanatory Remeres) and 138 West 91st Street 


Tet 6092 RIVER 


SOPRANO 
ADDRESS 
2314 Broadway New York 
Telephone, 1630 Riverside 
T 
DU FAU Oratorio, Concerts, Recitals 
Instruction 
339 West 234 Street 
2092 Cheises 
BARITON BI 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Concerts and Recitals 
ri ILI § Carnegie Hall New York 
‘Phone, 1880 Columbus 
SOPRANO 
NEW YORK 


Phone, 882 River 
BARITONE 


iSO Hiliside Ave. 
NEWARK, N..J. 
Telephone 1445-8, Waverly 


TENOR 

Sole Management 
HAENSEL and JONES 

1 EAST 426 STREET, NEW YORK 

VOICE—HELEN 

PIAN O—ALBERT 
1186 Madison Avenue 

‘Phone: 1332-700 St 


TENOR 
7 West 924 Street 
NEW YORK 
Telephone 1424 River 


CONTRALTO 
V an D er eer WOLPSOWN 


Address HENRY WOLFSOHN 
131) East St., NEW YORE 
Personal Address, New Haven, Conn 


PIANIST 
CHICAGO 


GEORGE SWEE MET. OPERA HOUSE BLDG. 


1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
ART OF SINGING—Frownpation To Finise DICTION IN ENGLISH, ITALIAN 
SPECIAL OPERATIC TRAINING (Including Action’ 


FRED’C MARTI ee 


o— BASSO ——o 
PERSONAL ADDRESS 


MANAGEMENT 
West 124th Street Telephone, 4858 Morning. 


55 Auditoriam Bidg., Chicago 


HAENSEL & JONES 

DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
RECITAL, CONCERT 

Address: Care of THE MUSICAL COURIER 


ADDRESS 
6o: West 136th St., Mew York 


Phone, 2920 Audubon 


GIL 


SPECIAL CATALOGUE 
Piano School and Conservatory 
19 West 16th Street, NEW YORK 


[FLORENCE 


MRS. A. M. VIRGIL, Director 


1 Bast 424 Street, New York 
TENOR, 


ECA ee fo. E WOLFSOHN BUREAU, 131 East 17th Si. 
Personal Address; 160 West 108th Street 


"Phone: 10053 River. 


VATORY ¥ MUSIC 


PIANO—Mr. Edgar M. Cawley VIOLIN shannes Mierach 
Mons. Emihano Renaud irs. M. Cawley 


Miss Eugeme V . Score 
NGING SPEECH ARTS 
F Mr. Charles Williams, A. B 


additon ove w teachers of the hichest standing. The largest and most com 
oung Ladies. EDGAR M. CAWLEY, Director. 430 .N. Mer'dn St. indianapolis, Ind 


HENRY WOLPSONN 
131 Bast 17th Street 


. 
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American Tour 
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ESTABLISHED 1823 


PIANOS 


Particular 
attention is 
called to the 


QUARTER GRAND 


Made Solely by 


CHICKERING & 


791 Tremont St., Boston 


Try the Conover Piano 
for accompaniment. Its 
rich, sustained tone is 
particularly adapted to 
the needs of the singer. 


Send for Catalog 


The (fable Company 


Manufacturers 


Liucago 


TERLING Pianos 


High Standard of Construction. 
DERBY, CONN. 


The EMERSON 


1849—SHORT GRAND. 1907 


Not so short as to sacrifice tone qualities, but as short as scientific scale drawing allows. 
In other words: Short but not too short, 
EMERSON PIANO GO,, =, 


© 3502 


FINE OLD VIOLINS vwioLas 


J 
o St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
Concert, Oratorio, 
3189 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Highest Artistic Fiaish 
862-863 New York 
CELLOS & BASSES AT EXCEPTIONAL LOW PRICES 
OLD BOWS FINE CASES 
PINE TESTE D CELLO As 4 
PINE TESTED CELLO Ds 3 for Zico 
220 Best 86th Street 
Tel. 4367-79th. 


S. PFEIFFER & CO. New York City 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. 1967 


Miss Clara Baur, Directress. 


fost ructa, trains and educates after the best methods of Fore- 
|} most European Conservatories. The facalty numbers some of 
the Leading Musicians and Artists of today. 

Elocution MUSIC [enguages 
| Location ideal with respect to home comfort and luxurious} 
surronndings. The finest and most completely equipped build- 
ings devoted to music in America. Day and resident students 
i} may at any time. Illustrated Catalogue 
CLARA BauR 

=| Highland ion Oak St. and Burnet Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


KRANICH 


PRODUCE PI ANOS 


OF THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TYPE 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS 
233 to 245 East 23d Street NEW YORK 


Strith 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS OF THE HIGHEST ARTISTIC MERIT 
East 140th Street and Robbins Ave NEW YORK 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, te Great American Pianist, 


SAYS OP THE 


Smith & Nixon Piano 


“It has been my rare good fortune to become acquainted with the Smith & Nixon 
Pianos, which I have unhesitatingly arranged to use exclusively at the Sherwood 
Music School, Chicago, and at the Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y. 

“The pianos used at Chautauqua, at my studio and cottage, and in the great concerts 
this year, have given the greatest satisfaction of any in my seventeen years’ work at 
that place. Witu1AM H. SHERwoop.” 


SMITH & NIXON PIANOS 


are made in Concert Grands, Parlor Grands, Art Grands, Boudoir Grands and 
Upright Grands and PLAYER PIANOS. Catalog on Request. 


THE SMITH & NIXON PIANO CO. Cincinnati, O. 


EVERETT PIANOS 


MME. CECILE CHAMINADE 


Throughout Her Americea Tour 1908-0f use only 


EVERETT PIANOS 


EVERETT PIANO co. Boston 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
DAMECK STRING QUARTE 


NEW YORE CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
Residence and Stadio 


PUPIL AND TEACHER OF THE 
Residence: 17 Livingston Place, 
Comm. Cav. FRANCE‘ CO LAMPERT! Method 


Western Representative : 
B. OTT, 65 Auditorium Bullding, Chicago, I. sTUDIO—— 
THE NEWPORT, 206 West Sind St. 


CONTRALTO 
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Richard Strauss rarely writes for publication, but when 
he does take his pen in hand he always has something of 
interest to say. Dr. Leopold Schmidt, the well known 
critic of the Berlin Tageblatt, has just published in book 
form, under the title of “Aus dem Musikleben der Gegen 
wart,” a collection of his criticisms written during the 
last ten years. Richard Strauss, upon the request of Dr. 
Schmidt, has written the preface to this book, in which 
his opinion of critics and criticism is expressed. This is 
what he says: 

“The author of this book, appealing to my ‘Eulenspiegel’ 
nature, which I suppose I shall have to carry around all 
my life on my back—to be sure, a broad one—requests 
me to write a few words of introduction to his work 
This seemed to me at first quite as amusing as if I had 
asked Dr. Leopold Schmidt to write the overture to my 
‘Electra’; on gaining a better ideal of the book, however, 
and upon realizing how widely our artistic views diverged, 
I had to confess to myself that Dr. Schmidt had rightly 
judged of my lack of enthusiasm in point of criticism 
Hence, I gladly comply with his request and recommend 
his book as a backward look over the musical doings of 
the last ten years to all readers who are interested in 
tracing the change in the musical taste of a man who is, 
to be sure, somewhat faint-hearted toward the new, but 
who is, at any rate, competent and conscientious. For 
it seems to me to be a circumstance adapted to the spirit 
of the age that Dr. Schmidt has not hesitated thus to con 
fess that his understanding has developed and that his 
ittitude toward the new has not infrequently changed dur 
ing the years. 

“This frank confession will please a. one who has 
experienced in his own life the vacillations to which art 
values are subject during different periods of culture, in 
all works of art, more especially in the development of 
music. What is not expected of criticism! I do ndt 
hesitate to acknowledge that a critic has done his duty 
in full—provided, of course, he is properly equipped with 
education, knowledge and feeling—if he puts on paper in 
proper form his impressions of the moment. How far 
these momentary impressions have permanent value, his 
tory alone can decide, just as it decides on the criticised 
art production itself 

“I do not wish to awaken the impression that I have 
taken the pen in hand simply m order to make known 
the fact that Dr. Schmidt's book contains well known, 
every day truths, so I will take the liberty, even in face 
of the danger of being misunderstood, to declare that 
critics who fulfill their duty in the sense mentioned above 
are not always the most interesting from the viewpoint 
of the artists 1 know of nothing that promotes the artist 
more than the criticisms of a deadly enemy, who listens 
with a preconceived intention, no matter what the grounds 
for it may be, of tearing to pieces wherever he can. The 
sharper his intelligence is, the surer is he to discover the 
hidden weaknesses which the enthusiast or even the well 
meaning critic either consciously or unconsciously over 
looks. It is well known how difficult it is to discover 
one’s own weak points, so the utility of the deadly enemy 
in furthering self criticisms, so far as it is exercised at 
all, is apparent 

“It is an indisputable fact that all really great works, 
however new and strange they be im form and contents, 
can look diverse criticism just as steadily in the eye as 
they can listen to praise. I often quietly laugh to myself 
when I see colleagues who are more sensitive than I am 
so exorcised because their works have not found the 
recognition they expect. What fabulous importance was 
attached at the time to Hanslick’s pamphlets on Wagner! 

“Now, I will touch upon the relations between com 
poser and critic. While subalterns generally think that 
they must isolate themselves from the creative artist in 
order to retain their high critical independence, the more 
cultivated representatives of this responsible and much 
maligned, much misunderstood profession deem it their 
duty to keep in close touch with the composers, in order 
to have the necessary insight into their ideas and inten- 
tions. How can a critic judge of a composer's power if 
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he does not know what his intentions are? Aside from 
critical instructions written by creative minds like Berlioz, 
Schumann, Liszt and Wagner, the character of normal 
musical criticisms is, for the most part, after all, only 
retrospective. 

“Now, naturally, not every work of art is so matured 
that it gives expression in finished form to the intentions 
of the creator. Many dreamy, poetic artist is incapable 
of giving the necessary last energetic touch to his work, 
but who would, for that reason, like to do without re- 
fined masters like Schumann, Brahms, Bruckner and Ber- 
lioz as dramatists? Are their creations not very neces- 
sary and inspiring as cornerstones of development? It is 
just such works—works thet have difficulty in maintain 
ing themselves between the masterpieces of the first rank 
and rubbish, these two extremes, which possess drawing 
power such as is the joy of the public and the cashiers 
of the theaters—-it is just such works as these which re 
quire conscientious and emphatic mention of their im 
portance and the instructive explanations of the intentions 
of the composcfs, for the reason that they lack the ele 
mentary creative power that sweeps over every obstacle 
It really does not require any great amount of under 
standing to see that such works, while having glorious 
qualities, have weaknesses which are more apparent to 
the flippant observer than their good points; but, unfor 
tunately, im just such cases the superficial criticism is 
zealously at work trying to show off its knowledge. In 
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-order to pave the way among the masses for such works, 
which are influential in developing the more refined, ar 
tistic sense, it would be, im my opinion, a fruitful and 
grateful task on the part of the criticism of the day lov 
ingly to illuminate their beauties (not in the way so often 
done in that it is claimed that there is no difference be 
tween the orchestral euphony of Brahms and Wagner), 
and until these excellencies have become known agd loved, 
intelligently to pass over the weaker parts 

“And, above all, there ought to be a revision of what 
was formerly nsidered good, an exacting examination 
to determine how jar that can exist in our own epoch, 
so that, for instance, a ‘Martha’ or a ‘Robert the Devil’ 
Ig not passed over without criticism simply because our 
grandmothers derived pleasure from them, while one ap 
plies the highest measure of criticism to the works of the 
most gifted contemporaneous c mposers, without stopping 
to consider how the interests of culture would be fur 
thered, if the good of the second and third rank could be 
made to take the place of the unworthy. For the culture 
of the theater it would be better if the works of Goetz, 
Cornelins. Ritter, Berlioz, Spohr (‘Jessonda’) and Weber: 
‘Euryanthe’) were met with oftener in our standard rep 


ertory, not to mention at all young Germany, which has 
still greater difficulty in securing even a modest little place 
for itself 

“It is certainly not an encouraging sign that our opera 
repertories are continually changing about from works like 


‘Tristan’ and the ‘Meistersinger,’ on the one hand, to ‘Mig 
non’ and ‘Bajazzi’ on the other. If our public had been 
properly educated and compelled to hear and appreciate 
refined works, let us say, of the second rank, we should 
not be confronted with the fact that ‘Fidelio,’ ‘Freischitz 
and ‘Figaro’ show smaller box office receipts from year to 
year, while a noble and appreciative public gratifies its 
art desires every evening on the most stupid operettas, « 

what is worse, on absolutely idiotic variety performances 
But these complaints are as old as the history of musi 
yet to emphasize them again and again is the duty ot 

who take to heart the furtherance of art, even with the 
danger of becoming tedious. I thank the auther of this 


book heartily that in the introduction his work he ha 


given room for this ancient complaint 

“Now, as to my personal attitude toward criticism, a 
point on which surely the friendly reader would like to 
learn something authentic, I confess, in brief, the follow 
ing: If my works are good and of any importance what 
ever for the further development of art, they will main 
tain their place in spite of all diverse criticism and in 
spite of all hateful suspicions attached to my artistic inten 
tions; if my works are of no account, why, then, the most 
gratifying success of the moment and the most enthusiast 
approval of the augurs cannot make them endure. The 


waste paper press can devour them as it has devoured 


many others, and | will not shed a tear. For a time my 
son, out of piety, will occasionally play my tone poems 
on the piano, and then even these will cease, and the world 
will move on just the same.” 


Kussewitzky, the king of contrabass players, was heard 
again on Tuesday evening after a pause of more than a 
vear. This unique artist gave a concert at Beethoven 
Hall, with the assistance of Henri Casadesus, vicle 
d'amour, and Fritz Lindemann, piano, playing the Mozart 
\ major concert own concerto in F sharp minor 
and also a “Chanson triste” from his own pen and a “Sa 


tarello” by Gliére; he was also heard in a sonata for viol 


d'amour and double-bass by Borghi. Sergei Kussewitzk 
stands absolutely alone as a solo performer on the double 


bass, and his playing on Tuesday evening called forth tu 


multuous applaus« The salient features of his remark 
able art have often been commented upon in these ¢ 
umns in times past, yet | was charmed and delighted, or 
hearing him again, with the beauty and richne ot 
tone, with the brilliancy of his virtuosity, and with hi 
great musicianship. He wooes tones from his ponder 
strument—-soft and enticing. w and luscious—ton 
more like those of a rare old Amati cello than anything 
else | can compare them with. Yet there is a quality ui 
like the cello There is nothing nasal, nothing crude 
Kussewitzky's tone; al! earthly dross has been eliminated 
it flows and sets in motion the sound waves as if caught 
from the air itself, rather than produced by the friction o 
hairs and strings The left-hand agility and accuracy 
this renowned Russian virtuoso are imp!) iste inding ; hi 
hand flies up and down the huge unwield trument wit 
a speed and certainty that baffle descriptio The arts 
manipulation of the bow als hows great strength and 
Hlexibslity His conceptions always reveal the true mu 
cian of lofty aims, and the oul of the real rtist shine 


forth with a glowing luster in every piece he play | 


Mozart concerto was originally written tor tl 384) 
and has been transcribed by Ku witzky for the ba 
It is a charming youthful work, full of genus Moza 
grace and feeling. Kussewitzky’s own concerto is a wor 
of real musical value, and it shows off the possibility 
f his chosen instruthent from a virtuoso standpomt in a 
brilliant light Kussewitzky has real creative talent, a 
was shown again in his “Chanson triste.” The “Salterell 
is a brilliant morceau, and calls for great ma ld 
terity. A perfect gem is the old Borghi sonata for viol 
d'amour and contrabass It wa xquisitely performed 


by Casadesus and Kussewitzky, and the gigue was storm 
ily redemanded. Fritz Lindemann, who is Lilli Lehmann’ 
special accompanist, gave Kussewitzky sympathetic support 
ouple of solos in 


a praiseworthy manner. It was a very distinguished 


at the piano, and he al contributed a 
au 
dience that came to hear the renowned double-bass solo 
ist. including such celebrities as Fugen d'Albert, G. B 
Lamperti, Madame Nikita-Murray, Friedrich Haase 
famous actor, now in his eighty-fifth year, and many other 
notabilities 


\ large crowd assembled at the Philharmonie on Thar 
day evening to greet Teltx Mott! who gave a concert wit! 


the Philharmonic Orchestra Mott! made a tremendou 


impression with his interpretation of Beethoven's fifth sym 


his last appearance her 


phony and Wagner excerpts at h 
some weeks ago. This time he did not seem to be quit 
so well disposed; at least, his reading of the “Pastorale 
failed to produce a great effect. He was splendid tl 
Wagner “Faust” overture and in Liszt’s symphonic poem 
Tasso,” but this 1 y no means one of the most effecti 


f Liszt’s symphonic creations. The soloist of the evening 


was Franz von Vecsey. who gave a beautiful, noble ret 


dition of the Beethoven concerto. This youth is steadily 


‘da 
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| gaining, especially on the side of depth and 
true Beethoven spirit and played 


at penetration, with absolute finish of tone and 


nd with a warm, subdued glow It was a Bee 
performance to be remembered, and it elicited rap 
Zimbalist youthf Russian violinist, who 
picio debut here a year ago last No 
his rentrée last Saturday evening at Bluth 
ti Blithner Orchestra, under the baton of 
| rtist’s selections were the Bee 
the Bach chaconne, and Max Bruch’s 
tt nt Zimbalist h visibly added to both 
1 arti tature ince his last appearance 
ng K in is a personality He and his 
ent the two opposite poles of 
temperamental, bril 
rfor while Zimbalist is a poetic, lyric and 
rt much purer and warmer tone 
e also plays with greater finish. His 
d technic is perfect; in the most difficult passages 
f tands out clear as crystal and always in per 
Hie bow with great freedom and ease and 
to a great extent for his sym 
Ithough, of course, the soul of the artist 
ion of tl Hi feethoven and his Bach 
i ng his tendency to drag the tempo 
t | t w movement: but he seemed to be 
npathy with the Bruch number He scored a 
it 3 pt bable that h will give a second con 
van Hloose, the American tenor made his Bet 
Philharmonic Orchestra at Beethoven Hall 
He appeared soloist in the con 
Friedrich Weigmann, a new conductor | 
f Van H made a splendid impr 
tif warm, vibra 1 which has the 
{ vent to the hearts of his listener 
da high degree of cal skill and a great 
| and artistic intelligence in the interpreta 
” Hle sang an aria from Massenet’s 
| la p { heder, to wit Liszt bs 
In Liebeslust,” and Brahms 
t I ti who have spoken of him very 
} ht he w hest in the Massenet aria, but 
tet with the public in the lieder \t 
Suc Weigmann ts ud 
fy imspection, but his 
ked ratity 
in was heard during the week, Dall 
} 1 yor pianist from Pittsburgh, who 
ing here for some years with José Vianna 
lott lle gave a recital at Bechstein Hall, playing 
fantasy, t! feethoven FE flat sonata, op 
rrangement of the Bach praludium and 
Dy r for organ; a ballad by Da Motta, and 
1) t study and second polonaise. Mr. Russell 
npression, In the Schumann fantasy, 
displayed a clear, clean-cut, re 
la pl touc! H onceptions show 
! nd rtistic instinct He is a 
feels that he can always 
to do good worl Ile overcomes 
vith ¢ ind stand technically, so far above 
rea} his chief attention to interpreta 
vell rounded, artist satisfying per 
f tl vorite Schumann work 
r 
\ nder Heinemann was in exceptionally fine form 
tal, which wa given at Beethoven Hall 
\\ This phenomenal baritone has an im 
rr indeed, his following is not lim 
to ¢ ny He has been proclaimed 
I p pe, wherever he has 
Scandinavia were sen 


nema is the only singer who has been 
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decorated by the Kaiser with the golden medal of the 
Red Cross; he has also had conferred upon him the 
Spanish Red Cross Order of the first class by the King 
Arts and Sciences 
to his song re- 


of Spain and the golden medal for 
by the Duke of Anhalt. But to return 
cital: His voice, which is so noted, both for its volume 
sounded unusually powerful on Wednesday 
produced his greatest effects with 


and beauty, 
evening, and yet he 
his exquisite pianissimi, He has an inimitable way of 
spinning out a pianissimo until it gradually dies away 
Heinemann is a very fine musician; he 


and played for several years im 


into nothing 
was formerly a violinist 
orchestra, and the knowledge thus gained stands him in 


good stead in his vocal work In delivery his ex 


traordinary range of expression impresses one at the very 
start He sings with caressing tenderness or with the 
greatest fire and abandon; also, with the most delightful 

What dramatic power he has! Messchaert, 
who stands very high in Germany, is tame, in point of 


expression, compared with Heinemann. He is a king 
among baritones 

Franz Beidler, 


son-in-law, conducted 


Wagner 


symphony and excerpts from “Parsifal.” His 


Cosima Wagner 
the last concert of the 
“Faust” 
reproduction of the Liszt work fell far short of the per 


Verein, giving Liszt's 


APPLEGATE, 
American alto at the Cologne Opera 


formances by Nikisch and 
Beidler has not the magnetism necessary to put 


Weingartner that we have 
he ird 
himself at once in sympathetic contact with the musicians, 
ind his performance made the impression of having been 
hurriedly and insufficiently rehearsed The concert stage 
is no place for the “Parsifal” music, and Fraulein Reine 


proved to be quite inadequate to the demands of the 


part of Kundry, 


how any special merit The 


nor did the singing of the flower girls 


concert, as a whole, was 
not very editving 

Xaver Scharwenka conducted the seventeenth symphony 


f the Bluthner Orchestra His program was 


concert 
f Beethoven's seventh symphony, the “Liebestod,” 
Friedrich “Waldmeister 


Brautfahrt,” and his new piano concerto. He also figured 


made up 


from “Tristar Gernsheim’s 


on the program as composer and virtuoso, playing his 


own piano concerto in a masterly manner. Scharwenka 


RIGHARD LOWE 


Koniglicher Hof-Kapellmeister 


INSTRUCTOR IN SINGING, COACHING AND FULL 
PREPARATION FOR THE OPERaTic STAGE 


f his pupils are Emmy Destine Royal Opera, Berlin; 


Con { ra er tram, Royal Cham- 

n- Bayreutt Anne ratura Singer, Comic 

oO dD er Zador Comic Opera, Berlin, 

l te Municl delin, Bassist, Roval 

) Alfred Ba Tenor, Landes The 

toy Opera, Vier Matray, Heroic Tenor, 

. Ope Karlsruhe and Bayreuth; Emmi Teleky, Coloratura 

s Royal Oper Dresder 1 Vienna; Helene Hieser, First 

\ Royal ( Opera, Stuttgart; Wilma Kjaer, First Altist 
1 ter ler Wien; Leona Ney, Royal Comic Opera, Budapest 
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is all too rarely heard as a pianist in late years. He is 
a performer who combines a genial conception and a 
large-minded and large-souled delivery, with a finished 
technic and a beautiful tone. As a conductor, he also 
displayed his superior musicianship and his perfect com- 
mand over the orchestra. 

Two violinists who played last cvening would both do 
well to confine themselves to ensemble work. They cer 
tainly have not the qualities necessary to succeed as vir- 
Vladislaw Waghalter concertized at Bliithner Hall 
sliithner Orchestra, playing the Gernsheim con 
certo in D major under the composer's direction, and 


tuosi 
with the 


the Viotti and Brahms concertos, under the leadership of 
his brother, Ignatz. Waghalter, a disciple of the Hochs 
chule, is a correct, academic player, who does justice 
to the letter of the law, and that is all that 
of him. Individuality and temperament, the two most 


can be said 


potent factors of the concert performer, are wholly lack- 
ing, nor has he beauty of tone nor any of that charm 
I recall the 
in embryo, all of these 


of style which counts for so much. Yet, 
time when this young man had, 
qualities. They were simply driven out of him at the 
Hochschule. Joseph van Veen, the other violinist spoken 
of, gave a recital at Scharwenka Hall. 
sisted of Sinding’s D major concerto, which is so rarely 
played, but which Sinding himself, as he told me, con- 


His program con 


siders superior to the well known A major; Corelli's 
“La Folia,” a new sonata, which I did not hear, and 
by Spohr and Wieniawski. Here, too, is a violin 


become 


works 
ist of a great deal of natural ability, who has 


Hochschule 


although his intonation 


dry and academic through his studies at the 
He has a geod deal of facility, 
was by no means perfect, especially in the Sinding con 
“Tarantelle.” His attitude 
works he interprets show that he is a good 


certo and the Wieniawski 
toward the 


1 


musician, but the divine spark is wholly lacking. There 


is nothing in his tone that ever touches one and nothing 
that ever shows a high flight of fantasy 
Richard Strauss’ “Electra” scored a big success at its 
premiere in Elberfeld Jast night, as I am informed by 


Wetzler 


enthusiasm and thirty-one curtail calls. The performance 


telegram from Hl. H There was tremendous 
was splendid 

Elsa Hirschberg, an American girl, who has been doing 
vocal work with Madame Lurig and coaching with 
Madame Nikisch, will make her Berlin debut in a song 
recital at Beethoven Hall on March 20. Miss Hirschberg 
With her beautiful voice she 
interest of no less a personage than 


comes from Newark, Ohio, 
has aroused the 
Madame Schumann-Heink, who prophesies for her a bril 
liant career 

Muriel Gough, a gifted English coloratura singer, who 
has been studying in Teresa Emerich for 
Intendant of 
Theater at Emerich’s studio, 


Berlin with 
the past year sang the other day for the 
the Weimar Court and he 
was so pleased with her work that he 


go to Weimar and sing for him there, 


requested her to 
so that they might 
hear her voice in the theater She did so, and the In 
tendant was so delighted that he immediately engaged her 
for the leading coloratura parts. She will enter upon 
this engagement next September 

Artaur M. Arnett 


Cecil Fanning’s Engagements. 


Last week, Cecil Fanning, the baritone, assisted by his 


excellent piano accompanist, H. B, Turpin, gave recitals 
at the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, Oberlin, Ohio; 
Woman's Musical Club, of Peoria, Il 


in Rock Is land, Il 


for the 
it Villa de Chantal, 
This week the Fanning-Turpin book 
ings include Milwaukee, Wis., Lenten course of concerts: 


Baltimore (Peabody Institute), and a private engagement 


in Washington, D. C 
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ADDITIONAL BERLIN NEWS. 


Luitrrotp Sr., 24, 
W., February 28, 1909. 


One of the mocted questions of the day is the year of 
Chopin's birth, Grove’s Dictionary gives 1809 and most 
biographies give the same year. At present the newspapers 
of Europe are full of articles commenting on the tooth 
anniversary of the great composer's birth, and most of 
these writers give the year as 1809. In Chopin's certificate 
of birth, which was discovered in Kraukau by Ferdinand 
Hoesick, the Chopin biographer, we have incontrovertible 
documentary evidence that the great Polish creative poet 
of the piano was born in 1810, and not in 1809. The cer- 
tificate of birth referred to, which settles the matter once 


for all, is an teresting document. Curiously enough, it 


gives three different spellings of the composer's name— 
Choppen, in the certificate of birth itself, Chopyn in the 
certificate of baptism written by the pastor and Chopin 
in the signature of the father. The document is written 
in Latin and reads as follows: 


“Annus 1810, 23. Aprili Ego, qui supra supplevi ceremon 
ias super infantem baptisatum ex aqua bini nominis Fried 
ericum Franciscum, natum die 22. Februarii, Magnificorum 
Nicolai Choppen et Justinae de Krzyzanowska Legitimor 
um Conjugum Patrini Magnificus Franciscus Grembecki 
cum Magnifica Domina Anna Skarbkowna Contessa de 
Zelazowa Wola.” 

Under this is written in the Polish language the fol 
lowing: 

“In the year one thousand eight hundred and ten, on the 
twenty-third of the month of April at 3 o'clock in the 
afternoon Betore us, pastor charged with the direct 
ing of the Registration of Civil Acts in the Congregation 
of Brochow, District of Sochaczew, in the Department of 
Warsaw, appeared Nikolaus Chopyn, the father, 40 years 
old, lving in the village of Zelazowa Wola, who showed 
us a child of the male sex, which came into the world 
in his house on the twenty-second of February of the 
current year at 6 o'clock in the evening, born to him and 
his wife, Justine, née Krzyzanowska, 28 years old, which 
he wishes to have baptized with the two names, Frederic 
Franz 

(Signed) Pastor JAN DucHNowskI! 
Nikocay Cuoptn, Father.” 
Ree 

\ remarkable discovery has been made in the archives 
of the firm of Breitkopf & Haertel. Johann Goitlieb 
Breitkopf, the son of the founder of the firm, collected 
large number of old manuscripts during the second half 
of the eighteenth century, and among these have been 
found two hitherto utterly unknown violin concertos by 
Joseph Haydn. These manuscripts were purchased in 
1769. In an old catalogue of the firm of Breitkopf & 
Haertel, dated 1769, the two concertos are mentioned, 
with a few notes of the principal theme of the first move- 
ment of each, and it is by means of this ancient catalogue 
that the identity of the two concertos has been beyond 
per adventure established. Strange that these works 
should come to light after having been forgotten for 140 
years! The concertos were written for Luigi Tomasini, 
the concertmaster of Prince Esterhazy's orchestra. The 
one is in C major and the other in G major. No one, on 
looking them over, can for a moment doubt their authen- 
ticity, for old Grandpapa Haydn speaks out of every bar 
C major is rather an unusual key for a violin concerto 
Spohr chose it for one of his fifteen concertos, but gen- 
erally composers for the violin have eschewed it. Of the 
two Haydn concertos, I prefer the one in C, although both 
are charming works Che opening violin solo of the first 
movement is of an inspiring, martial character and the 


passage work lies well and sounds well. The slow move 
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ment, an adagio in F, is of genuine Haydn tenderness 
nd simplicity. Paul Klengel has written cadenzas to both 
mdvements. The finale is much weaker than the other two 
movements. The other concerto has been edited and pro 
vided with cadenzas by Philipp Scharwenka. It, too, is a 
grateful and sprightly work These two concertos have 
just appeared in print and have aroused great interest 
among the violin playing fraternity They are soon to 
be heard here in public. They were written by Haydn 
between 1776 and 1766. Between the years 1800 and 1809 
the firm of Breitkopf & Haertel published Haydn's com 
plete works. The original edition of his oratorio, “The 


Creation,” was published by Haydn himself, but the 


were soon purchased by Breitkopf & Haertel and they 
became the real publishers of the work. These old plates 
were used until 1871. The same firm also published “The 
Seasons,” paying the composer 4,500 florins for the work 

days (1802). Haydn himself 
was very much pleased with the edition of “The Seasons.” 


As he expressed it: “Sie sey rein, elegant, deutlich, nichts 


an enormous price in thos 


sey daran gespart und das Kupfer sei ‘gar e lieber Nart 


He also declares “dass ihn noch kein teutscher Buch 


JOSEPH HAYDN, 


Sketched from hfe in i700 by V. G. Kininger 


handler so behandelt habe.” In June, 1804, Haydn said 
to Griesinger: “Write Haertel that he will probably get 
my last note.” This prophesy came true. Haydn's last 
composition was a string quartet which was never fin 
ished Ihe first two movements he wrote in 1803, and 
he fully intended to complete the work, but after letting 


it rest for three years he finally gave up hope of ever 


writing anything more. He gave the original manuscript 
of this quartet to Griesinger in 1806, saying it was his last 
child, but still it looked very much like him. Haydn died 
in Vienna on May 31, 1809, in his seventy-sixth year 

Among the concerts of the week a novelty evening given 
by the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde at the Philharmoni 
on Monday, with the assistance of the Philharmonic Or 
chestra, under the baton of Oskar Fried, was one of the 
most important. Ludwig Metzl’s symphony in C sharp 


minor, Volkmar Andraca’s symphonic fantasy, “Schwert 


INSTRUCIION IN THE ART OF 


corn register for organ lessons a Ge 
Orgen School mithoutl taking subjects. 
Carl personally instructs each student. AMAA 


12th. S TREEE 
NEW 


mut-Entruckung- Vision” 
‘Marsch der Toten” and Oska 
up the program. Metzl’s new 


young Russian composer has made great progress snict 
his last symphonic work was heard here. 11 
more beautiful, more original, and he has 
independence of utterance; his ha nic tt iis" 
teresting and his instrumentation is admural Vy ’ 


fluence of Wagner and Tschaikowsky ts still felt in this 


symphony, but there is so much origimality and so muc 
instinct for the characteristic and the beautiful that on 
feels justified im predicting tl Metzl will some day giv 
the world a work of great and lasting value The An 
draea symphonic fantasy was heard at the Franktort 
Music Festival in rgog; I still recall the vivid impression 
the work made on me at that time There is a great deal 
n it that reveals the period of storm and stress—a great 
deal of fermentation—yet it shows that the ung Swiss 
composer has ideas m abundance and a ligh 
fantass liausegger's March of the r male 
chorus and orchestra, is a serious short work, full of chat 
acter Fried made the greatest hit of the evening with his 
‘Erntelied.” He imitates the sweep of the windmill! wing 
with the harsh sounding motive in fifths, which forebly 
suggests the mood of t poem The real etheet of the 
piece is produced, however, by the tremendou limax im 
the last verse: Fried held his forces we in ind and 
worked up to this ver killfully and etteetively 

(in Wednesday evenme the large ha f the Philhar 
was tilled with a brilliant, co politan audience 
which had gathered together to greet Marcella Sembriecl 
the illustrious songbird, about whose farewell appearance 
at the Metropolitan so much has been writen here of 
late in the daily papers. The program of t 
concert, which was given with the i star ! 


harmonic Orchestra, under the leadership of 


wald, was of kind in vogue a ge t ‘ It was 
the kind of program to afford the average listener far 
more enjoyment than tl o called “embhertheh” programs 
so beloved of the endle lieder Inger | nl ¢ no 
pa ticular virtue im singing luring tr entit evening 
Loewe or Wolf; why should not there be variety and 
change and contrast in the program of ong t 
Ihe celebrated diva sang rt Il pastor th 
bu “Traviata” aria; a group ot heder, and her adswat 
horse, Strauss’ “Voices of Spring In the Mozart num 
ber she was evidently nervous and her singing was not 
up to the standard one is accustomed to with her. But 
in the other works, quite especially in the Strau walt 


she was superb, Her voice sounded wonderfully tresh 
and sweet; it still retains all the bloom of youtl ind her 
coloratura is unexcelled It is a well known fact that 
Sembrich is a splendid musicta nd that eh in 
absolutely perfect ear, yet she occasionally deviated from 
the key on Wednesday evening. Her su wil 


mous, and at the conclusion of the pr \ ‘ Idea 
an aria from “Lucia” and Chopin Chant Polonaise 

which she accompanied her { h il ng everal 
other encores dur prar 
ments were admirably played by Frank La Forge HH 

knew all of the songs by heart, and as he had thoroughly 
mastered them technically, he w free to follow. the 
sinwer, which he did with remarkable lelity Ihe lied 
as rendered by these two was a unity Dr. Kunwale 


contributed to the evening enjoyment by performing three 


orchestra numbers namely Weber (loero tire 
and “Invitation to the | é n the Be f tt 

and Schubert's “Rosamund” overt Kimw who re 
cently scored a triumph in M Ww, WAS J ! ttle, and 
his renditions of the three favort works left nothing 


to be desired 


Iwo American girl ade their debut during the w 
Flores ‘ Hu Inver = itti< pp re ist if 
Sunday might concert Liuthner Orchestra und 
Ferdinand Neisser, playing tte corcerto ( harp 
minor. This young lady has a very fluent, relia 
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delight ft ouch and she plays with musical in 


temperament She seemed to be perfectly 


the stage and thoroughly at ease while playing 
rchestra. She undoubtedly has pianistic talent of a 
order, and she has been well trained by Alberto 
Jonas, who has taken a great interest in her Her passage 
was crisp and clear and she brought out the themes 


proper emphasis and with a fine sense of dynamics 


| tone color. She was warmly applauded. The com 
the concerto was present and he expressed him 

highly pleased with Miss Huebner’s interpretation 

wor At this concert Hugo Kaun’s “Festival 

hich he has made use of the “Star Spangled 

repeated by request. The overture to Max 

ial Und Pippa Tanzt” was also performed 


critic of the Vossische Zeitung. This short 


nber shows him to be a composer of ideas 
attempt to do anything of revo 
ter, but handles the orchestra with refine 

rtain pleasing atmosphere about the 


American girl who made her debut 


| 1] other 
sybella Clayton, of Salt Lake City, also a pupil 
Joma hie ave a concert at Beethoven Hall with 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under Kunwald, on Thurs 
ning, playing the Tschaikowsky B flat minor and 
e Liszt F flat concert also César Franck’s “Symphonic 
Variation This was Miss Clayton's first appearance in 


ind e acquitted herself of her difficult task in 


) lital manner, One does not expect a great 

ist in a debutant Miss Clayton is of the brilliant 

of pianists; she ha certain elegance of style and 

very efficient technical equipment. With her 

pearly finger work she made the passages stand 

learly i© produces an excellent tone, and in 

of rhythm, dynamics and accents she revealed good 

isicianship, Her conceptions were straightforward and 

ritimat md, all ina he made a very good impres 

he American colony was well represented in the 

dience, which applauded Mi Clayton to the echo. As 

at the conclusion of the program, she played 

| instein taccato study Miss Clayton's father came 

| way from Salt Lake City to attend his daughter's 

This is probably the only instance on record 

vhere a man, coming and going, traveled 14,000 miles to 
id a ert 


Mayer-Mahr and Bernard Dessau have finished 

f I f three sonata evenings lhe three concerts 

) | to be very successful, ‘The program of the third 
tained natas by Schubert, Mendelssohn and Brahms 

| two artists, as | am informed, were in excellent trim 


played with finish and with a proper attitude toward 


yvorks in hand, as well as toward each other's indi 
iduali Mayer-Mahr is a virtuoso who has a brilliant 
hni nd a tone capable of great modulation, while 
tone of his partner reveals an orchestra player of 
year tanding; such violinists unconsciously acquire 
rtain roughness of tone 
Mlartha Schley, a singer, who, if | mistake not, has been 


ere in former years, but who has for two or three 
ous past withdrawn from public work and devoted her 

perfecting her vocal attainments under the 
dance of Etelka Gerster, gave a concert at the Sing 


her gratifying recognition. Her 


nie, which won for 
is sympathetic and she sings with a great deal of 
ior nd with good artistic taste Her program 


iprised songs by Kahn, Reyer, Taubert, Schubert, Liszt 


toll hmann was very well disposed at her last song 
tal, which, as usual, drew an audience that filled the 
irmonie to the last seat. This queen of song, in the 
ller Ivric numbers, such as, for instance, Schumann's 
Mondnacht,” is still wonderful his and other lieder of 


. similar genre she sang with exquisite tone production 
and with a delivery full of esprit. In works like “Bel 
savar’ and the “Erl King” she lacked the dramatic verve 
and the powers of vocal endurance to give the necessary 
emphasis and character to their interpretations. Still it 
was very interesting to hear so near together two such 
famous stars as Lilli Lehmann and Marcella Sembrich, 
who differ so widely in their views and conceptions of art 
The Sevcik Quartet of Prague gave a successful con 
seethoven Hall. I heard three of the four artists 
in Dvorak's beautiful trio for two violins and viola, of 
heard 


cert at 


which they gave a spirited and finished reading. 
the Quartet play at the home of Louisa Wolff at a mu- 
sical given by her on Wednesday afternoon, when they 
played César Franck’s glorious quintet, with the assist- 
ance of Paul Goldschmidt at the piano. This, one of the 
greatest of modern ensemble chamber music works, was 
given a masterly performance The ensemble of these 
four artists from Prague is noteworthy for precision and 
unity, and they play with finish and temperament. At 
Madame Wolff's Elena ‘oro, an exceptionally gifted 


CHALIAPINE, AS BORIS GODOUNOW, HIS BEST ROLE 

Russian violinist of fifteen summers, played Tartini’s 
“Devil's Trill” and the first Brahms “Hungarian Dance” 
in G minor. This girl, a pupil of Alexander Fiedemann, at 
the Stern Conservatory, already has a big virtuoso technic 
and a fine command of the bow Her arm could be 
made still more phable and that will undoubtedly be done 
by her teacher, who shows genius for pedagogic work. 
The girl has a very musical nature, and she played with 
a fire and an energy of accent that belied her age. Last 
week | heard her also at Rudolph Ganz’s house at an 
afternoon musicale, when she played the first movement 
of the 
Arthur van Eweyk and Madame Grumbacher de Jong also 
afternoon's enjoyment at Madame 


Saint-Saéns concerto in a very commendable style 


contributed to the 
Wolff's by singing each a group of lieder and two duets 

Wanda Landowska plays the cembalo with exquisite 
finish and much grace. The dainty, tinkling tones of this 


old instrument, as produced by her, have a peculiar charm. 


| heard her some years ago in the small hall of the Phil 
harmonie, where the instrument, the tones of which have 
slight carrying power, was better displayed. Beethoven 
Hall is rather too large for this kind of intimate music. 
The artist at her recital played both the piano and the 
cembalo alternately. Her selections included the Bach 
Italian concerto and works by Rameau, Handel, Scarlatti, 
Purcell and Couperin. She proved to be thoroughly at 
home on both instruments, but her offerings on the cem- 
balo were listened to with greater interest, naturally, as 
we do not often have an opportunity to hear this old in- 
strument played. 

The second and third recitals by pupils of Vernon 
Spencer, the new Berlin piano pedagogue, who is making a 
name for himself here, were given at the American 
Women’s Club on February 18 and 25 by Marie Sloss and 
Floyd Weston Robbins, both Americans. Miss Sloss 
played the Rubinstein D minor concerto, twenty-four 
Chopin preludes and the Grieg concerto. My assistant 
informs me that she played with a great deal of virtuosity 
and brilliance of style. I have repeatedly heard Miss 
Sloss on other occasions myself and have found that she 
has a singularly fleet and reliable, scintillating technic, and 
that her memory is really quite remarkable. Floyd Rob- 
bins’ program comprised Beethoven's C miner concerto 
with the Alkan cadenza, nine Chopin etudes and the 
Chopin E minor concerto. He gave a very smooth per- 
formance of the Beethoven concerto, as my representative 
tells me, and he was also excellent in the etudes. The 
Chopin concerto was not quite up to the standard he main 
tained in the other numbers, but considering that this was 
his first public appearance and that he has studied seri 
ously only two years, he acquitted himself very creditably 
Both pupils did credit to their teacher and proved the 
efheiency of his method of instruction. 

The fourth concert of modern French chamber music 
will be given here at the home of the French Ambassador 
on March 2. The program will be devoted to Charles M 
Widor, who will assist in person. 

Edmund Munger, a young American pianist, gave a re 
cital at the home of Mrs. Bennett last Friday evening 
when he played the Schumann fantasy, two Chopin etudes, 
the D flat nocturne and F minor fantasy, two rhapsodies 
by Dohnanyi, Dreyschock’s minuet in E flat major and 
Moszkowski's “Caprice Espagnol.” 

H. H. Wetzler, who is now conductor of the Elberfeld 
Opera, as I stated last week, scored an enormous success 
with his production of ‘Electra.’ The Elberfeld papers 
all state that he led the orchestra and singers through the 
wonderful mazes of the Strauss score with a master hand. 
One paper writes: “H. H. Weitzler acquitted himself of 
his enormous task admirably. He brought the motives out 
of the flood of tones in a beautiful and plastic manner, and 
the enchanting lyric parts he expressed in glorious colors 
All in all he revealed a conception of the Strauss work 
that challenges admiration.” 

Charles H. Keefer, a young American composer-pianist, 
who is studying in Berlin, has just completed a composi- 
tion for piano, entitled “Meeresleuchten,” which reveals 
a great deal of creative talent. It is a short presto move- 
ment, built up on similar lines to Henselt’s “Bird Study” 
in the fundamental idea. It is technically very difficult 
and demands a virtuoso There is an exotic charm in the 
rapid harmonic changes and when played very fast and 
legato the effect is altogether charming. 

The dearth of first class heroic tenors makes it some- 
times necessary for two operatic stages to employ the 
same one. That is the case with Hans Taenzler, a pupil 
of Teresa Emerich. He is at present singing alternately 
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at Karlsruhe and Munich, achieving pronounced successes 
on both stages. Davida Hesse, of Stockholm, who like 
her famous countrywoman has been dubbed the “Swedish 
Nightingale,” 1s soon to appear here at the Comic Opera 
This is looked upon as an important event. Miss Hesse 
is also a pupil of Madame Emerich. Still another Em 
erich pupil is the heroic tenor, Reiter, who, after appear- 
ing at the Dresden Royal Opera as Guest in “Aida” and 
*Trovatore,” has just signed a five year contract with 
that famous institution. | 
William K. Ziegfeld, manager of the Chicago Musical 
College, spent several days in Berlin last week. He made 
this trip to Europe partly for recreation and partly in the 
interests of the college. 
Three orchestral works by Adolph Weidig, of Chicago, 
are to be performed at the tenth Nikisch Philharmonic 
concert on April 5. They are entitled “Episodes,” and 
Were brought out by Stock with the Chicago Orchestra 
last March. Mr. Weidig has been spending the winter 
in Berlin. He has come into contact with many import 
tant musical people here and has enjoyed his season of 
rest to the full. His “Episodes” are to be played at Vienna 
next season by the Musikverein, and Weidig himself is to 
conduct his symphonic fantasy, “Semiramis,” at an or 
chestral concert in Hamburg on April 3. Other perform 
ances are also pending 
Godowsky’s Vienna engagement, about which I cabled 
you in full last week, as was to be foreseen, has called 
forth a vast amount of comment in the European press 
It is, indeed, the most extraordinary engagement ever 
closed between a musical institution and an artist. Not 
only is $20 an hour for pedagogic work a phenomenal 
fee, even according to American ideas, but Godowsky is 
practically free to come and go as he pleases. He is 
bound only to teach on an average of five hours a week 
during the school year, and these hours he can arrange 
as he chooses, so that he is enabled to have leave of ab 
sence for two, three, or even six months at a time. He 
gets just twice the salary paid to his predecessors, Busoni 
and Sauer, and he also has twice the freedom that they 
bad. Moreover, in case of his death, his wife is entitled 
to a life pension 
Richard Strauss, in the following interview which a cor 
respondent of the Neues Wiener Tageblatt had with him, 
has given the world his credo in point of form, contrast, 
harmony and dissonances. Richard the Second of late 
nas shown more disposition to talk and to write than was 
formerly his wont, and he always has something of inter 


est and of value to say. In speaking of the possibility of ex 
pansion of the musical intellect, the fact was mentioned 
that “Feuersnot™ had made such a sensation at its pre 
mere \propos of this Strauss said: “You see, you mus! 
admit now that ‘Feuersnot’ today seems quite harmless 
{ am convinced that I have found new formations in the 
paths which | follow. When [| heard ‘Tristan’ for the 
first time in my life (1 was then an educated musician) it 
seemed to me to be utter chaos; I could make nothing of 
it, And yet how clear and simple this masterpiece of 
Wagner seems today to everybody who has had the same 
experiences as I had. It ts nonsense to maintain that | 
purposely write dissonances; in all of my works I do not 
know of a single place which ever seemed to me to be 
cacophonous. On the contrary, I often have the desire to 
express an idea with the greatest realism, but I never suc 
ceed in doing :t. Everything called for in music must be 
written down symphomeally and polyphonically, so that 
even the singing voice on the stage appears as an integral 
part of the intricate score. If, however, it is a question 
of making « part of the text appear to convey to the 
listener a certain action, then one must be homophonious ; 
an illustration of this is tound im the first monologue of 
‘Electra, an effect which could not be obtained if the work 
were homophonical or polyphonical throughout. One gets 
tired of one as well as of the other, as the charm of con 
trast is lacking. If you take a creative artist of our day 
seriously, you musi not nmmediately break your stick over 
him, but you must ask yourself whether he has not, pet 
haps, with his powers of conception, gone on in advance 
of you. There is nothing worse than holding fast to 
fixed forms.’ M. Anew 


Becker's Summer Classes. 


Gustave L. Becker, the well known pianist and peda 
gogue, will undertake a summer course of instruction 
next June, to last until September. Mr. Becker desires 
to gather around himself ten or twelve young teachers 
as pupils, who might desire to learn his new method, as 
now completed and perfected by means of new and im 
portant researches and discoveries Mr. Becker has made. 
Applications for membership to the Becker summer class 
now are being received, and it is well to make inquiry 
early, for Mr. Becker will select from among the candi- 
dates those who in his estimation are best adapted to 
derive benefit from the proposed course of teaching and 
training. Those interested should communicate’ with 
Mr. Becker at his studio, 11 West Forty-second street, 
New York. 

Leopold Godowsky has received the title of professor 
from the Austrian Emperor 


Marcella Craft's Success in Germany. 


With the beginning of next season, Marcella Cratt, th 


Boston girl, will be one of the leading sopranos of the 
Munich Royal Opera. She has been singing Aida in Kiel 
with exceptional success. Prince and Princess Heinrich 
recently heard her there in that role, and they called het 
into the royal box and complimented her most heartily 
on her art, saying they hoped she would not leave Kiel, 
as she was such an honor to their opera. Prince Adal 
bert also summoned her to his royal box after a perform 
ance of “Madame Buttertly.”. He complimented Miss Craft 
highly on her singing and acting, and the following day 
he sent her a large basket of lovely chrysanthemums 
When “Madame Butterfly” was given again the follow 
ing Friday Prince Adalbert was again present, and again 
called Miss Craft to his royal box and presented her with 
a beautiful gold brooch and a gold laurel wreath, set with 
rubies, with his initial, A, and the royal crown in the cen 
ter. The following are press notices on Miss Craft's Aida 


Miss Craft undertook the role of Aida, a part which i vt he 
wise always given to dramatic singers Thus it was in the natu 
of an experiment, but it proved to be a great success Miss Craf 
iS a mistress of belle canto and she proved again that the beaut 
and carrying power of tl voice, and not the volume alone, are 
what count Histrionically, Miss Craft's was an Aida of ind 
viduality Vocally the climax of the performance was reached 
Miss Craft's rendition of the well-known aria of “Homesicknes 
In the trio, too, her voice easily soared above the powerful orga 
of Krause and Grifft Kieler Neuste Nachrichten, January s, 190 

[here are stages on which Aida and Elsa are sung by the sam 
artists Miss Craft has sung both with marked success Her Aid 
was on a level with her other roles, which have been highly praised 
here often It was not conventional—it did not los lf in gen 
eralities it was a sheer masterly performance ' masterpiece of 
psychological synthesis In poise, in make up, in every movement 
individuality was revealed, and coupled with thi a vex wt { 
ibsolute perfection Holsteinische Volks Zeitung 


More Appearances for Madame de Rigaud. 


Last Thursday cvening, Clara de Rigaud sane at the 
by Mrs. Alphonse Stern As announced 


last week, Madame de Rigaud sang for the Playgoet 


musicale given 


week before last, in addition to appearing at several privat: 
musicales. This week she will again be heard at several! 
“at homes.” Beula Owen, Mabel Leggett and Constance 
Blair, were the De Rigaud pupils who sang at the last 
De Rigaud studio musicale \ll are in the advanced 
class. Sadie Elias, another advanced pupil, recently sang 
for Safonoff at the Hotel Netherlands, and the Russian 
conductor expressed himself in highly complimentary 


terms about the voice and method of the young woman 


liubert Wondra, for many years chorus director at the 
Vienna Opera, has given up his post 
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Artists contemplating American engagements can 
secure valuable practical advice by consulting Mr. 
Delma-Heide, Paris representative of The Musical 
Courier. 


March 
ooked forward to by the 
() ders was held on Friday last and 
t vhich renders the situation, 
ned ti th Vspapers style 
! ‘ Now e dissolution of the 
ney the meetu of the shareholders 
t ther for tl eduction or the merease 
| managers) requested 
et he shareholders of the 
) ult. retused the increase of capi 
yer nd Broussan A dis 
lecicke me the re 
Gaill | ‘ dered probable, and with him 
\ Nik wel the former director of 
el eming t in the pr nt circumstances the 
val ft tmmedately winding up the situation 
ef int of necessary funds, with 
performances at the Opéra The sit 
! moment entered a new phase Phe 
! i were thus drawn up: 1, Reduction 
4 », increase of the company’s cap 
proposit mand me explanation, 
Reduction \ part of the sum spent 
{ ( king of the new wiety would be 
profi d ik | the original capi 
‘ 0,000 (1,500,000 trancs 
j total decrease of 480,000 fran 
i 1X nat of the harehold 
ilu 5,000 franes, would 
than 000 tranes (25,000 trancs 
oo ft ) Inerea of the capital The managing 
then propose by subseription of new 
to merease by a sum equal to 
1} by assed im profit and loss, that 
) residue ipital, namely, 
Thus t company’s capital would be 
00,000 fran (1,020,000 francs plus 480 
! \ th mecting took place under 
f M. M wre he were present MM 


Clement 


Blumenthal 


SHEET MUSIC IN PARIS 


Americans and others residing in or visiting Paris will 
find a large assortment of choice Sheet Music of all 


kinds—vocal and instrumental—at MAX ESCHIQG’S 
Sheet Music House, 13 Rue Lafitte, near the 
Boulevard. Representative of Schott, Simrock and 
others. 


Telephone, 108-14 
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De Camonds, Concha, Ramon, Deutsch (De la Meurthe), 
G. Dreyfus, Gentien, Gérard, Lamberjack, G. Memnier, 
Reimach, Vagli uo, P Aubry, scamps, Govare, 
Gugenheim, Max Lyon, Lebel, Lucas, Mantascheff, Oude 
Pottier, Trezza di Musella, De Clermont-Tonnerre, Le 
Marquis de Frenoys. The number of shares 1s sixty, rep 
resenting fifty-eight votes At 3 o'clock twenty-eight peo 
ple had assembled, including the three directors, Cons¢ 
juently, either by the number of their shares, or by the 
power which those absent had assigned them, they 
represented fifty-five votes. The lawyer, M. Legay, pres 
ent at the meeting to take votes, at once began to speak 
He announced that the 480,000 francs representing the 
capital, which, according to the desire expressed at a 


former meeting, should be added to that which remained 


of the old capital, were subscribed, partly by new share 
holders and partly by the old shareholders, and that he 
held the proof of it at the disposition of the hearers. <A 
discussion immediately took place on this point. For 
more than an hour (says the Temps) an exchange of ex- 
planations, sometimes rather lively, took place among the 


shareholders present. MM. Albert Gérard, Gaston Menier, 


De Camondo, De Frenoys, P. Aubry took part in the dis 
cussion. The ballot was cast. The demanded increase of 
capital gained thirty-nine votes against fifteen. There 
was besides one blank vote cast. So, in order that the 
increase of capital should be voted, it would have been 


CLAIRE 
A Paris Tosca 


FRICHE, 


iecessary that three-fourths of the votes represented, that 

forty-one votes, should be unanimous. The manage 
ment therefore needed two votes in order ‘that their 
propositions could be carried. The ballot taken, the meet- 
w wy mediately bre ke up 

2 

Commenting on the vote of the Opéra shareholders 
refusing to increase the capital by 500,000 francs (480,000 
frances) in order to cover the loss on last year’s working 
and provide for the future—a vote which was considered 


the 
‘There 
re agreed that the 


the management Figaro has this to 


of the 


as condemning 


say in defense is some 


vot 


management injus 


tice in the Many sensible people a 


two capable men who accepted the difficult task of man 


agine the Opéra have not had a fair chance. It would be 


unjust to ciaim 


them for the 


that they had failed and cruel to condemn 
financial results after only one year of office.” 
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weeks receipts, that may prove interesting to many read 
ers Tue Musica Courter: January, 1909, Friday, 1, 
‘Faust,” receipts 17,087 fr.; 2, “Crépuscule des Dieux,” 
15,285 fr.;: 4, “Samson,” 13,689; 6, “Aida,” 11,270; 8, 
“Rigoletto,” 14,901; 9, “Tannhauser,” 9,180; 11, “Creé 
puscle,” 14,870; 13, “Monna Vanna” (premiére), 11,099; 
15, “Lohengrin,” 15,492; 16, “Monna Vanna” (second), 
9.431; 18, “Monna Vanna,” 12,294; 20, “Tannhauser,” 
13.072; 22, “Monna,” 14,304; 23, “Rigoletto,” 9,860; 25, 
“Faust,” 16,768; 27, “Samson” and ‘“‘Coppelia,” 4, 310; 29, 
“Crépuscule,” 16,700; 30, “Monna Vanna” and “Etoile,” 
8.769. February, Monday, “Lohengrin,” 15,468 fr.; 3 


and “Javotte,” 
14,010; 10, 


“Rigoletto, 9,949; 5, “Samson” 14,0890; 6, 


“Faust,” 16,565; 8, “Crépuscule,” “Lohengrin,” 


13.700; 12, “Faust,” 16,383; 13, “Samson” and “Javotte,” 
11,861; 15, “Monna Vanna,” 16,470; total, 364,867, aver 
aging per representation 13,513 fr. or in dollars about 
$2.702.60 a performance. 
\t yesterday's Colonne concert the program was opened 
by Gabriel Pierné with the overture to Wagner's “Maitres 


Chanteurs.” There was a novelty by a young musician, a 


suite in D major, that found many admirers, Its author, 
Roger Ducasse, a second Grand Prix de Rome in 1907, 
had little difficulty in proving his talent. Three songs, 
happily inspired by M. A. Cequard on poetry of Madame 
Fournery-Coquard, entitled “Joys and Sorrows,” were in 
terpreted with much taste by Mlle. Charbonnel The 
“Rhapsody Norvégienne” of Ed. Lalo brought the concert 
to a close, Rosenthal was the piano soloist in Chopin's 


minor and Liszt's flat concertos 


M. Chevillard, at the Salle Gaveau, gave a repetition of 
Wagner's “Rheingold” music in its entirety, with various 
vocal artists, members of the Paris Opéra. This per 
formance of Wagner’s opera music without scenery, cos- 
tumes or stage life, an afternoon appearance in “evening 
dress,” was discussed last week's letter. Strange as it 
may seem, the orchestral performers in these Sunday af 
ternoon or matinee concerts make their appearance in 
conventional evening dress, likewise the soloists, while at 
the Opéra performances in the evening the musicians are 
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illowed to appear in morning or afternoon dress, as they 
iy choose. Curious inconsistency, this! 

Puce sday's concert of the Société Philharmonique and 
the Thursday Sechiari concert, Salle Gaveau in each in 
stance, were given with successfully executed programs 
The first named was devoted to compositions, mostly 
vocal. of Reynaldo Hahn. 

“Une Heure de Musique,” in other words, a five o'clock 
tea-musicale, was given on Saturday afternoon chez 
Delma-Heide in his Musicat Courter studios, 30 Rue Mar 
beuf, which proved to be a pleasant and successful gath 
ering of musical friends. Among those invited were: Mt 
and Mrs. Frank H. Mason, Mr. and Mrs. John Darling 
ton Marsh, Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Hoff, Dr. and Mrs 
Younger, Hanson Cleveland Coxe, John Sylvester James, 
Mr. Holman-Black, Count and Countess de Cisneros 
Mme. Jules Hié, Carrie Swain-Wisler, Mrs. John Adams 
Drake, Miss Ray, Mr. and Mrs. Hugh Reid Griffin, Mrs 
Colonel Mapelson and Mrs. King, Mrs. Richardson 


Demetrios Chrysochotdes, Katharine Fisk, Charlotte Lund, 
George Harris, Jr. Joseph Szule (composer and mu 
sical director of the French “Merry Widow” ‘company), 
Baron et Baronne A. de Frédéricksz, Baron Natili, Mme 
Touret de Saint-Genis, Jane Noria, Emily Ludwig, Regina 
de Sales, Mrs. and Miss Sutherland, Professor Haslam, 
Miss Aldrich, Miss J. N. Dixon, Sydney B. Veit, Frida 
Eissler, E. B. Lewis, Professor Dumartheray, Mme. W 
Scott, Madame de Causse, Madame Thayer, Mrs. J. Willis 
Kitz Gerald, Miss Russell, M. et Mme. Jacques Russak, 
Tessa Mondellie, Mile. Ephra Vogelsang, Mrs. Hopkins, 
Mrs. and Miss Pearson, Mile. Noltanius, Mile. Schwab, Mr 
Slade, Mr. Marcus, etc. The musical program was interesting 
and interpreted in a deiightful manner by Charlotte Lund 
and George Harris, Jr. These two singers, pupils of the 
same master, were charming in their duct singing, both 
voices being alike in production and harmoniously blended 
Miss Lund, who has been steadily improving since her 
return from America, was in particularly good form in her 
lieder group. The Szule songs, interpreted by Mr. Harris 
with the composer at the piano, were selected from a cycle 
f ten (poetry by Paul Verlaine), all of which are splen 
didly treated, showing the hand of a master musician 


M. Szule writes a flowing and musically interesting ac 


companiment to his vocal inspirations Mile Schwab 
played the accompaniments in a sympathetic manner. The 
program follows: 


UNE HEURE DE MUSIQUE CHEZ DELMA-HEIDI 
30, Rue Marbeuf 
} Le Samedi 27 Feévrier 1909, heure 
j PROGRAM 
Du 
Prologue (Chanson Leilah)...............Alex. Georg 
L.’ Addio Nicolas 
Mile. C. Lund et G. Harris, J 
blanche wae TT TT ee Joseph Szuk 
wy Joseph Sz 
de Lume. ee Joseph Sz 
ge Harris 
Accompagne par l’Auteur 
In quelle Trine Morbide ( a de Manon Lescaut)... Puccini 
Charlotte Lund 
Duo, Les Pécheurs de Pe Bizet | 
Mile. Land M. H | 
Air de L’'Africaine.. Meverbe | 
M. H | 
Seufzer Wolf 
Zucignung Straus 
Meir Liehe ist ¢ Brah | 
MI 
Volksli Jadasso} 
Gute Jada 
Mile. I fet M. Harris 
Au Pia I Maria Schw 


A concert singer who has been unusually busy here in 


Paris this winter is Charlotte de Grevge. One hears only 
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Thursday Evening, March 25 
AT 8.16 O'CLOCK 
LAST SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT 
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twhest praise for this talented woman, who is the pos 


sessor of a splendid mezzo-soprano voice of rare qu 
Besides her concert work, Madame de Greyge keeps up 
er vocal study with King Clark, to whom, she declares, 
he owes her success 
M. Clemenceau will unvet ay before a distinguished 
company in the Victor Hugo Museum a bust of Paul Meu 
rice, the poet and founder of the museum 
At Mrs. Henry Eames’ “at home” last Wednesday, Mon- 
treville Cogswell and Constance Purdy sang. Mr. Eames 
played from Bach, Rachmanineff and Schumann. These 
at homes are informal musicales of a high order and are 
being enjoyed by a wide range of artists and music lovers. 
Ree 
Mrs. Charles Delmonic of New York, who has been 
studying in Paris this winter under her former teacher, 


Lossert, has returned to America on urgent business con 


nected with the Delmonic® imterests. She expects to re 
turn in May. Mrs. Delmonico has a dramatic contralto 
voice of much warmth and richness, besides being endowed 
with beauty and musical gifts of a high order 

Mrs. Archibald S. White, of New York, a well known 

contralto, has just returned to Paris to coach with her 
ormer teacher, Dossert Mrs. White will be heard in 
ecital here and in London before her return to America. 
She will also give some recitals at the White House after 
the inauguration of President Taft 

re 
George Hoover will give a series of six talks (illustrated 
by music) on operas now being sung in Paris These 
talks will be given on Monday afternoons at 5 o'clock in 
the studio of George Elmer Brown, Boulevard Raspail 
he present series includes “Orphéo,” “Don Giovanni,” 
“Le Barbier,” “Les Huguenots,” “La Favorita,” “Rigo 
letto.”’ A- 


THE TONE ART IN TOLEDO. 
Toreno, March 11, 1900 

rhe Toledo Newsboys’ Band, which covered itself with 
glory at the concert given in the auditorium of the News- 
boys’ Building recently, has added new laurels by its visit 
to Washington, where the boys marched in the Taft in- 
augural parade. Upon their arrival at Washington, and as 
they marched up Pennsylvania avenue playing their best, 
looking and feeling proud as emperors, they were followed 
by a gay company of negroes who joined in a fantastic 
dance as an accompaniment to the music The curious 
company made a spectacle long to be remembered by 
those who saw them. The playing of the Toledo News- 
boys’ Band was highly complimented by musicians of note 

At the meeting of the Woman's Educational Club at 
Milner’s last week features of the program were the piano 
duet, “March Arabesque,” by Kortheuer, played by Mrs 
\. C. Mortland and Alice Williams (assistants of Pro 
fessor Kortheuer), and “Kammenoi Ostrow,” by Rubin 
stein, played by Miss Williams 

Ihe Toledo Mannerchor scored another success at the 
concert given Friday night at the Ursuline Auditorium be 
fore a large and appreciative audience. The Mannerchor is 
an oid organization, being now in its eighteenth year, Pro 
fessor: Wylli was the conductor, and if the work done last 
weck is to be taken as criterion he has proven some 


thing more than a success Mrs. Marshall Pease, con- 


tralto, and Clara’ Kohler-Heberlem, pianist, beth from 
Detroit, assisted the club The program included work 
by Mendelssohn, Schubert, Kremser and Angerer 
H. L. Spoun 
MUSICAL TORONTO. 
Toronto, Canada, March 0, 1909 
Recent musical events at Massey Music Hall, which were 
all liberally patronized, were the appearances of Paderew 
ski, February 25, who once more delighted Toronto with 
his wonderful art; Marie Hall, March 1, who, as on het 
previous visit, roused her hearers to a high pitch of enthu 
siasm; Blanche Marchesi, January 25, whose charming 
song interpretations were greatly appreciated, Gertrude 
Huntley, a clever young Canadian pianist, assisting on the 
latter occasion, 
Next Thursday evening Haydn's “Creation” will be given 
by the Toronto Oratorio Society under J]. M. Sherlock, 
Fre 
Nora Hayes, a young violinist of great promise, last even 
ing gave a very pleasing recital in the Conservatory Music 
Hall. Mrs. Gerhard Barton rendered sympathetic and efh- 
crent service as accompanist 
RRR 
Russell G. McLean, baritone, newly appointed soloist at 
the Sherbourne Street Methodist Church, announces a song 
recital March 11. He will be assisted by Gertrude Hunt 
ley. Both these artists have recently returned from then 
studies in Paris 
\ novel and entertaining program was given February 
25 by the Women’s Morning Musical Club in the Conser 
vatory Hall. Original compositions by representative To- 
ronto musicians—Dr. Albert Ham, Arthur Blakeley, Mi 
Zoliner, W. O. Forsyth, R. S. Piggott, Faster Smith, Dr 
Humphrey Anger, Albert Nordheimer and Dr. T. B. Rich 
ardson—were rendered Chere was an overflowing audi 
ence 
H. A. Wheeldon, Mus. Bac. (Cantab.), F. R. C. O., Eng 
land, successor to Dr. Torrington at the Metropolitan 


Methodist Church, is giving recitals upon the large organ 


which are gaining in favor Recent programs included 
the “Soldiers’ Chorus” from “Faust,” selections from “Il 
frovatore” and two negro melodies The instrument con 


tains a set of chimes, of which Mr. Wheeldon makes fre 
quent and effective use 

The Toronto Symphony Orchestra is extending 
to neighboring cities \ concert was recently given in 
Peterboro and other places will likely be visited in the 
near future. Mischa Elman has been engaged for the next 
concert, March 25 

Che University Orchestra, Harold Meir conductor, gave 
a very creditable performance March 3 in Convocation 
Hall The organization, which 1s nicely balanced in the 
various sections, numbers between sixty and seventy play 
ers, who appeared at the concert arrayed in college gown 

ELIZABETH BLAKELEY 
Lhevinne in Los Angeles. 

“Pianists come and go, and sometimes the last ver! 
causes no regret Lhevinne certainly the 
Here 1s a pianist, normal in every sense of the word. IH 
has the technic of Rosenthal, but never once does he abu 
the composition before him by using it as a means of tech 


nical display.”——Los Angeles Graphi 
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London it was under the direct patronage and approval of studying; there was no special preparation for the even 
the late wel! known singing teacher, Delle Sedie. His let- ing. in fact, it was often not until the very day that they 
ters of commendation to his former pupils, Ingo Simon, were to sing that the participants knew what part or song 
Madame Cleaver-Simon and Gertrude Griswold, were was assigned to them. Usually at the end of the program 
those of friend as well as teacher, and he expressed him Mr. and Mrs. Simon would sing at the solicitation of the 
self as happy to have his name used in connection with a pupils, and on one occasion Madame Donalda, who was 
school of singing of which they were the teaching heads. present, was induced to add an aria and a song or two to 
It was the intention of Delle Sedie to take an active in- what had been an enjoyable evening. To show the class 
terest in everything pertaining to the school, the success of music that is being studied and sung at the Delle Sedie 
of which he predicted from the beginning, but just pre- School, mention can be made of the program of the last 
vious to the openng day his death occurred. While his audition, which took place on February 20. On this occa- 
death brought much sadness to his devoted pupils, the sion the pupils who appeared were Madame Serena, 
scheme of the school was not abandoned, and just a little Messrs. Flanagan, Lightstone, Peppercorn, Deighton and 
more than a vear ago the doors of the Delle Sedie School Sickert. The numbers sung were by Gluck, Handel, 
of Singing were opened. The need of such a school must Mozart, Beethoven, Jomelli, Rosa, Martini, Sachini and 
lave been great in London, for from the first a large Pergolese. The lectures have been given by Mrs. J. Ed- 
iumber of pupils enrolled, a number that has been stead- gar Rudge, the subject for this winter being “The History 
ily augmented throughout the year, until now it may soon of Music.” At the lecture last Thursday afternoon the 
he a question of having larger quarters to accommodate fourteenth century was the one entered upon. It is of 


35 Weymouth Sr., ‘ the increasing applications. The school started on a broad course impossible in a short hour to do much more than 

Lonpon, W., March 3, 1909: plan which has been adhered to closely throughout the mention names of the great musicians who influenced music 

Lon we are nothing if not enthusiastic, or pet year. Frequent auditions have taken place, while the lec- so many years ago, and to give some of the many interest 
thu tic, about a composer. Just recently we ing details of their careers and works. Mrs. Rudge made 

M n every program to a greater or less her lecture, or talk, of great interest and was listened to 
concerts being devoted to his works, while with the closest attention. Her extensive knowledge of 

have been what might popularly music, her reading and researches brought together much 

Debu His compositions have been that was little known, and it was not to be wondered at 

u has directed them himself, noticeably that many in the audience took copious notes of details 

(oui Hall Orchestra concert last Saturday after This lecture was delightfully illustrated by the singing of 
three nocturnes for orchestra were given two unaccompanied quartets in which Mr. and Mrs. Simon, 

I performance \ week or so ago we had Miss Griswold and a pupil took part, and by the singing 

' rranged fr Monteverde to Debussy, with of some solos and duets, in which Mr. Flanagan and Mr 
é ut the French composer, so there have been Deighton were the singers representing the school. Mr 

f hearing his music. Who is to be Flanagan is a young American who came over last year to 

ted study at this school; he has a fine tenor voice, and his sing- 

a ing last Thursday was greatly applauded. He possesses 

much interested in the honors that have been temperament as well as voice, and it is really remarkable 
(odowsky in | ippointment to the directorship to hear so good a téchnic after so few months of study. 
Meisterschule of the Vienna Imperial and tie is a hard worker at his chosen profession and will un- 

, Musi t has always been a matter of doubtedly have a successful career in the future that will 

G vsky did t play oftener in London, bring credit to his teachers as well as himself. Mr. Deigh 

during the past year or two hay ton took part with Mr. Simon in a duet from “Samson,” 

n in previou irs, so when the in which he made a marked impression on the audience. 

ippointment came, it was thought that such His voice is of fine quality and he has studied sufficiently 

intmer | pr nt his public appearances in long to have it under control, while the flexibility is sur- 

in other places. But details of the prising in so deep a bass voice. In fact, he sings today, 

pp nt show that he is to be at while still a pupil, far better and with more intelligence 

nts. At his Chopin recital last and finish than some of those prominently before the 

\ wded in every part. Musicians, stu public. The program closed with an aria from “‘Atlanta,” 

usic lov welcomed him again, and tes which was beautifully sung by Mr. Simon. It was just 

ipplause to their enjoyment and apprecia suited to his tenor voice, and all the runs, trills and pro 

\s one of the leading critics said longed notes were object lessons to any singer present 

ir. ¢ . ca lly ever hope to pay a profounder This aria is one that he will sing at his recital in Berlin 
mer f the gifted Pole than he did on on March 19, and it ought to gain him the good will of 

his performance of the works which stood the Berliners. At this recital Madame Cleaver-Simon will 

t most promin his exacting program.” Criticism of course appear in solos and also in duets with her hus 
playing of Godowsky, that is, if band. Their singing of duets is one of the most charming 

fault finding, for there is nothing to find EMILE SAURET AS HE LOOKED IN 1870 features of their recitals. They have in a way made a 

pting by hypercritical listeners The re specialty of old Italian duets, as well as some of the more 

was one that will long dwell im the ures on musical subjects have been of increasing interest modern French ones, and usually have to repeat each one 

those who know and appreciate the great and value. here were about fifty people present last week at the 

\ qualities of this master of the piano \t first the auditions were quite private, only the teach- lecture, among them being Madame Novikoff, Madame 
mre ers and officers of the school forming the audience, but Méra, Mrs. Charles Roche, Mrs. and Miss George, Mrs 

It may emembered that when the Delle Sedie School latterly friends have been asked At these auditions the Ernest Harold Baynes, Cecile Hartog, Mrs. and Miss Fer 
was op | a little more than a year ago in programs have consisted of the songs that the pupils were nald, Mr. and Mrs. Reid, Dr. and Mrs. Pearsall, Mrs. Mur 
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ray, Mrs. Kendall Johnson and Herr Bonawitz. Tea was 
served after the lecture, which gave opportunity for a 
social half hour. Teachers and pupils, as well as the lec 
turer, were warmly complimented and congratulated. The 
success of the Delle Sedie School of Singing is now thor- 
oughly established, the record for the first year proving 
how far sighted the promoters of the school were, while 
he brilliant opening of the second year shows on what a 
sure foundation tne school is established. 
nner 
Count von Heinrich, pupi) of Cernicoff, gave a recital last 
Thursday evening, under the patronage of the German 
Ambassador, Count Wolff Metternich. The hall was crowd- 
ed by friends and admirers of this young pianist, and he 
at once established himself as a successful artist whose 
further appearances will be looked forward to with 
pleasure. 
Last week Count von Wesdehlen played at Cheltenham 
and was immediately requested to give another concert in 
that very musical town. 
Kreisler’s only recital in London this season is to take 
place at Queen’s Hall next Friday afternoon. His pro 
gram includes Bach's suite in E minor, Sinigaglia’s “Rap- 
sodia Piemontese,” prelude and allegro by Pugnani, a study 
by Franz Benda on a chorale by Handel and a group of 
dance movements chosen from works by Martini, Tartini, 
Lola and Francoeur 
compositions to his program, an 


Mr. Kreisler will add one of his own 
“Introduction and Scherzo 
Caprice,” for violin alone, and three 
for which 


caprices by Paganini 
he has arranged a piano accompaniment. 

Ida Kopetschny has just returned from the Continent 
where she has been singing m a number of concerts in 
Frankfort, Cologne, Berlin and several other cities in Ger- 
many. Her singing of the soprano part in Mendelssohn's 
‘St. Paul” 
flattering notices from the press, as well as from the public 
\ll the critics praise the musical intelligence, the warmth 


was everywhere a marked success, with most 


and poetry of her delivery and the special gift she has for 
Fritz Steinbach said of her: “Here is a high, 
beautiful soprano of great purity,” certainly flattering praise 
trom such an authority 


folk lore 


Among her engagements just 
booked is one for a‘recital, where she will sing folklore 
songs in different languages. Later in the month Madame 
Kopetschny will appear at a concert in London. 

Godfrey Nutting has given a number of parties at his 
very pleasant rooms since coming to London to reside. At 
a recent one among those who contributed to the inter- 
esting program were Georgina Delmar, Stewart Gardner, 
Roland Jackson, and there were recitations by Sara de 
Groot. Among the guests on this afternoon were: Hon. 
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Ethel Cadogan, Mrs. Cecil Harmsworth, Mrs. John Platt. 
Mrs. Ernest Platt, Cyril Scott, Hubert Bromilow, Alys 
Bateman, Maud Allan, Mrs. Ball-Greene— widow of the late 
Val Prinsep—and Mr. Prinsep, Alice Madame 
Adele Villiers, Mr. Huskinson, Ger 
trude yon Taysen, Ernest Groom, Mrs. Owen Quick, Des 


Delmar, 
Mackenzie-Fairfax, 
mond Raleigh, Clarence Derwent, Mrs. Few, Mrs. Prim 
rose, Mrs. King, Madge Murphy, Irene St. Clair, and Miss 
Murray-Prior 
George Henschel made his reappearance in London last 
week after an absence of several years. His first 
ance in London was in 1877, thirty-two years ago. 
The proposed National English Opera Union which was 
being organized by Charles Manners has been abandoned 


appear 


ior lack of support. There were three thousand people 
who signed the circulars sent out, all apparently desirous 
of aiding and assisting to establish English opera in Lon 
don. However, when it came to the point of getting these 
three thousand to subscribe for the season at Drury Lane 
next May, only about 250 people responded. So it would 
seem that it is the privinces that support English opera, 
for there are two opera companies playing throughout the 
year out of London, 
in this city. Mr. Manners says in his letter to the press: 
“Heaven only knows what we should do without the 
provinces.” The season of the Moody-Manners English 
Opera Company in Dublin, a very much smaller city than 
this big London, lasts about six weeks and the opera ts 
well patronized. Yet in London there could not be found 
sufficient subscribers for even a three weeks’ season 
RRR, 
Harrod’s, one of the largest “dry goods” 
don, is celebrating its diamond jubilee with concerts from 
March 15 to 19. 
years and is what is called in 
store.” 


with short seasons of a few weeks only 


shops in Lon 


This house has been established sixty 
America a “department 
Giving concerts in such stores here is quite un 
known, but you have many such musical events in your 
large cities 
by Landon Ronald, and the band of the Grenadier Guards, 
Agnes Nicholls, 


The London Symphony Orchestra, conducted 


with the following soloists, are to appear 


Madame Donalda, Madame Galvani, Miss Thudicum, 
Madame Lunn, Madame Thornton, Ben Davies, John 
Coates, Lloyd Chandos, Signor Tamini, Charles Santley, 


Bates, Mark Hambourg, Jean 
Miss Scharrar and Miss Liebmann 

The feature of the concert of the Philharmonic Society 
this evening will be the appearance of Emil Sauer. Mr 
Sauer's first number is to be 
in E flat, and later in the program he will play Liszt's 
‘Ricordanza” and Chopin's allegro de concert in A 
A. T. Kine 


Thorpe Margaret Cooper, 


Gerardy, 


Beethoven's piano concerto 


MUSICAL EVENTS IN LINCOLN. 
Lincoun, Neb.. March 4, 1909 


Mrs. Herzog, one of the leading pianists of this city and 


a woman of great influence in the Matinee Musicale, played 
ior the University students at Convocation on February 25 
Mrs. Herzog’s program included numbers by Chopin, 
Chaminade, Delibes, MacDowell and Liszt. 
Rehearsals for “The Chimes of Normandy” have begun 
at the University School of Music. The opera will be ix 
charge of Mr. Williams, who is one of the new professors 


of the school. 


The Redpath Male Quartet gave a program at the Oliver 
Theater, Monday night, March 1. 


Miss Fodrea, the violinist, pupil of Carl Steckelberg, will 
give her graduating recital in the near future. Miss Fodrea 
will play works by Paganini, Bach, Beethoven, Chopin and 
Sarasate. 

RRR 

Norman Hackett, the actor, gave an address to univer 

remple March 3 

rhe pupils of Mrs. Raymond J] 

cital at their 


sity students at the 


Abbott gave a piano re 

teacher's home, 1423 South Eighteenth street, 
on the afternoon of February 27. 

The piano pupils of Stella Rice gave a recital at the lat 

ter’'s home, 1414 L street, February 27 

The Matinee Musicale Juniors presented Miss Pershing 

in a complimentary recital at the home of one of their 

Raymond, on the 


by Miss Per hing included 


members, Ruth afternoon of February 


28. The program as played 
numbers by Gluck, Brahms, Schumann, Chopin, MacDowel 
and Liszt 
RRR 
The Temple Orchestra, under the baton of Mr. Steckel 
berg, will give another concert within a few weeks The 


fifth symphony by Beethoven and the Bruch concerto in G 


minor (Mr. Steckelberg as soloist) will be the features of 
the program 
zn 
The Eames Amateurs met Monday 
at Miss Bardwell’s 
yeart presented a program on “Music of Nature.” 


Plans are on foot through the co-operation of the Mati 


March 
home, 1917 Euclid avenue. Mrs. En 


alternoon, 


nee Musicale and the Commercial Club t tablish per 


mently a May Music Festival for Lincoln. Negotiation 
are under way to secure the services of the Minneapoli 
Orchestra, the players of which made such a favorable im 
pression in Lincoln last spring FRANK Hypingcr 
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where lhat he is not the composer of one piece was 
unply demonstrated by his performance of his magnificent 
concerto, in three movements, in C minor, which is full of 
the most expressive themes for both orchestra and pidno, 
marvelously rich in musical invention, and affording a great 
opportunity for display of virtuosity. He played it magnifi- 
cently, and when he finished the three preludes which next 
followed, to which he added as encore the C sharp minor 
prelude, we can testify to a scene of triumph for an artist 
such as one seldom witnesses. Rachmaninoff was called 
out again and again by overwhelming applause. It seems 
that he has been living in a wholly retired manner tor 
ome time in Dresden. He looks like a man who has lived 
much within himself, far away from the common world. 
The singer, Margarete Ober, must almost of necessity be 
placed somewhat in the shade, in comparison with such 
great genius. She is the possessor of a rarely beautiful 
alto or mezzo voice, which she uses with great discretion 
and taste. But she placed herself at a still further disad 
vantage by singing with her notes before her. She was 
nevertheless well received by the audience 

lhe two last “Grosse Kunstler Konzerte” 
some of the best known talent from Berlin: Ernst Kraus, 
tenor from the Royal Opera; an exceptionally fine cellist, 
Jacques Lier; Henri Marteau, of the Berlin Hochschule, 


have brought 


and the singer, Ilona Durigo, Ernst Kraus was called at 
the last moment from Berlin to take the place of Anthes, 
who report said, would not be allowed to appear here with 
out being “attached” by the royal operatic authorities, on 
account of his broken contract. For the truth of this 
statement your correspondent cannot vouch In any case, 
Ernst Kraus proved an excellent substitute, and while not 
exactly a born lieder singer, none the less so captured his 
hearers that he was fairly besieged for more. This artist 
makes a most sympathetic impression, and his voice is at 
times of surpassingly lovely quality. 

Lier gave the cello concerto in A minor by Saint-Saens, 
with its interesting themes, characteristic rhythms and beau- 
tiful effects in ensemble. He added a menuet of Ph. E 
Bach, an air of Pergolesi, and an adagio and allegro of 
Boccherini, all of which he had himself arranged with piano 
of Tschaikowsky was 


sccompaniment, The “Mozartiana” 


so well rendered by the orchestra that Olsen was called out 
several times. As to Marteau, while he does not play with 
exactly that tone of authority which we are accustomed to 
hear from Joachim and lately from Kreisler, he is none the 
less a master in purely tonal effects, his tone being of an 
excellent quality and his technic beyond cavil. Fraulein 
Durigo is a singer of a most sympathetic (alto) voice, also 
of a sweet charm of delivery and much warmth, who pro- 
duced an excellent impression also by her simple charm of 
manner and entire absence of pose. Her selections were 
by Gluck, Wolff, Grieg and Kjerulf 
Ree 

Che last Schumann evening of the Leipsic Gewandhaus 
Quartet proved almost an “event” for Dresden. ®The quar- 
tet for piano, cello, violin and viola, op, 47, the “Marchen 
bilder” for violin and piano, and the famous quartet for 
piano, two violins, viola and cello, were on the pro- 
gram. Emil Kronke played like one inspired—and so he 
must have been—by Julius Klengel. Hermann, the player 
of the viola, received an ovation after the “Marchenbilder,” 
while the whole Quartet celebrated a veritable triumph at 


the close These evenings will be continued next season, 


such has been their success. At a later “extra” concert of 
this Quartet, the King was present. 

two evenings of the Petri Quartet call for the highest 
mention. At the former one I arrived in time to hear the 
delicious Haydn string quartet in E flat major (op. 33, 
No. 2), with its mirthful finale and presto, which had to be 
repeated, and the fine quintet of Schubert, in C major, in 
which the second cello was played by Wohlrab, and which 
was one of the best performances I have ever heard of 
this lovely work. At the close great enthusiasm prevailed. 
The best evening of the winter, however, was the last, on 
February 22, when the program showed quite an artistic 
as well as historical arrangement. First, in view of the 
general Mendelssohn celebration, came the E minor Men- 
delssohn quartet; this was followed by that of one of his 
great admirers and supporters, Schumann (the A major, 
op. 41, No. 3), and this in turn by the famous quintet 
of Brahms, Schumann's protégé, for clarinet and string 
quartet. The clarinet was played by Hermann Lange. In 
the matchless adagio, Brahms reaches a summit of lofty 
conception and divine inspiration which must rank this 
work with the masterpieces of the greatest composers. The 
whole Quartet were evidently in the spirit, and attained 
the heights to which these works called them. 

eRe 

Three of the most memorable concerts of the season 
were those given by Prof. Emil Sauer, Jan Kubelik and 
lately that of Sergei Kussewitzky, the famous contrabassist 
Sauer, as of old, held his audience by his great magnetism, 
his energy and force of character, and lastly by his peculiar 
power to electrify his hearers. In the five Scarlatti sona 
tas of his own edition he reproduced all the gay joyousness 
of this old master, all his chic and originality of style, while 
Sauer’s crisp, clean touch, his leggiero and staccati. were 
all called into play for the right execution of these charm 
ing old style classics. He gave a memorable interpretation 
of the second ballade of Chopin, in F major, as also of 
Seethoven’s “Sonata Pathétique,” of Liszt’s “Ricordanza,” 
two of his own compositions, intermezzo and “Sempre 
Scherzando” (most pleasing), and finished with the con 
cert paraphrase of “Eugen Onegin,” Tschaikowsky-Pabst, in 
which all this genial artist’s gathered forces reached a 
grand climax, as the selection is known to be one of his 
greatest tours de force, unless the “Don Juan” fantasie or 
Kubelik 
seems today very much the artist he was at the beginning 
of his career. Those who prophesied that he would ad 


the “Tannhauser” overture of Liszt be excepted 


vance with his years, and gain in depth, breadth and power, 
have not as yet seen their hopes fulfilled. On the other 
hand, he has the same enchanting tone as of old, the same 
wonderful smoothness of bowing, the same dazzling tech 
nic, which he never seems to flaunt before the public, but 
with a beautiful and impressive dignity uses only for the 
most legitimate purposes, as in his execution of the Paga 
nini etudes, by which he instructs as well as arouses won 
der at his perfect ease and grand mastery. A young pian 
ist, Alex Raab, assisted, and showed himself to be an artist 
of the keyboard who promises great things for the future. 
He performed very well the Bach-Tausig toccata and fugue 
in D minor and Rubinstein’s well known “Staccato Etude” 
in C major. 

Speaking of Kubelik reminds me to say that -Ondricek 
scored an immense success in the concert of the Vincentius 
Verein, where too much could scarcely be said of his sweet 
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ness and purity of tone, his refined and artistic sensibilities, 
his genuineness of musical expression. 

As space fails here, I shall speak at another time of the 
concert of Sergei Kussewitzky, whose appearance here ex- 
cited much attention in musical circles. Mention also 
should be made of the widely observed Mendelssohn cele- 
bration upon the one hundredth anniversary of his birth, 
when scarcely any musical institution of Dresden failed to 
hold some sort of memorial service or “Erinnerung” in 
concert form 


Blakeley Organ Recitals. 
Arthur Blakeley, the organist, of Toronto, Canada, has 
added to his laurels by his recent recitals in the Dominion 
rhe following excerpt ts from the Toronto Globe of Feb 


ruary 27, 1909 


Mr. Blakeley is setting a high standa - x ograms th 
season, and his recitals are attracting attention both f ind near, 
he having received communications frem New York, Chicago ard 

ther places complimenting him upon the splendid work he is doing 
last Saturday’s program contained a strikingly riginal sonata Iry 
Borowski, Arensky’s tender nd athetic bercense and the famous 
Rachmaninoff prelude—all ied with the national traits characts 
istic of Eastern Europe; selections from tw w sonatas by Amer 
can writers, Horatio Parker and Mark Andrews; Wagner's finale 
to “Das Rheingold,” depicting the entrance of the gods into Wa! 
halla; Liszt’s “Espousal of Josep! 1 Mary,” suggestive of wedding 
bells and “Ave Marias und the sonata by Julius Reubke, ‘Th 
Psa (x Whom Vengean Belongeth,’ 

k of nazing Cac t t 


Tak in New York and Toronto. 
At the close of the orchestral season in Pittsburgh, March 
27, Eduard Tak, the concertmeister of the Pittsburgh Or 
chestra, is going to New York. He will be available for 


engagements The following press notices refer to M1 
Vak’s playing in Toronto with the orchestra last month 
Much t st be given kx ard t concertmetst 
for his virtuosity im Saimt-Sac viol solo, “Rondo Caprice 
M Ta tist is ton A 
tality. He was ty nto W i, February ) 
The y instrumental t Ro Cap 
Saint-Sac f playe t I 1 Tah concertme 
ft stra “ wot ced being alle 
1 tw Xtra bers M 
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Prof, Wilhelm Schwendemann, teacher of violin at the 
Wurzburg Conservatory, died recently, after thirty-six 
years of service at that institution 
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yor nong singers. Or n point that ought 
Louise Ormsby's Popularity Grows. GE rahe 
to be touched upon is her big repertory Therefore, she 
Increased demands for Louise Ormsby, the soprano, in 
dicate that her popularity is growing. She hes filled many 


excellent engagements in the Middle West this season, 


is one of the concert and oratorio singers who is “always 
ready” for an emergency The following press notices 


refer to Miss Ormsby’s singing at a performance of “Eli 
and more and more societies from that section are en 


; jah” in Chicago, and a song recital in Indianapolis 
gaging her. Last week Miss Ormsby sang at a perform- : 
ance of “The Persian Garden,” and at the Hyde organ Louise Ormsby was t soprat f i {x 
> range and pleasing « ty which is 1 
concert at St. Bartholomew's Church corner Forty-fourth 
achievement was the Hear \ Isra w was give aret \ 
but with finish.—Chicago Daily T e, I 
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pleasing timbre and musical « t In 1 ‘ What IH I 
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attributes showed to the best ty t 
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1) 
street and Madison avenue, New York, March 24, she 
will sing again at another performance of “The Persiat Raoul Koezalskiy, the w 
( ami March 25 agam at the Hyde concert at t! pseudonym of Geors il 
fashionable St. Bartholomew's. With beauty of voice and opera whicl | ‘ it 
intelligence, Miss Ormsby combines musical ability that is Muhlha 1 Otto He “ t 
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Vienna, February 15, 1909 


the ebb in concerts brought about by the Christ- 

| New Year's holidays, a perfect flood of musical 
rtainments broke forth in January Including oper 
it present eight theaters in Vienna afford 


ical entertainment then there are on an 

oncert i vithout counting the 

op neet the programs of which consist 

t important musical event during the last four 

is b nd doubt Amalia Materna’s farewell to the 


nal retirement from public work of one 


test vocal artists of all times. The wonder 
the Wagner singer par excellence, 


Bayreuth Brinnhilde and Kundry in the years 

vas heard once more in concert, and from 

nfine herself teaching only She 

| M reinsgebaude” in the same hall 
nder Richard Wagner’s own 
rinnhilde’s final number from the 

nmerung” on the occasion of its very first per 

and again this time, as a white haired matron, 

in i piration of the master, she 

1 in her listeners frenetic enthusiasm She retired 

tage thirteen years ago. Her glorious voice 


ld time power and fullne and, in 


pot fa lut eauty of tone this mistress o! 
é today unequalled, much less excelled Such 
1 power of expression united to such vocal art 

nvwhere else Thus the great 

ppearance gave an exhibition of 

ind in declamation such as. the 

f tau d through her have the living 
laterna’s art is conclusive proof of the falsity 

| exploded saving that Wagner ruins the voice 
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Sucher, Lehmann, etc., have long since done the same. 
Materna’s principal roles were Brinnhilde, Elizabeth, Or- 
trud, Isolde, Fidelio, Donna Anna, Aida, Valentine and 
Selika. The deeds of this vocal tragedienne are written on 
the pages of musical history in letters of gold, and those 
who were so fortunate as to hear her on the stage will 
forever cherish the memory of her art. 

A large number of novelties have been heard in con- 
cert, yet there was scarcely one that made a deep im 
pression, while fully half of them were not even worth 
mentioning. Glazounow’s fifth symphony, in B flat major, 
was performed in the fifth Philharmonic concert under 
Weingartner, and, thanks to its brilliant interpretation, 
it found favor with a part of the public. A work of 
value is Edward Elgar's A flat symphony, which was 
brought out by the Concertverein, under Ferdinand Loewe. 
(his Englishman speaks, in tones, the selected language 
of an educated gentleman, without, however, appealing 
to the heart—at least, with us here; yet one listens to 


him with respect and interest. The zealous Concertverein 


VIENNA’S SYMPHONIC CONDUCTOR, FERDINAND LOEWE 


also made us acquainted with Max Reger’s violin con 
certo in A major, op. 101, which bristles with difficulties 
but was played by Henri Marteau in a masterly manner 
also with Heinrich G. Noren’s “Kaleidoscope” variations 
for orchestra—a work full of esprit and _interest_ from 


“ TOUCH / AND TECHNIC,” the remarkable System of Piano 
Study developed by the late 


DR. WILLIAM MASON 


will continue to be taught by his erstwhile pupil, 

EDWARD MORRIS BOWMAN, 
for many years Dr. Mason’s disciple and co-worker. Teachers and 
talented students prepared for professional career. Harmony and 
Counterpoint (class and private) by Bowman-Weitzman System. 
STUDIO: STEINWAY HALL Tel. 3140 Stuyv. 
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the standpoint of counterpoint and _ color. 


The sixth 
Philharmonic concert, under Weingartner, was a most 
enjoyable, artistic affair, as it brought Beethoven’s “Pas- 
torale” symphony, Wagner's “Faust” overture, and Hugo 
Wolf's delightful “Italian” serenade. These works were 
rendered with rare brilliancy and finish. 
\t the Royal Opera the second novelty of the season 
was brought out, the opera, “The Vagabond,” by the 
French composer, Xavier Leroux, who is a pupil of Mas- 
senet. In spite of a good performance, it proved to be a 
dismal failure. The libretto is taken from Jean Richepin’s 
“Le Chemineau”; the drama of itself is very ineffective, 
but it has been made much more so in the libretto. The 
music is a little better, but it is too weak in invention and 
too uninteresting to redeem the feeble subject. 
The Volksoper introduced Umberto Giordano’s music 
drama, “Andre Chenier,” which, although it was written 
twelve years ago, was quite new to us in Vienna. ‘This 
novelty, too, had a very meager success, though certain 
scenes made a pleasing impression. The performance itself 
was most praiseworthy. It is interesting that our stages 
are now reviving the works of Franz van Suppé, the Vien 
nese master-creator of operettas; this, “Donna Juanita,” 
in the Carl Theater; “Fatinitza,” in the Raimund Theater, 
and “Boccaccio” and the beautiful “Galathea,” in the Volk 
soper, have had a merry resurrection. 
Finally, a decade after his death, the genius of Anton 
sruckner has found recognition here. During the com 
poser’s life this recognition was denied him, through the 
opposition of narrow, pedantic and malicious criticism 
We are coming more and more to the conviction that 


his symphonic creations are the most gigantic in the days 
since Beethoven and Schubert. His symphony in D 
minor, No. 3, was given by the Concertverein, and the 
one in E major, No. 7, by the Tonkinstlerverein; in both 
cases the listeners were deeply moved. 
eRe 

At the second concert of the Gesellschaft der Musik 
freunde was performed, for the first time, Gabriel Pierné’s 
“The Children’s Crusade,” a musical legend in oratorio 
form ‘This treats of the well known historical episode 
of the thirteenth century, according to which a large num 
ber of children went forth to find the grave of Christ in 
Jerusalem. The composer reveals talent and skill, and he 
unites his noble musical themes in an effective whole. It 
was a happy idea of Pierné’s to make use of children’s 
choruses, which fitted admirably into the whole scheme 
The performance was conducted by the composer in per- 
son, who had come over from Paris on purpose; he proved 
to be an excellent leader, and he was very enthusiastically 
applauded. 

Among the soloists who have appeared here during the 
past month, only those will be mentioned who have world 
wide reputation: Ferruccio Busoni, who last year unfor 
tunately was lost to us as principal of the Master School 
for Piano Playing, gave two concerts; these were quite 
wonderful affairs, and without going into detail on the 
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playing of this artist, | must state that he certainly is one 
of the very greatest living pianists. What he does he feels 
deeply, and his fabulous technic knows no difficulties. 
Moriz Rosenthal, who also gave a recital, was technically 
remarkable, but he failed to equal Busoni in expression. 
Among the violinists, Fritz Kreisler, Jan Kubelik and 
Bronislaw Hubermann were heard in several concerts. 
Kubelik astonished again with his virtuoso tricks, but his 
tone lacks soul; this is just what Fritz Kreisler has in a 
high degree, while Hubermann seems to keep midway 
between the two. The famous cellist, Robert Haussmann, 
the former quartet associate of Joseph Joachim, died sud 
denly of heart failure on the morning of the day when his 
concert was to have taken place. We have often heard 
and admired his art. Of masters of song, who are to- 
day, alas, thinly sown, Johannes Messchaert was the only 
really great one. Simple greatness characterizes his man- 
ner as a lieder and oratorio singer, and it would be hard 
to find a rival. Worthy of mention is Julia Culp, a lieder 
Singer of winning attributes; she has a pleasing, flowing 
voice, but one could wish for more warmth and tenderness 
in her delivery. 
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ingly low admission prices. Haydn's oratorios, Mozart's, 
Beethoven's, and Schubert's symphonies form the corner- 
stone of the programs. The enthusiastic applause at 
these concerts and the increasing number of such per- 
formances prove that a necessity is felt for such musical 
entertainments among the lower classes. In this respect 
other cities might emulate Vienna Apert ERNs1 


Claude Cunningham for Important Parts. 


It would seem that when a baritone is required for im 
portant works, wherein musicianship as well as voice and 
good singing is necessary, Claude Cunningham is the man 
called upon to do the work. For instance, when Dr. A. S 
Vogt, conductor of the famous Mendelssohn Choir, of 
roronto, decided to give Elgar's “Caractacus” he selected 
Cunningham to sing the difficult and trying title role; when 


that this excellent artist is doing shows what application, 
thorough study and determination will do for the young 
artist who has real talent. It will be remembered that one 
Saturday last season, between the hours of 9 and 1, Cun 
ningham learned in three languages nine songs which he 
had never seen before and sang them at Carnegie Hall at 
2 o'clock the same day with enormous success These 


trials show the artistic equipment of the artist 


MUSIC IN WINNIPEG. 
WiINNIP Mareh poy 
\ very interesting pupils’ recital was given last Tuesday 
in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, when Mr, Couture had his violin 
before the public. Miss Simonson and Marjorie 


Barracl 
TACK were nearad 


students 
in Musin’s “Mazurka di Bravura’ 
and Rode’s seventh concerto. Several ensemble selections 
were played, with Mrs. Landry at the piano 

Milan Sokoloff was the soloist of the evening at the 
Clef Club last Saturday night; Mr. Savine will assist next 
week his evening’s program is devoted to Beethoven 


ind Schumann 


As a result of his phenomenal success here in his concert Mr. Perzinger was on the program at the Woman's 
February 12, Francis Macmillen has been engaged for Musical Club last Monday afternoon, when he again scored 
seven concerts by the Tonkunstler Orchestra, of this city, 4 triumph by his soulful playing of his violin. Mr, Gi 
appearing twice under the baton of Weingartner and five was accompanist 
times under Nedbal, the regular conductor of the orchestra > &:-a 
lwo of the seven appearances are as soloist at the orches Miss Mollot, pianist and teacher, will present her pupi 
tra's big symphony concerts held on March 4 and March 11, in recital March 30 
at which Macmillen will play the Goldmark and Wieniaw Ree 
ski concertos respectively. The violinist’s appearances at The Knox Church Quartet and | r, Rhys Thoma 
Graz March 13 and 3udapest March 31 will be under hoirmaster, ere giving excellent Sunday evening musi 
Weingartner. The concerts at Trieste, Venice and Buchar it their servic Selections from will be giver 
est will be conducted by Nedbal. Macmillen has appeared morrow night 
Vienna twice. At his own concert February 12 he had sre 
a tremendous ovation from an audience that completely [he mont Nixon K p will be 
filled the great Musikverein Saal. He played the Mendels eld M. \ il 
sohn, Goldmark and Paganini concertos. The audience at promising young pianists in public appearan 
the close of the concert was so demonstrative that Mac er re 
millen was forced to play three encores and the people only The Studio Cl 1 C. Landry ind director 
left the Saal after the lights had been turned out. Many 1 spler ( Erl King’s Daugl 
followed his carriage to the hotel, where he was enter ntly betore ge a ‘ proceeds wet 
tained by Leschetizky rhe second appearance of Mac lev oY MCA Sw M Cuthbert sang the 
millen in Vienna was February 21, at the big concert of Mother will good dra fervor 
the Concordia Club. Here he scored a success such as old | a ed 
members of the club say has not been accorded an artist Walter McKinley |! cen chosen busines anager of 
in years. During the playing of the three numbers which CLAUDE CUNNINGHAM it Chimes Oper Compar They purpose giving 
he contributed to the program Macmillen was repeatedly Dragons de Villars,” with a strong cast 
interrupted by applause and had no less than ten recalls at the New York Oratorio Society elected to give Wolf-Fer RRR 
the close. Macmillen is playing the second and last con rari’s “Vita Nuova” this season Cunningham was chose Thursday next occurs ladies’ night at the Clef Club 
cert of his own here, March 16. Ie will be assisted by to sing the exacting leading part. Gustav Mabler } en- when members will n excellent program, and bat 
the Tonkunstler Orchestra and will play Mozart, Bruch gaged Cunningham for his opening concerts with the re juet, at the Royal Alexandra H R FLO 
and Vicuxtemps concertos rganized Philharmonic Society, which is creating so muc! 
Ree interest just now; then Cunningham has been engaged to Boleslaw Smiaty” (“Boleslaw the Brave’), three act 
In our Vienna musical life the “workmen's” symphony sing the baritone parts in “The Dream of Gerontius” and 1 by Ludomir Rozycki, made a hit at Lemberg, con 
concerts are especially gratifying undertakings; at these in the Bach “St. Matthew Passion” at Carnegie Hall, and ducted by the composer. Rozycki belongs to the moder 
our principal orchestra and choral associations give pro- he is to sing “Elijah” with the large People’s Choral young Polish school of ic, Karloviez, Fitelberg, Syn 
grams of good music, adapted to the people, at exceed- Union at the Hippodrom The class and caliber of work wski, Szelut a, Opi uski, Melcer, etc 
: ALBERT 
4 
SOPRANO WALTER RB. ANDERSON, Manager 
Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals & West 38th Street, New York 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSICAL CLUBS. under the administration of officers elected for 1908. The 


election of officers for 1909 was held March 3, and a report 


Orrice oy tus Press Secretary, Mrs. Joun Otiver, 
156 Nortm Bettevug Bourevarp, will be given at an early date. 
Memruis, Tenn., March 10, 1909 a 
Grand Rapids will have a musical festival during the Beginning with March 5, the Morning Etude, of St. 
eeting of the National Federation, which will be held in | oujs) Mo., will arrange programs for “symphony days.” 


May 24 to 29. The Theodore Thomas Orchestra yrs) Howard Watson was in charge of the program on 


engaged by the St. Cecelia Society, the entertain the sth, when a paper was read ‘on “Mendelssohn’s Char 


b, and everything points to Grand Rapids, St. Cecelia acteristics and Their Influence on His Compositions.” 
eS March 19, Ella Mackle will arrange the program, “Spring 
ses Symphony.” A paper on “Schumann as a Tone Poet” will 
e following clubs have made recent contributions to },, presented. 
Amer i Prize Composition Fund Tuesday Musical, a 
Springfield, Mass.; Matinee Musical, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Mrs. Heber Knott, of Grand Rapids, Mich., has entire 
e Clef, Newton, Kan., and two Mississippi clubs, charge of the press work for the northern section, and 
mel siloxi and Greenwood Grand Rapids until after the biennial, which will be held 
es _ in that city May 24 to 29 
Phe amt | Lenten concert of the Union Music Club, of 
M vill Le given April 10 at the First Congre Met 
tion r Mrs. Charles B. Roland will be the di 
lor the ning. Miss Spencer, Miss Wirthlin, Miss MUSIC IN THE MONUMENTAL CITY. 


Bartimore, March 8, 1909 
we and Mrs. Epstein will contribute to the entertain 
id it not been for the obtrusive realit at the ili 

George Frankel, a valu mber of the 
, sete rankel, a valued membx delphia Orchestra was appearing here for the last time 


rd of th Jational Federation, is the president. Mrs 
: yo ’ thi ison the night of March 1, at the Lyric, would 
Philipp N. Moore honorary president 
have been an unalloyed pleasure Mr. Pohlig re 
Pig sees er turned to his place as the master builder of programs, and 
rding to the uthine given in the year book for the 
‘ . the one he presented was conducted by him and played 
Clef ( » of Jonesboro, Ark., the next meeting ws . 
‘ : : by his men in a manner which left nothing to be desired 
vit ( Lb. Greeg rhe lesson for the ‘ 
Buck iM Virgil P i] [he audience was an improvement, in numbers, over the 
by M W. W concert which preceded it, the medical and chirurgica 
faculty being a commission beneficiary upon this occasion, 
( lar Knight, the club's gifted pianist, will add sev 


ind it was well that a large number of new patrons should 
mber ( (sree and Mr J H Little also 


program, and Mr r. D. Warner will read a 
lif f Dudley Buck 


have heard this splendid orchestra play; for, when it 


comes to us next year, it will have just that many more 


e & friends in this city he program included: “Les Preludes,” 
Vises Liszt; symphony in B minor (“Unfinished”), Schubert ; 
oe ; : ; concerto for piano and orchestra, in B flat minor, op. 23 
for April 1g. Mr James P. Houston 1 

Ischaikowsky, and overture, “Benvenuto Cellini,” Berlioz 
[he orchestra played superbly, and it is an unusual thing 
for an audience here to inanifest so much spontaneous 
the Kirst Baptist ( hurch in that city March 3 eR # was exhibited Mr Pohlig ene recalled 

so many times that he most graciously and fittingly mo 

tra to rise and receive, with him, the hearty plaudits 
Harold Randolph was the soloist, and he was the recipient 

. 8 8 of an ovation from his townspeople. He played the con 

\ society, of Danbury, Conn., cele certo in a masterful manner and fully deserved the 1 

It inauguration of President Taft with a concert ception accorded him, It was again demonstrated, in Mr 
pont mpaign song Bessie Wessells had Randolph's engagement, that the ancient provincialism, 
. program and delightful afternoon was which bars a dweller in Baltimore from an appearance in 
March 1S the hject of the meeting will be “The any of the major affairs given here, was a_ ridiculous 

| n of the Harp Mrs. Charles Murphy and Dor fallacy, and the thanks of the local profession are due thi 
Rider will be the program committe splendid artist for adding a spike to the coffin which en 

cases this dishonored effigy of straw 


cli Music Club, of Topeka, Kan. will give a 


im non March 24. Mareh 10 the Clara Ascherfeld, pianist, took with her to Havre de 
lur Modern Enolish Comoosers.” Min 
. _ ones Miss Park- Grace, Md., upon the night of March 2, the following 
re of the las ovram > ‘ 
. © last progran Baltimore musicians, who gave an extremely interesting 


ere oncert under the auspices ot the Presbyterian ( hurch, 
he Matinee Musical, of Coffeyville, Kan. heard yiz.; Elizabeth Albert, soprano; Bart Wirtz, cellist, and 
Veter in piano recita thi was the last concert Merrill Hopkinson, _ baritone The largest audience ever 
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assembled in the building to hear a concert of a like 
character gave ample evidence of the pleasure they en- 
joyed. 

Dr. Ludwig Willner is to give this city the rare oppor 
tunity of hearing him a second time this season. Let 
every one who reads this announcement constitute himself 
or herself an individual advertising bureau, so that every 
one who went on February 23, and those who were so 
unfortunate as to miss hearing him upon that date, may 
he present upon April 6, and give this giant artist the 
royal reception he shonld receive 

\fter a concert in Cambridge. Md., and Dover, Del 
Nellie A. Seliman, contralto, of Brown Memorial Church, 
spent the balance of the week, beginning February 21, in 
New York, and while there met and sang for some in 
fluential people. She was entertained on Thursday, the 
2sth, at the residence of Mrs. C. W. Ray, 128 West Eighty 
second street, and sang for a distinguished gathering, be 
ing assisted at the piano by Leonard Liebling. After her 
marriage, which will occur in the near future, she will 
reside in New York, and thus we shall once more lose one 
of our most promising singers 

The recital, in Alumni Hall, of the Western Maryland 
College, on the night of March 5. was given by Mathilde 
8. Rimbach, soprano; Nellie A. Sellman, contralto; Ethel 
Garrett Johnston, at the piano, and Merrill Hopkinson, 

iritone his song recital was in the regular winter 
course, and was attended by all the students of the col 
ge, and a goodly number of the residents of Westminster, 
it which place the college is located. Misses Rimbach and 
Johnston are members of the music faculty, are talented 
women, and are doing a good work there 

The regular Saturday afternoon musicale at the Arundel 
Club was given on the 6th, by Harry Patterson Hopkins, 
pianist, and Edna A. Brown, soprano. Mr. Hopkins is 
a talented graduate of the Peabody, and appeared as solo 
pianist, composer, transcriber and accompanist, and in each 
of these rather considerable varieties of accomplishments 
he demonstrated his grasp upon many phases of the art 
of music. He is at this time a resident of Washington, 
1). C, yet he keeps in touch with this city, and is organist 
und) schoirmaster of the Franklin Street Presbyterian 
Church. Miss Brown, a pupil of Steinmuller, has an ex 
cellent voice, and will attain an enviable place in_ the 
art, if she is diligent and helps the future to develop the 
fine possibilities of the present. She is the soprano in 
the church in which .Mr. Hopkins is the choirmaster 


MH 


Mieczyslaw Karlowicz, the gifted young Polish com 
poser, was killed recently during a landslide at Zakopan 
Karlowicz, only thirty-one years old, had composed a 
serenade for orchestra, a violin concerto, a “Per Aspera” 
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BOSTON HERALD. 


His touch is varied, and whatever be the 
degree of dynamic force exerted, it is 
beautiful. He can be lyrically poetic, and 
he has true strength. His brilliance has 
warmth; it is not mere glitter. In his fleet- 
ness there is the suggestion of something 
that is both sparkling and liquid. 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 


Gabrilowitsch’s method and mood 
brought the pieces to a just, penetrating 
and fascinating beauty. To all he gave a 
soft and sensuous loveliness of tone—a 
tone of perfect limpidity that never lost 
its rhythmic undulation, that flowed with 
every curve and ripple of the music, that 
was as a mirror to every shading that the 
pianist would give it. Now it had the 
haunting charm of subdued song; again it 
warmed into a soft brightness; again it 
was all reflections of the mood of the 
music and of Mr. Gabrilowitsch. 


BOSTON ADVERTISER. 

The recital emphasized conclusively Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch’s individuality as a player, 
his fluent technique, his composure, above 
all his delicate, lovely, limpid, silvery tone 
—a tone that rather baffles description. 


NEW YORK EVENING WORLD. 

Gabrilowitsch has an immense following 
in New York, and his poetic interpretation 
marks an ideal for students. His art wins 
by the depth of feeling and delicacy of ap- 
peal. After a succession of pianists of the 
last month or two, Gabrilowitsch scores by 
reason of his poetic insight and his refined 
and delicate perception of the intention of 
the composers. 


NEW YORK WORLD. 


Personally I was so absorbed in the most 
artistic interpretation of the music as such 
that the mere mechanics of it, as evidently 
all sufficient, passed me by—a compliment 
in itself to the player. Yet I should men- 
tion Gabrilowitsch’s pure, compact and dis- 
creet dynamics, skilful pedaling and won- 
derfully suave, mellow, singing tone, and 
delicacy and fluency of execution. Alto- 
gether, I have not enjoyed so much or been 
more moved by any piano playing so far 
this season. 


MUSICAL COURIER. 


For one and a half hours the people sat 
enthralled. Technic was not displayed; it 
was a part of the wonderful spell which 
his playing seemed to throw over his listen- 
ers. There was no dynamic force or mu- 
sical fireworks, but pure art and virtuosity. 
After the program was over, requests for 
more came so imperiously from all portions 
of the house that not until the artist had 
responded four times, and the workmen 
came upon the stage to remove the piano, 
did the insistent Gabrilowitsch-worshippers 
allow him to stop. 


NEW YORK TIMES. 

Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s playing was admired 
for its elegance, perfect clarity and rhythm- 
ical firmness. His tone is exquisitely re- 
fined. In the serious variations he played 
with a fine sympathy, with the composer’s 
spirit and with repose and delicate chisel- 
ing of the shifting outlines. 


CRITICS UNITE 


In Paying Tribute to the Consummate Art of 


OSSIP 
GABRILOWITSCH 


Ist New York Appearance This Season, January 
10th, Established a Record for Attendance. 


2d Recital February 6th (9th New York Appear- 
ance) Broke former Record. 


FAREWELL NEW YORK APPEARANCE, 
Carnegie Hail, Saturday Afternoon, May 8th. 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 


868 CARNEGIE HALL - - - NEW YORK 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO USED EXCLUSIVELY 


BOSTON GLOBE. 


The abilities, technical and otherwise, 
disclosed by him at the Symphony and 
Kneisel concerts commanded further recog- 
nition by his performance yesterday. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch is continually interesting, for 
he believes in the efficacy of strong tonal 
contrasts and never permits himself to be 
come monotonous. 


CHICAGO EVENING POST. 


The packed house which listened to the 
Russian pianist’s recital yesterday was elo- 
quent testimony as to the public faith in 
and admiration of his efforts. Mr. Gabrilo- 
witsch’s playing is worthy of the highest 
admiration, It reflects a musical nature at 
once earnest and poetic. In an age in 
which the piano is treated by many accord- 
ing to the energetic methods prevalent 
among energetic prize fighters, it is no 
little solace to happen across an occasional 
performer who puts his face in charm of 
sound and the tender expression of beauty 
that lies in subtle planes of art. 


CHICAGO NEWS. 


There is a sense of security and satis- 
faction in the pianism of Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch that requires no adventitious aid to 
make his coming a matter of moment with 
lovers of music. This Russian pianist has 
advanced from the prodigy period nor- 
mally, and his artistic stature is impressive, 
measured by the best standards. Although 
lis program was made up of familiar selec- 
tions, the unfailing freshness of his trans- 
lations gave them a charm that infused his 
auditors with the keenest pleasure. 


CHICAGO EXAMINER. 


In the Mozart rondo we heard an inter- 
pretation with tender tone and non-legato 
touch such as only the old harpsichords 
and clavichords could produce. The Bee- 
thoven sonata was but little removed from 
this old classical spirit, and nobility of tone 
and fine and clear technic characterized its 
rendition. Gradually this contemplative 
spirit. vanished, and in the “Variations 
Serieuses” the virtuoso could be repressed 
no longer, and we heard the pianist at his 
technical heights and musical powers. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE. 


Rarely indeed is a pianist found who is 
able to make his instrument so unfailingly 
beautiful as is Gabrilowitsch. There is 
never a moment when his hands are upon 
it that anything of harshness or angularity 
or ugliness comes from it. The tone may 
be big and sonorous, and even crashing, 
but it is never ugly. There are virility and 
positiveness and authority voiced in it and 
by it, but it remains ever rounded, ever 
beautiful, ever noble in quality. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE, 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch gave a recital yester- 
day in Carnegie Hall before a fine audi- 
ence, and showed, on other recent occa- 
sions, that his style has gained poise and 
clarity, without losing energy or masculin- 
ity. There was apparent throughout a nice 
adjustment of dynamic values and a con- 
tant heed for the quality of tone that sings 
on after the instant of the impact of ham- 
mer on strings. 
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Converse’s “Pipe of Desire” has gone out after 
all, and 1s not to be heard at the Metropolitan this 
spring. Smoke up. 


THE promised prosperity of Taft’s reign has not 
yet put in an appearance. Prices for music lessons 


remain steadily the same. 


— 


in order to please out of 
carefully 


Tue text of “Salome,” 


town audiences, will have to be so ex- 


purgated that audiences may listen to it without the 
slightest interest. 


— 
Léon Rains, the basso, who sang Hagen and 


Mephistopheles at the Metropolitan recently, sailed 


for Europe last Thursday, to resume his duties at 


the Dresden Royal Opera. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: “You ask: ‘How could 


Parsifal have been the father of Lohengrin?’ Evi- 
dently there is a Wagner opera missing some- 
where.”” Amendment accepted. 
le office boy says that baseball, tennis, fishing 


and hammock siestas will soon supplant melodra- 
inatic operas, weighty symphony seances, and _pal- 


pitating pupils’ recitals. The office boy seldom is 
wrong. 


4 
“Electra” was repeated 
From all signs 


Tne Dresden success of 


recently in Barmen and Hamburg. 
it would appear that the latest Strauss opera will 
duplicate the popularity and profits of “Salome” in 


Germany. 


L.. M. Runen has been appointed business man- 
ager for the New York Grand Opera Company, un- 
der the direction of Signor Pinsuti, to open at the 
Music, for a season of 


\cademy of September 4, 


nine months, 


Tue Sun prints more stories about Strauss and 
not mentioned 


his economical habits. One of them 


by the Sun—is his practice never to pay daily paper 


music critics for “annotations,” nor to present them 


© their wives with furniture, jewelry, or articles of 


clothing. 

THE opera season is nearing its end and gladsome 
The lay of 
bird will soon soothe our ears, and it 
that fall 
more agreeably upon our senses than the p‘ping of 
the 
out this patient land in winter 


signs of spring fill the air at intervals. 


the summer 


is no exaggeration to sav its music will 


passionate operatic press agent, heard through 
Our Paris letter of this week contains complete 
and interesting news of the Paris Grand Opera sit 


uation up to date. The figures of receipts for the 
various works presented are especially noteworthy; 
the standpoint. Faust” 
continues to lead in popularity at Paris, and, on the 


other hand, the opera that accomplished the weakest 


viewed from \merican st 


(,otterdam- 
repertory 


box office result was ““Tannhauser.” 


merung” far exceeded the earlier Wagner 
in drawing power. 
the Paris Grand Opera is shown to be $2,702! In 
New York that would just about pay for the light- 
ing, staff, 
and printing at any of the opera houses, with no 
money left for the “ 


The average nightly income at 


heating, house stage hands, advertising 
stars” or other principals, minor 
singers, chorus, conductors and orchestra! 

Ir is said that Campanini refused to continue at 
the Manhattan because he insisted upon a mutual 
and 


giv- 


contract, that is a contract that binds both sides 


not a contract such as is now used and signed, 


ing to side only—to Hammerstein 


one the right to 
abrogate. Whether such a contract has any legal 
basis the lawvers might better decide: we cannot 


conceive how a contract not on a mutual basis can 


stand. However, Mr. Hammerstein apparently un- 
derstands his business, and as he is the responsible 
party he certainly cannot abandon the authority, for 
responsibility and authority cannot be divided ; 

fact they are one. Consequently he must control 
and that means he must have the right to insist upon 
what he considers his proper conception of a con- 
tract such as he wants and must have. Mr. Cam- 
panini knows his business, too, and very well indeed, 
and now better than ever. We are therefore in- 
clined to the theory that Hammerstein and Cam- 
panini will get together again. That seems about 


the wisest thing, everything considered, in America 
and Europe. 
SOME of the current operatic gossip: Campanini 


will not lead next season at the Academy of Music 
and Constantino is not to sing there,as he has just 
signed for Buenos Aires. However, Donalda, for- 
merly of the Manhattan, will be one of the Academy 
prima donnas. Ernst von Schuch, chief conductor 
of the Dresden Royal Opera, will lead some pei 

formances Frieda 
Hempel, ‘coloratura soprano at the Berlin Opera, is 


at the Metropolitan next season. 


to be heard at the Metropolitan next season if she 
can secure her release from the management abroad. 
Carl Jorn has been refused a leave of absence for 
1y09g-10 by the Berlin Royal Opera, but thinks mat- 
ters can be adjusted on his return there this sum- 
mer, so that he may rejoin the Metropolitan forces 
next winter. Gadski is hesitating whether to sign a 
long opera engagement with the Metropolitan for 
the coming year or devote most of her time to con- 
cert touring. The Metropolitan is to open its new 
season on November 15 next, for a term of twenty 
One hundred and twenty subscription per- 
100 evenings and twenty 


weeks. 
formances are promised— 
matinees. The regular subscription performances 
will be given as in past years, including Saturday 
evening. Opera comique will alternate with grand 
opera on Saturday nights, however, and regular sub- 
The Manhattan 
Opera also is to open on November 15. 


scription prices will be charged. 


PARIS PROTECTS ITSELF. 
The Paris Figaro prints the following in its issue 
of February 26: 
ESCAPE OF PFHE CHAMPS-ELYSEES 


One may hope henceforth that the 


famous theater-palace, 
about which too much has been said up to now, will not 
the 


occupied by the 


be built in Champs-Elysées on the ground formerly 


“Cirque d’Eté,” and which is reserved for 
The Municipal Commission, adopt- 
opnuon of the Municipal Counselor of the quarter, 


children for playing. 
ing the 


Mr. Froment-Meurice, has expressed an opinion unfavor 
able to any construction, and the Old Paris Commission 
has adopted the same decision, but as a precaution the 


Commission of Sites has decided to claim the classification 
of the Champs-Elysées in order to preserve them definitely 
against any similar danger 

In order still protestations, the 
delegates of the syndicate of the proprietors of the quarter 
have paid a visit to the Prefect of the Department of the 
Seine. Mr, de Selves, relying on the advices formulated 
by the Municipal Commissions, assured his visitors of his 
intention to intervene personally and to oppose any kind 
of building. The Champs-Elysées are saved! 


to confirm more these 


This matter has been referred to previously 
this paper and in others, and the decision reached 
by the Municipal Council of Paris, refusing a con- 
cession, was printed in Paris as far back as Febru- 
ary 6. It seems strange that those persons chiefly 
interested did not acquaint the subscribers to the 
stock of the enterprise that there was a probability 
As 
far back as last June the editor of this paper, writ- 
ing from Paris, 


that the concession hoped for was endangered. 


stated that there was more than a 
probability that no concession would be granted in 
this case. Was this not also known to those who 
should have known? We knew that the concession 
was always improbable, but our editor wrote here 
in June from Paris positively that there would be 


no concession. Others in 


also 
subscribers not 


Paris have 


the 


must 
known this. Then why 


kept informed ? 


were 


| 
I 
he 
1 


q 


TOM. 


WEEK in Chicago for one who knows fairly well the 
conditions surrounding the musical life of that 
municipal marvel leads to many reflections on vital 
questions affecting the present and future of music 
in that city. 


To cover the ground in any manner 
thoroughly would be beyond the range of these pages or their 
purpose, but some significant points can be brought out to show 
how the conditions have been influenced by certain individualities, 
leaving aside the institutions of music there, although the bearing 
of some of these even upon such institutions has, to some extent, 
made them possible. 

There lives in Chicago a man of extraordinary musical erudi 
tion whose name and works have created awe and admiration in 
Germany for years past. Every one in America interested in the 
scientific laws and problems of music also knows him, for his 
He is Bernhard Zichn, 


the most profound theorist authority in music today, the associate, 


name is on text books, studies and essays. 


censor and prompter of the late Theodore Thomas for years, and 
nothing attests the wisdom and clarity of thought of Theodore 
Thomas and his deep reverence for the scientific side of music 
more than his persistent culture of that modest and objective char- 
acter represented by the disposition of Ziehn. On my visit this 
time I found to my amazement that Ziehn had successfully solved 
an entirely new and, of course, novel solution of the canon, which 
really constitutes a bridge between the old and the theories of 
modern music as represented by the so called innovators, who, 
through the canon theory of Ziehn, are shown to be merely adapt- 
ors of a regular (as distinguished from an irregular) evolution of 
the science of the art. In all kinds of chords, based upon a consist 
ent application of his original and hitherto unsuspected elaboration 
of the canon, under which it develops into unlimited regions of 
harmonic combinations always absolutely under the provisions of 
Zichn’s fixed law, the Ziehn canon invents and proves through its 
own symmetrical inversion, compounded in every and all direc 
tions, the correctness and consistency of the most elaborate har 
mony, much of which has already been utilized, but the law of 
which has not been 
Ziehn. 


a few remarks must be reproduced to disclose, 


known until now it is elucidated by 
This remarkable man never speaks for publication, but 
probably for the 
thousandth time, how 


unassuming he is. “These things are 


known to the great composers, but they are not published. These 
laws, this new synthesis of canonical law, is utilized by them, but 
| have codified it for the use of mankind while they retain it and 
apply it to their individual compositions.” However, no matter 
how modest Ziehn is, the fact remains that in his new exegesis ot 
the canon in its modern development Ziehn discloses marvelous 
possibilities operative under rigid examples as they were never 
before understood. The fixity and rigidity of the canon is made 
flexible for the first time, and there is no escape from the value 
and the scientific evidence put out by Zichn’s new work, 

Any publisher who has the ambition to immortalize his nam« 
in the history of the theory and science of music can accomplish 
the aim by identifving himself with Ziehn on the title page of the 
work, a work of such comprehensive design, such originality of 
perspective, such clarity and logic, and a work that, like all truly 
scientific works, proves itself that it must perforce create a sensa 
tion among musical savants and students. rhe canon appears, 
for the first time, as a persistent musical evolution instead of a 
preconceived limitation of action. Its barriers have fallen and it 
enters under Ziehn upon new and hitherto unsuspected conquests. 

Another man who, in a different field, adds to the renown of 
musical Chicago is Middelschulte, the organist. A profound musi 


association of learning with 


cian (and another evidence of the 
modesty), Middelschulte as a virtuoso organist represents to the 


musical mind a comprehensive demonstrator who also devotes 


the other extreme, minute attention, to the operations of the great 
instrument over which he presides. In every detail he commands 
every feature of the playing of the organ, but by means of the 
thoroughness of his learning, the solidity of his judgment, the 
artistic instinct and the rhythmic intuition, Middelschulte demon 
strates his authority to such a degree as to be placed beyond the 
mean by that, that the 


realm of unprofessional criticism. — | 


accomplished musician and the organist of proved caliber are 
the only critics who can dare to enter into serious debate regard 
ing this dominating and lofty interpreter of music via the organ, 

rhe third man who has carried the name of Chicago far 
bevond the musical domain usually controlled by the citv on the 
lake front is George Hamlin, the lyric singer, the man who first 
brought to the extended notice of the American vocal world the 
wonderful songs of Richard Strauss, for which Strauss thanked 
him very much and told him in different words that that was his 
duty. \nd so it was ut it was the kind of duty one cannot 
resist, and it therefore comes under the head of artistic impulse 
in Hamlin’s case, otherwise the irresistibility of the sesthetic sense 
\nother result of Hamlin’s artistic impulse is that people giving 
concerts engage opera singers who cannot sing these songs (the 
opera singer is rarely a concert recitalist—only rarely) instead of 
listening to him—that is, those who have not had the good luck 
Hamlin has been a saf 


to hear him. deposit credit to the city 


years past He has been thoroughly identified, 


of Chicago for 
personally and through his family, with the city, and is known as 


of it. When, therefore, he secures his triumphs in our country 


and in Germany and other foreign lands, he is known as a Chi 
cago output, as an evidence of the legitimate results of a Chicago 
musical environment. Today he ranks far up in the highest levels 


of recital vocalists and concert singers, and | hope just one thing 
and that is that he will never get down to th operatic stage His 
art ts sufficiently objective as it is and requires no external ingre 

chents to sublimate it; all it needs is the consistent development of 
tlhe spirit of interpretation as it gocs forward in its own evolution 


I mention these men to indicate how it ts possible for Chicago 
to carry its renown throughout the world of musi Phere are 
many Others in that city calling for highcommendation, but as | met 
Mr. Ziehn in accordance with my rule never to be in Chicago with- 


out calling on him, and as I happened to run across, not over, 


Michigan boulevard by mere incident, and as | did not 


Hamlin on 
even see, much less hear, Middelschulte this time, they called for 


these few reflections. 


An Endorsement. 


Some time ago, when talented Mischa Elman plaved the 
tuneful and resourceful Mendelssohn concerto in this city, this 


old sheet called attention to some defects in his physical and 


psvchical treatment of the subject Last week, plaving before a 


large audience in Chicago, where many of his migratory country 
men went to hear him, the vounge man from the vicinity of Kieff 
also played that concerto. May I presume to reprint what the 
Chicago critics stated without placing their remarks in parallel 
columns ? 

studied music under Widor 
The ¢ hopin 


Young Elman’s tend 


Mr. Delmater, who, by the way, 
and others in Paris, said in the Record-Herald 
transcriptions were very tiresome, 
encies are toward a style impassioned and. somewhat lacking in 
repose * Yesterd iy's concert (he play d the Mendelssohn 
concerto) seemed to indicate that much of his extravagance of 
movement noted at his first recital is fast becoming a mannerism.” 
Mendels 


movement that were gro 


Mr. Lorowski, of the Evening Post, says of the 
nin “There were portions of every 
and more than one 


tesquely read Much was plaved t of time, 


passage was ‘out of tune. The whole was distinguished by a cer 


Puls q 
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tain restlessness of mood that left a sense of irrita- 
tion rather than one of satisfied content.” And Mr. 
sorowski knows exactly why this was all as it was. 

‘ir. Latimer, of the Journal, spoke thus: “There 
were several very slight hints of scratchiness in the 
been considered flawless 


tone that has heretofore 
and one or two slight inaccuracies in intonation.” 
Chis was sufficient for me and I went no further. 
When Elman was told here that there were defects in 
his intonation he resented the idea. Others seem to 
agree with the New York 


wish to show that where the ground is clear and 


I merely 


suggestors. 


where no interests interfere with the natural flow of 
criticism it seems, as it ought to, to be very near 
unanimity. The young man has a long stretch of 


the bow of life ahead of him, and there is so much 
to learn even when people are as old as his father is. 


And this reminds me, as the story teller says. 


That Sembrich Dinner. 

When our music critics here in Gotham get to- 
gether at a public dinner there is always apt to be 
some trouble following. I remember a dinner some 
years back where a half dozen of them combined— 
| think it to start a 
kind of paper of their own after having failed be- 
and such bad luck fqllowed that 
| understand one 


Was Six or seven ycars apo 


fore in this line, 
conclave that it became pathetic. 
f them overdid the prandial duties to such a de 
gree, contrary to a physician's rule, that he actually 
ed awa\ An 
other one soon after the dinner left here and emi 

He was talented 
New York, for 
departure his colleagues, who used to get “tipped 
That 


dinner proved a very indigestible meal to most of 


and he was a good chap, too, 


erated to a land. and 


foreign 
hould have remained in after his 


off” by him, got into terrible musical messes. 
those who paid their hard earned one dollar for a 
plate Too bad, isn't it: 
Yet I hear that there is some bad indigestion stili 
turbing the critics, most of them, who got up that 
cmbrich jamboree, and particularly old man Sten- 
vel, who endeavors his utmost to imitate the hirsute 
of the 


tated state 


simian, seems to have gotten into an irri 
He has been writing apologizing let- 
from Europe excusing himself as not responsi- 
“breaks 


ble for the that were made, especially in 


the cases of operatic supporters of his wife, who 
were not respected by the critical invitors, whose 
med to have been to use the Sembrich 


with 


chret aim see 


inner to get even, each in his own case, 


ple whom, for reasons of their own, they dis 


just what public and advertised din 
‘Little Sembrich,” 


hat is 


are arranged for, and the 


Iman, of Paris, used to call her when she came 


to that city years ago, with dear Stengel always on 
hand, had no idea that such motives prevailed. 

Sven the domestic sobriety of the critical house- 

has been somewhat disturbed by the Sembrich 

ut, for one manipulating promoter of critical im- 

priety in the tenor of his ways managed to sit 

me side of the chief guest, who had Paderewski 

er other side, while he managed the affair so 

hat no other daily paper critic could sit at that table, 

which resalted, subsequently, in connubial protests. 


nembered that the social element broke 


wram, for the wife of one critic was 
ry charming member of a delightful 

f Hrooklyn even before it became a 
ugh; while the lady who married another comes 
ndeed she is 


from the border of the 400 domain, if 


n inhabitant of that fairvland, and yet another 
merly, before entering the bonds of crit- 


Nece 


predilections are stim 


Was tot! 


1 
matrimony, an accompihsned 


tvpewriter, 


1 
DOW Social 


ited by the necessary—ave, compulsory—recogni 
n of differences, no matter how deftly hidden un- 
i professional subtitle of no narticular or gen 
1} my na letter of Ulman's, written years before 
' which he speaks of her Paris 
n y Is Little Sembrich.” 
f the v und the talent of “Little Sembrich” 
g lave made a twenty years 
4 \ \ 
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eral recognition, and one or all can, at once, gather 
how the physical locations of the bodies, the recog- 
nizable human bodies, would, if not carefully bal- 
anced and equably divided under expert guidance 
and unprejudiced distribution, bring about subse- 
quent disastrous domestic deliberations distinctly dis- 
turbing—after the dinner. And thus it happened 
that a repast originally intended to advertise the cul- 
inary prominence of some of our daily paper critics 
and irritating disclosures after 
Gentlemen, gentle- 


ended in unpleasant 
it was supposed to be all over. 
men, you are all getting old now, and some of you 
dumpy and others mighty grumpy, and you ought 
to give up these public dinners and take them with 
criticise favorably either at their 
homes or hotels or in some quiet little café corner— 
each critic with his own line of hosts. All of you at 
one dinner—no matter how you disguise the motive 
It makes it too easy to 


the artists you 


gives you all away at once, 


JOHANN STRAUSS, 

Composer of the immortal “Blue Danube” waltz. 
see through the game and it gives heartburn at home 
later on, and peppermint will not cure that kind; no, 
not even Wiirtzburger. 


Agents and Managers. 

There is an effort made to get patronizing legisla- 
tion through in order to protect actors against some 
of the wiles of the agent who secures the engage- 
ments. It seems that the emoluments are small 
enough as they are, and to burden the agent still 
more will drive many out of the occupation and 
thus help to monopolize it more. Probably the agi- 
tation is seeking that very end. 

The musical managers—or, rather, the managers 
should put an end to the profit- 
less ten per cent. basis and place their percentage 


of musical artists 


up to 25 per cent. on the net receipts of an artist's 
engagement, and supply the postage, printing, the 
manager's office expense and his traveling outlay 
from this percentage. As it stands now, the man- 
ager charges for postage, for printing and other sup- 
plies, and that has led directly into the most disgust- 
ing kind of petty graft. There is a bureau here in 
New York which, like others, gets out a cheap little 
so called date book, very incomplete, and makes it 
obligatory upon the artist engaged by the bureau to 
advertise for $20 to $50 a page in the book, of 
which, I firmly believe, not 1,000 copies are printed 
and hardly any such quantity mailed out to readers. 
Think of that tax upon the artist. Then comes the 
graft in the expense on postage; say $50 is charged 
What does the artist know about this 
Nothing but the doubtful 


statement of the grafting manager, whoever he may 


yx stage. 


item, the truth of it? 


be. What about the printing charges for circulars 
never mailed, even if delivered by the printer to the 
manager? All this—much at least—is due to the 
ten per cent. basis, which, on its face, cannot be 
profitable and compels the manager to resort to the 
lowest tricks to make a dollar. 

A case was put before me some time ago. A 
young girl violinist was engaged by a manager—the 
same one referred to last week, who charged $600 
for an engagement and told the artist that he was 
getting $250, giving him, with his ten per cent. on 
the $250, a profit on the $600 of $375, and the artist 
receiving $225, the same manager—who told her 
that he had a number of small city and suburban en- 
gagements, for each of which he could secure $75. 
He secured the dates, sent for her and told her that 
as they were in the immediate neighborhood, one be- 
ing at or near Orange, the other at New Rochelle 
and the other also close by, that she would have to 
pay her railway, etc., expenses (‘‘so small,” said he), 
and if she did not wish to accept $75 for the three 
(or $25 apiece) he had some one else to replace 
her. He had no one, for he had distinctly placed 
her. But the girl was not capable of suspecting the 
true inwardness of the old game and accepted. He 
had arranged in each case to place her for $75 and 
received $225, net, and in addition thereto the ten 
per cent.—$7.50—on the amount as represented to 
her. In other words, he received $232.50 and she 
received, for the three engagements, $67.50, and 
from that she had to deduct three return railway 
fares for herself and companion and incidental ex- 
penses. She probably made about $12 clear for 
each performance, and that does not include the 
wear and tear of concert costume. 
down, practically, she received nothing of conse- 


Bringing it 


quence and played three times to give him a clear 
profit of $232.50, for he merely used his office ma- 
chinery to do the little work entailed in such an op- 
eration, 

If the legislature of this State wants to engage in 
serious work and assist, at the same time, honest 
managers of musical artists, this kind of manipula- 
tion, as explained, opens the opportunity, 

The scheme of “hiring” Mendelssohn Hall and 
getting a certain sum from artists to “put them be- 
fore the New York musical public” by mailing out 
several hundreds or a thousand old dead list dead- 
head tickets will be taken up by me as soon as I 
secure further details, unless musical people are 
tired out already with such details. 
scheme of running that kind of a musical manage- 
ment is really below the dignity of description and 
| would not even mention it if the press were not 
used as a part of the material to put it through suc- 
cessfully, so far as the scheming manager is con- 
cerned. That part of it—the manner in which the 
press is used, including the class papers—is a story 
which will be told in due time. Some of the artists 
will be amazed to learn how their resources have 
been uselessly squandered for the benefit of certain 
managers, BLU MENBERG. 


The whole 


Tue moment the musical season is over in New 
York, tonal activities in Europe take on new life, 
and operas, concerts, festivals, ete., are arranged to 
catch those of the stray American dollars not cap- 
tured in this country during the winter by our for- 
eign visitors. As a rule, the same artists take part 
in the European spring and summer opera perform- 
ances who are heard here during the months imme- 
diately preceding, but that does not seem to prevent 
\merican tourists abroad from patronizing the so 
called “opera festivals” just the same. 
Tue Evening Post of Saturday states that the 
members of the New York Symphony Orchestra 


“meet almost daily for rehearsals.” “Almost” is ex- 
ceedingly good. Why not publish a statement of 
the disciplinary system, the hours when the rehear- 
Outside of the operas, 
there are no orchestras in New York that have “al- 
most” daily rehearsals. 


sals take place and where? 
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ROSENTHAL, CHARLTON 2 CO. 

A circular, announcing the fourth American tour 
of “Moriz Rosenthal, the world’s greatest pianist,” 
has been sent out from the office in New York of 
the Loudon Charlton management, and a number of 
persons to whom this has been mailed have sent it 
to us, some without any remarks or questions and 
others with comments. There is no reason why this 
paper should not take advantage of the situation to 
print the comment following exclusively because it 
was addressed to this paper: 

CircuLak Rererrer To Betow. 
New York, March 8, 1900 

I am very glad to be able to inform you, nearly nine 
months in advance, of the one really predominating pianist 
who will tour this country next season—Rosenthal. 

This will be his fourth visit to America, and he will play 
100 concerts, beginning the middle of October. This tour 
will be a clean sweep from coast to coast, and I have every 
reason to be convinced that his previous tours will be sur- 
passed in box office results. The pianists who can com- 
mand terms of $1,000 can be counted on two fingers, and 
Rosenthal is one of them. 

Rosenthal’s innumerable and sensational successes on his 
previous tours in this country demonstrate the fact that his 
appearances on this forthcoming tour can be made highly 
profitable to every local management with whom he ap- 
pears, the opinion and attitude of THe Musicat Courter 
to the contrary notwithstanding. It is obviously sufficient 
to say that Mr. Rosenthal will permit no advertisements 
regarding his tour to appear in that paper. 

I am hoping that you will be able to have one of his 
appearances, and | am willing to do anything in my power 
to assist you in making his visit to you an overwhelming 
success, 

Please let me hear from you as soon as possible on this 
subject, because his tour will all be booked up by summer 
time. Cordially yours, 

Loupon CHARLTON 


March 13, 1909 
Editor Musical Courier: 

I enclose herewith a circular sent out by your asso- 
ciate, Mr. Loudon Charlton. By this time you people in 
New York ought to give us people outside of New York 
some credit for intelligence, and I can’t see how you car 
succeed in your own affairs with us, either Charlton or 
you, unless you do that, because you are trying to do busi- 
ness with us all the time. You are trying to expand 
through us and Charlton is trying to do business with us 
all the time. Now, why not take it for granted that we've 
got brains enough to do the thing right, or stop trying to 
do business with us? Why use this thin disguise that you 
have been working under for years now in the Rosenthal 
case to boom an artist? 

Everybody who is anybody in music knows that your 
paper has never said anything else about Rosenthal’s piano 
playing except what comes under the heading of superla- 
tive. I have been reading your paper since long before the 
Chicago World’s Fair, which is a matter now of at least 
eighteen or twenty years, and I have yet to find something 
in that Musicat Courter of yours that speaks in a ques- 
tionable manner about Rosenthal’s playing. I never agreed 
with you. I always thought that you had a kind of a per- 
sonal leaning towards the man and were carried away with 
that friendship or association, or it may have been a matter 
of pure business, but I am not going into the motives of 
it. IT am not going to accuse you of business motives, be- 
cause I think you went too far with Rosenthal in your 
commendations and in your flattery. It is something which 
business doesn’t cover. I never agreed with what you said 
I always thought he was a good pianist like any other. I 
don’t agree with Mr. Chariton that he is the “world’s 
greatest pianist I always thought he had a very hard 
touch, and the last time he played in this country he 
played on an abominable box when he played here. I don’t 
know the piano. I don’t care to know anything about the 
maker of a piano who supplies a pianist with such a box, 
but I heard him before then play a fine piano on a number 
of occasions and I don’t agree with you, but I am going to 
let that pass. Mr. Charlton probably is a great piano ex- 
pert and knows probably more about Schumann and Cho- 
pin and Liszt and their particular methods and their influ- 
ence on the piano of the present day than I do. As he was 
a clerk in a sheet music store, he ought to know something 
about it 

I started in to tell you that I thought it wasn't dignified 
for a paper like yours to be using its columns for the pur- 
pose of booming a pianist in this diaphanous manner, be 
cause people see through it. People know that you are 
personal friends of Rosenthal and whatever difficulties 
you may have on paper or even whatever difficulties may 
appear in public, I don't think it is sincere, and therefore 
it is not dignified, and others agree with me. By dignified 
I mean to boom in this manner. Why not do like others? 
Why shouldn't Mr. Chariton do like other managers—an 
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nounce Rosenthal in Tue Musicat Courier as others are 
announced? He has other artists in THe Musica Cou- 
kiek under his management announced by him, and this 
brings me to the point that this letter above is also in that 
same transparent vein, because if Mr. Charlton had any- 
thing against THe Musica Courier he wouldn't advertise 
in it as he does right along for years. His artists wouldn't 
appear in its columns as they do now. How could you and 
Mr. Charlton, therefore, combine to issue this kind of a 
circular and expect intelligent people with whom you are 
going to do business, or expect to do business, to take any 
stock in you? 

I said everybody knows these things. I mean people that 
have got any intelligence that follow the course of events 
in this country. Everybody knows that Charlton went out 
for Clarence Eddy and then you took him up, started him 
in business, gave him credit, pushed him in this country 
and in Europe, got artists for him, backed him up morally 
in your columns and that you are doing it today. It has 
been rumored for years that you divided profits on a cer 
tain basis and then you go to work, you people, and issue 
this kind of a circular znd try to throw dust in the eyes 
of your friends. I say it is undignified and I don’t think 
it is a square deal with Rosenthal, unless Rosenthal is in 
the compact. Of course, Rosenthal knows that Charlton 
was supposed to be a partner of yours or that you were 
interested in his business somehow, because you started 
him. He had no capital. He said so to everybody, that 
he was going to make a fortune out of the business, 
and if he is going to do it, he is going to do it 
through you, because you gave him the lift and the moral 
and public support ever since Your denial of such a 
thing as this would be consistent with the existence of 
the facts as stated by me. People who will issue these kind 
of circulars and have each other's names combined in one 
document must understand one another. This document 
as I enclose it to you contains Rosenthal’s name, Charl 
ton’s name and THe Musicat Courter name and makes a 
statement which is not true, because Tae Musicat Cov- 
kikk has never denounced and never spoken in anything 
except the highest terms of Mr. Rosenthal as an artist 
Everybody who is anybody knows this to be so, and if you 
have anything against Mr. Rosenthal’s piano playing in 
your paper print it now with the date and reply to this 
letter of mine. Simply publish in your editorial columns 
the date and the place, or simply the date and the number 
of the paper in which that appeared. Of course, I mean as 
have written. 

Hasn't the time come when these methods should be 
dropped? It seems to me that Mr. Charlton's business is 
old enough and certainly yours is and certainly Rosenthal 
is. Come out straight and issue your announcements with 
Straight advertisements or not. Either one or the other. 
If Mr. Charlton doesn’t want to advertise Rosenthal in 
He Musicat Courter, it is none of my affair and no 


coming from you. I don’t care what a correspondent may 


body else’s affair, but to advertise him in this manner, 
calling attention to Tue Musicat Courter, isn’t the proper 
thing and, as I said before, it isn’t dignified and it shouldn't 
be done by a paper like yours. 

It seems useless to try to argue with the writer 
who takes such a ground as the above. Neither de- 
nial nor acquiescence in his statement would change 
the situation. So far as this paper is concerned, 
however, we are unable to accommodate our corre- 
spondent, because we know of no time or occasion 
when THe Musica Courter published an adverse 
criticism on the playing of Moriz Rosenthal. This 
is the only answer we can give to the above com 
munication. Does it not appear on a careful read 
ing of Mr. Charlton’s above letter that it is Mr. 
Paderewski (under Mr. Ellis’ management) who is 
being actually boomed ? 

— 
AS USUAL. 

The following communication was received by 
this paper Monday of this week: 

Orcea House i 
Niw Yorx, March 1909. 
To The Musical Courter: 

Dear Sir.—I placed an advertisement in your paper sev 
eral weeks ago and I have received answers from all sec 
tions of this country and Canada, as far West as Tacoma, 
and Winnipeg North, and from twenty-nine different 
States. I have not kept an exact record of these letters, 
as | destroyed some of them, but the number was far more 
considerable than I had expected. I must admit that I had 
no idea I could get such tremendous results from a small 
advertisement in THe Musicat Courier, but this confirms 
a wel! known view of the great circulation of your paper. 

C. pe Macent 

With this letter Mr. de Macchi intends to have it 
known that he advertised under a special symbol in 
order first to receive the replies, whereupon he pro 


posed to make it public, as he does in this manner, 


that the advertisement originated with him. The 
special work that Mr. de Macchi is doing in Italy 
and which may be followed in other countries on 
behalf of American lyric talent or operatic talent, 
will necessarily bring forth results that could not be 
obtained otherwise on account of the peculiar con 
dition of opera, which in most cases prevents a 
debut unless it is surrounded by influences from 
which Mr. de Macchi’s performances are entirely 
free. The season of opera in Rome will take place 
this year, as usual, under his direction, and will be 
followed by a supplementary season in some other 
Italian city. 


OPULENT OPERA IN PARIS. 
The attached clipping is from the New York 
World of March 13, and illustrates an important 


BIG SALARIES HERE HURT OPERA IN PARIS. 


MANAGEMENT SO “HARD UP” THAT PREMIERE 
DANSEUSE SUES FOR SALARY AND 
DAMAGES. 


Sue Arracues Casu IN THE BANK oF [RANCE 


Best Singers Are Here; Mediocre Ones Do Not Attract 
Music-Loving Publi 

lublishing Company, New York 
W orld.) 

(Special Cable Despatch to The World.) 

Paris, March 12—The Paris Opera, the most famous 
home of music in the world and one of the architectural 
glories of Europe, is in desperate straits. Its directors 
difficulties are directly attributable to the enormous sala 
ries paid to the greatest artists to sing m America : 

The Opera’s accumulating troubles have been told in 
these dispatches from time to time. It remained tor 
Emma Sandrini, the premiére danseuse, and Marguerite 
Vinci, who has been singing small parts, to put the 
deepest humiliation on the Opera 

Mile. Sandrini has begun an action against MM. Mes 
sager and Broussan, the directors, claiming $15,000 salary 
unpaid, and asking damages for breach of contract Lhe 
case will be tried in a few weeks 

Phe Opera is subsidized by the Government Mik 
Vinci attached, in the Bank of France, the money the 
Government has allotted to the Opera. She alleged that 
the sorely pressed management owes her $286 back salary 


The suit greatly surprised operagoers, and Messager and 


Broussan were infinitely relieved when the attachment’ 


was vacated 

Isidbre Lara, the composer, has written an article for 
a newspaper trying to explain why the Opera languish 
He says grand opera is not as fashionable as it wa 
Besides, no new operas are being written, and people are 
tired of the old one Again, modern stage mounting 1s 
so extravagant that composers prefer to wmte muste for 
the smaller theaters. 

Lara does not mention the one great cause of the 
Opera's lack of patronage, but others, as well informed, 
when speaking privately, admit that it is that American 
managers take from Europe all the great singers, leaving 
only mediocre artists. No sooner does a new singer be 
come popular here than the Metropolitan Opera House 
or Oscar Hammerstein offers him or her twice or thrics 
the salary paid here to go to America 

Americans no longer flock to the Opera as once they 
did French society, too, insist that the management 
must provide greater singers 

It is impossible to predict the outcome of the present 
crisis, the most serious in the Opera's history. Opera 
will not be abandoned, of course, but the present managers 
have not yet found a way out of their difficult 

This paper has been covering, and dilating upon 
\s printed 


above it appears now in the concrete. The peopl 


this subject in the abstract for years 


on the Continent do not pay or do not pay sufficient 
to maintain opera, claiming that they pay indirectly 
through the taxes imposed upon them indiserim 
nately, whether they are opera patrons or not, to 
meet the subsidy. In Europe all are subsidized op 
era houses. This very fact, this subsidy, entails a 
large number of deadheads, politicians, office hold 


ers, [x Nitical petty bosses, who are necessary to keep 
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in line for work on the next annual subsidy. Then 
every one who is professionally musical considers 
himself entitled to a free seat, and then comes the 
yrand army of the publishers, attendants, those in- 
terested in royalties, and the clacque and the police 
and the military and the navy and the deputies and 
enators and families and their friends, and then, far 
beyond most of these, the social leaders needed in 
the boxes for the cachet. Add to these the news 
papers, the foreign and provincial correspondents, 
and the diplomats and railway managers and agents, 
who reciprocate with passes, and one can readily 
imagine how the pre-emption of the seats reduces 
the chances to sell tickets. 

The worst feature, however, of this system is that 
this enormous free list, through personal and family 
association, has infested the whole community with 
a resentment against paying to hear the opera, and 
therefore, thousands of families never contemplate a 


pt as deadheads. In addition 


visit to the opera exce; 


to all this, it must not be forgotten that, being sub- 


idized, thr opera houses are open on certain holi- 
days to the public free of charge entirely, first come 
first served being the principle. There is also the 
membership of the stock company—the financial 
stock company—which runs the opera. No less than 
one hundred stockholders are among the subscribers 
to the stock, usually \ll their households, friends, 


uests, etc., ete., are deadhead; that is the rea- 


son for becoming subscribers. Oh, it is a senseless 
proceeding, and one frequently wonders how men 
of any accepted standing or intelligence can expect 
such a scheme to succeed. 

lhere is no necessity for any great artists in Paris 
at the Opera. No American managers care for 
more than about a dozen; the balance consist of a 
thousand, remain there, and are not in competition, 
lhe whole difficulty rests on the deadhead system, 
and if Americans should cease to patronize opera in 


Paris—both houses—they would close 


THE TRAGEDY OF A RUINED LIFE. 

New York, January 9, 1909—J. R. Parsons, an Ameri 
can composer of music, committed suicide last night by 
inhaling ga t the Northwestern Hk ei, corner ot 
iwenue and Ninety-ninth street 

Parsons registered at t hotel late last evening, paying 

cents in advance for | room and then retired imme 
chatel This morning about o o'clock one of the cham 
bermaid yvered t very perceptible odot of Ras and 
traced it to the room occupied by Parson Calling help, 
the door was then broken in and Parsons was found lying 

dr ed upon the b d, and when tound he had been dead 

Cher no doubt that the case is one of deliberate sui 
cid \ very opening in the room had been stopped up 
with paper and every gas J ad been turned on full 
| uicide left severa tters addressed to a number of 
perso Besides this he had evidently destroyed a num 
ber of musical manuscript is the tloor of the room was 

ttered with piece of paper torn into small bits, upon 
vhich tra f musical notation could still be deciphered. 

Che reporter obtained from the coroner the address of 

e of the letters left by Parsons, this letter having been 
vddre to J. R. Skinn f the well known music pub 
lishing hou if J. R. Skinner & Son 

Mr. Skinner, when informed of Parsons’ act, made the 
fol nent t eporter 

Parsot w 1 peculiar fellow He studied music 
broad tor umber of years and at one time gave prom 
ise of becoming one of our greatest native composers, but 
is ideals w I a | d in spending his time 

| 1 op i 1 other large musical 
works, for which he was unable to secure a publisher, and 
which cl f music only finds a market abroad He 
would not consent (as he called it) the prostituting of 

s art by writ below | ideals 

Of late he has earned rather a precarious livelihood by 
teaching music and doing odd jobs of arranging for us 
und one or two other publishers, and I think his lack of 
slice prey dl up mind as to unhinge his reason, 
hence act in taking his own hte 

Pa was well connected, one of his brothers being 
1 prosperous Chicago business man, who has been notified, 
and who doubtless will take charge of the remains and 
his ised broth effects 


Such was the newspaper account of a tragedy as 


pitiful as the musical annals of our times have likely 
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ever revealed to a public grown calloused to such 
occurrences by their frequency. 

The great careless public, which is halted only 
momentarily in its mad rush onward in the pursuit 
of its own object by such occurrences as these, re- 
sembles nothing so much as the mad rush of a herd 
of buffalo, which do not hesitate to trample upon 
and mangle any one of their number so unfortunate 
as to stumble and fall. 

The hidden causes which drove J. R. Parsons to 
an untimely end, and of which the great public is 
supremely ignorant, are so lamentable and so mon- 
strous in their crushing operation as to appall the 
average mind when made acquainted with them. 

It may as well be admitted, to begin with, that 
the unfortunate Parsons was undoubtedly a great 
creative musical genius, for such he was considered 
to be by all persons of musical authority who have 
come in contact with him. His stupendous sym- 
phony in D major reveals a musical Colossus who 
has all the technical resources of the art of music at 
his command, and who uses them with the authority 
that only the genius of a great master makes -possi- 
ble for this gigantic work, and makes the most tre- 
mendous demands upon the interpretive ability of 
the modern orchestra, and in it the whole gamut of 
human emotions and aspirations is depicted with 
unerring fidelity and accuracy and with such great 
art and skill as to leave one lost in a maze of ad 
muration at the power of a genius who could create 
a work of art so rarely beautiful and withal telling 
its mission to the mind and senses of the hearer in a 
manner so overpowering and masterful as to leave 
no doubt of the God given authority of its creator, 

This wonderful work was written while he was 
still abroad after having completed his studies, 

It was performed from manuscript under the di 
rection of the composer himself in Berlin and 
aroused such a furore as to make Parsons the mu- 
sical lion of the hour. 

It was performed a second and a third time, each 
time to crowded and enthusiastic houses, 

On the oceasion of its last performance its young 
composer was called before the curtain eleven times 
and literally showered with encomiums. 

A number of foreign publishing houses entered 
into negotiations with the composer with a view of 
securing the publishing rights, but to all their ad 
vances Parsons replied that he was an American 
composer, and with commendable patriotism he told 
them that the work should be published by one of 
his own countrymen in his own country. 

This magnificent work is now forever lost, for it 
was never published, and it was the manuscript of 
this masterpiece which the composer destroyed and 
which thus died simultaneously with its creator, and 
to the everlasting shame of this, his own native land, 
be it said that Parsons’ great D major symphony 
was never even performed here. 

It was the composer of this great epoch making 
musical work whose beautiful soul winged its flight 
from amidst the squalid suroundings of a miserable 
room in a cheap hotel located in a still cheaper neigh- 
borhood in the proudest and richest city of the 
American continent. 

What must have been the intolerable causes which 
would impel a mind so unusually gifted with the di- 
vine spark of genius thus to put an end to its ex- 
istence ? 

Surely the world should be made acquainted with 
them. 

the cause of an act which at once impoverishes 
the whole world by the untimely taking away of one 
of its great geniuses in the heyday of his power and 
before he had begun to accomplish his mission must 
surely be a matter of sufficient importance to the 
great public to warrant it in spending the effort and 
time necessary to learn the lesson which such a 
lamentable occurrence teaches, by seeking the cause 
of it, 

John Robert Parsons was born in one of the in- 


terior towns of New York State in 1870. He was 
therefore thirty-nine years old at the date of his un- 
timely death. 

His father was a wealthy banker, and John Rob- 
ert, in common with his two other brothers, received 
the advantage of a college education. 

arly in life he evinced a decided taste for music, 
much to the disgust of his father and brothers, who 
tried al! the usual methods of turning his mind and 
attention away from the subject, they having the 
usual prejudice against a musical career which is 
found always to be prevalent among the elect of 
country districts, 

Their efforts, however, proved to be unavailing 
and John Robert gradually came to be looked upon 
by the rest of the family as the “black sheep,” and 
at the death of his father he was cut off in the will 
with a few thousands, while the bulk of the estate 
went to his two brothers. 

Parsons thus early in his career was made to suf- 
fer in consequence of his devotion to his beloved 
musical art, but if he was disappointed or chagrined 
at the treatment accorded him by his father—as he 
certainly must have been—he gave no outward sign, 
for after settling up his affairs and receiving his 
meager share of his father’s estate he sailed for 
Kurope, where he spent the whole of his legacy 
studying under the great foreign masters of music 
during a period of seven years. Upon completing 
his studies, he found himself in a foreign land with- 
out a dollar, and finally secured the position of di- 
rector of an orchestra in a minor German city, 
which post he filled for two years, and it was while 
he was thus engaged that he composed his great 
masterpiece, the magn ficent D major symphony, 
which now lives only in the memories of those fortu- 
nate enough to have been present at one of its three 
public performances. 

Having accumulated a sufficient fund to enable 
him to return to his native land, he resigned his posi- 
tion as director. 

During a farewell visit to his teacher he showed 
the manuscript of his symphony to him, and after 
the latter had pored over the manuscript for several 
days, during which he became wrought up to a 
frenzy of delight at the thought that he himself had 
had a hand in the development of a musical genius 
(for such he now vehemently proclaimed Parsons to 
he), the kindly old German announced to his former 
pupil that he had made arrangements to go with 
him to Berlin, where he proposed to have the new 
symphony performed in public, assuring Parsons 
that he had sufficient influence in certain musical 
circles to accomplish that much to be desired result. 

“Ach Got! youm vill be von hero after der vor:d 
shall hear vot youm half done, my son!” said the 
enthusiastic old teacher, embracing his former 
pupil. 

Parsons, like all real geniuses, was of an exceed- 
ingly modest and retiring disposition and chose to 
ascribe the old gentleman’s praises of his work to 
his personal fondness for himself. 

He was therefore carried away by the tremendous 
ovation accorded his noble work, which all pro- 
nounced to be a fitting successor to Beethoven's im- 
mortal ninth, 

One enthusiastic German critic wrote that “the 
mantel of the godlike Beethoven has at last de- 
scended upon shoulders that completely fill it in the 
person of this unassuming young American.” 

Such was the furore and sensation created by 
Parsons’ great work that his success as one of the 
world’s greatest masters of music seemed perfectly 
assured, 

There is little doubt that if he had consented to 
remain abroad he would today be enjoying a reputa- 
tion second to none in the world of music. 

His success, however, only made him the more 
eager to return to his native land, for he became 
fired with the ambition to bring the reputation of his 
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own country as a musical nation up to the high level 
enjoyed by it in other fields of human endeavor. 

His now famous 1D) majer symphony should be 
published in his own beloved America and should 
mark America’s entrée into the realm of the higher 
art of music. 

Alas, poor Parsons! He did not know (how 
could he?) that it was not from any lack of musical 
genius upon the part of her sons and daughters that 
his beloved country had failed and was to continue 
to fail to occupy her rightful place as a musical na- 
tion in the creative field of music. 

He did not know the lamentable and deplorable 
experiences of other men of genius who had essayed 
to do the same service to his beloved country before 
him; the sad fate of a MacDowell was unknown to 
him. 

He did not know that a system born of greed 
upon the part of some, and indifference on the part 
of others, had made the successful career of a mu- 
sical composer in these United States of America an 
absolute impossibility, an impossible dream. 

Oh, the pity that some one could not have told 
him the misery that he was about to plunge into, 
ending with an ignoble death by his own hand amid 
a scene of squalor and heartless indifference that is 
to the last degree appalling! 

And yet, situated as he was, with his whole life a 
seeming failure, forsaken by relatives and friends, 
actually in want of food to keep body and soul to- 
gether, and a public, which, if it had ever known of 
his existence, had most assuredly forgotten it; with 
apparently not a ray of hope to cheer him and arouse 
him to further effort; what wonder, therefore, that 
further existence seemed useless in a world grown 
absoutely intolerable to him, that refused even to 
grant him a living, that seemed to shower its favors 
upon the most unworthy! 

On the very night of his death he had paused to 
watch a huge electric sign which adorned the 
facade of a Broadway theater, announcing in letters 
of fire a musical comedy by a man who knew not 
one note of music from another, and yet whose roy- 
alties from the species of banal drivel which he had 
inflicted upon the public had made him wealthy. 

It was the same public, apparently, which denied 
him a hearing. Therefore, we repeat, what wonder 
that, with all this cumulative evidence of his own 
apparent failure crowding in upon a peculiarly sen- 
sitive mind, what wonder that, unable to bear the 
crushing weight of all these miseries, the poor 
victim should seek to end it all! 

In the light of what we have written, is not Par- 
sons’ act a perfectly justifiable one? 

And yet it is a fact that Parsons was just as sure- 
ly murdered by indirect means as is the fact that he 
is now dead! 

He was the victim of the same combination of 
circumstances which drove the late lamented Mac- 
Dowell first to an insane asylum and then to an 
early and merciful death. 

(To be continued.) 

Jeannette L. Giver, who writes a weekly New 
York letter on the theater and music to the famous 
San Francisco Argonaut, hits the nail on the head 
with this timely piece of practical philosophy: 

Personally I shall miss Madame Eames more than Madame 
Sembrich. I like her voice better, and she is so good to 
look upon on the stage. But, after all, both of these 
singers are coming back to us and we shall hear them 
in concert. They are not yet ready to turn their backs 
upon such a gold mine as these United States. They 
remind me of a favorite Italian opera singer of past times, 
who, when she took a tearful farewell of a crowded house 
at the old Academy of Music, said, when she appeared 
before the curtain for the twentieth time, “Gooda bye, 
my friends, I coma back soona and get your littla dollar” 
—and’ she did. 

We are glad to see that some writers in this town 
besides ourselves are beginning to realize the true in- 
wardness of certain matters which Tue Musicar 
Courter for a long time was alone in proclaiming 
truthfully to the public. 


| OBSERVATIONS ON ORCHESTRAS. 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine has been advertising 
extensively an arti¢le called “The Grand Orchestra 
in America,” by one Charles Edward Russell, who- 
ever he may be. <A perusal of the screed shows it 
to be full of errors and misstatements, some of which 
may as well be pointed out here, to keep casual read- 
ers of the Cosmopolitan from imbibing a mass of 
misinformation and nonsensical opinion. 

The subheading of the Russell emanation reads 
as follows: “The symphonic concert is coming to 
be a distinguishing feature of American city life. 
We promise very soon to lead the whole world in 
this department of art.” Of course the discerning 
student of international musical conditions knows 
that we promise to do nothing of the sort. The half 
dozen or so of symphony orchestras worthy of that 
name which the United States possesses are the 
most pitiable proof of how far behind other nations 
it lags in that very regard—say Germany, for in- 
stance, with its comparatively limited area and its 
high class symphony orchestra in every town of 
more than a few thousand inhabitants. There are 
974 German cities with a population of 5,000 and 
over, and from those figures some idea may be 
gleaned of the number of symphonic organizations 
in the really musical Fatherland. 

To continue with the Cosmopolitan writer : 

No doubt, as we have been so often and so pleasantly 
assured, we are children and barbarians and _ villagers 
about other things, but when we come to orchestral musi 
there is an indubitable record of solid achievement of a 
nature to give detractors pause and none the less notable 
because we never refer to it. And this remains perfectly 
true and a basis whereon to challenge the world’s scrutiny, 
whether we consider the extent of public interest aroused, 
the extent of public support, or the frequency of public 
pertormance. 

As observe: In the city of New York, counting the 
two opera house orchestras (which give classical program 
concerts every Sunday night), there are aine grand or 
chestras of the symphony grade. That is a larger num 
ber of such orchestras than can be found in any other 
city in the world. Even omitting the opera house orches 
tras and limiting the inquiry to the independent orchestras 
that give regular seasons Of symphonic concerts, the nu 
merical supremacy of New York remains unquestionable 
Mr. Damrosch’s New York Symphony, the Philharmonic, 
the Russian Symphony, the People’s Symphony, the Volpé 
Symphony, and two others, play each its regular season 
every year. This is really an extraordinary showing. It 
deserves more attention than it has received 


The opera house orchestras can by no stretch of 
the imagination be regarded as symphonic bodies, 
nor do they give “classical programs” on Sunday 
nights. The concerts in question are, frankly “star” 
affairs to exploit the singers of the opera houses, 
and the work of the orchestra is confined mainly to 
accompanying detached arias from the operas and 
to playing excerpts therefrom. In the years that 
these Sunday night concerts have endured, only one 
attempt was made to include symphonies in the pro 
grams, and the innovation proved to be so unprofit 
able that its early discontinuance followed as a mat- 
ter of course. The “classical” standard at the Metro- 
politan, for instance, did not prevent the inditer of 
these lines from hearing “The Merry Widow” 
waltzes played there by the house orchestra at one 
of the regular Sunday night concerts! Eliminating 
the opera house orchestras, therefore, Mr. Russell's 
list names five and speaks mysteriously of “two 
others.” Without the least disparagement to the 
ambition and individual skill of plavers in the Rus- 
sian and People’s symphony orchestras, no musical 
expert would be likely to call those two organiza- 
tions “grand orchestras of the symphony grade,” 
such as the Boston, or Pittsburgh, or “hiladelphia 
orchestras. The Russian and People’s are what is 
technically termed “scratch” bodies, cunsisting 
largely of men recruited from the other orchestras 
when they are idle. Granting, though, for the sake 


of argument, that New York has five symphony or- 
chestras, that number by no means gives it “more 
than can be found in any other city in the world.” 
Berlin, London, and Paris individually own more 
than five orchestras. And to cap the climax, the 
Berlin Philharmonic gives in any one year at least 
twice as many concerts as are given during the same 
period by all the symphony orchestras of the United 
States put together. For over six months in the 
fall and winter the Berlin Philharmonic gives three 
concerts a week at its home hall, the Philharmonie 
lhen there is a special series of twenty concerts 
under Nikisch in Berlin, a traveling series at Ham 
\t least 


twice a week the Philharmonic is engaged to assist 


burg, Hanover, and other German cities, 


prominent soloists at their Berlin concerts. Finally, 
each Spring witnesses a long tour into foreign coun 
tries, winding up with a four months’ Summer sea 
son of daily symphony concerts at Scheveningen, 
\gainst that 
showing is New York's Philharmonic with sixteen 
concerts each Winter 


Holland’s famous watering place. 


The “extent of public interest and public support 
aroused” by symphony orchestras in’ America 
amounts to this: For over twenty-five vears Henry 
Lee Higginson has been paying out of his own purse 
the deficit incurred each season by the maintenance 
of the Boston Symphony; in New York, the Phil 
harmonic and the New York Symphony could not be 
sustained without liberal contributions from wealthy 
men such as Carnegie, Morgan, and several of the 
Hebrew financiers; in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 
a number of “guarantors” have to be found each 
vear to make up the deficits, amounting to thousands 
of dollars, and the same plan supports the: symphony 
orchestras in the smaller cities. There is not on 
orchestra in the United States which could exist 
were tt dependent solely on the contributions e. 
pended by the public for seats and boxes 


showing to be ashamed of rather than one that 


Chis is a 


should make us boastful. 

“I have found some reason to doubt, for instance. 
if any European community would stand the tough 
and far advanced programs that Doctor Muck gave 
to Boston,” says Mr. Russell. Dr. Muck’s experi 
ence in program making was gained as the condw 
tor of the Royal Symphony Orchestra concerts in 
Berlin, and the records of that institution will show 
that the audiences in the German capital stood the 
Muck programs for over a dozen years before that 
leader went to Boston; in fact, the Roval Svm 
phony concerts were even more severe, for they sel 
dom employed a soloist, while in Boston there wa 
discontent in wide circles whenever a soloist was 
not in evidence. 

Mr. Russell refers to Dr. Muck as a “voung”’ 
conductor. That leader was born in 1&0. and thers 
fore is fifty years old, so his “youth” is a matter of 
relative opinion. 

In telling the story of Theodore Thomas’ deset 
tion of New York our author has this paragr iph 


He was kind hearted and sympathetic, but he had 


cial graces, and his blunt and direct manner had offended 
some society women in New York that had been pleased 
to simulate an interest in matters musical. These now un 
dertook to divert the orchestral interests of the cit to 


some other leader, belike of longer hair and mor pk 
cious manners 

That is rather a cavalier manner of referring t 
Anton Seidl, one of the greatest baton geniuses we 
ever have had in New York, a mari whose services 
in the cause of making Wagner understood in New 
York (our daily paper critics, with the ex eption of 
Finck, being antagonistic to the then “new” com 
poser) are sheer inestimable and constituted the 
impetus which first lifted this town out of its pro 
vincialism in music and caused it to realize its own 
ignorance. Incidentally, Seidl’s conductor hip of 
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the New York Philharmonic resulted in the biggest 
financial returns that organization had known in all 
the half century or so of its existence. 

“Some of the New York Philharmonic first vio- 
lins persistently play off the key,” is another of Mr. 
Russell's random criticisms, which is as absurd as 
it is untrue. Frank Damrosch is referred to as hav- 
ing “devoted his life to spreading musical knowl- 
edge and culture, chiefly among persons of small 
means,” a characterization which must make the 


_knowing smile broadly. The Russian Symphony 


gets this high sounding send off : 

The Russian Symphony Orchestra is a very large organi- 
zation ably supported by the element in New York's musi- 
cal and social worlds that is profoundly interested in Rus- 
sian music, 

The Russian Symphony was made possible only 
by a subvention granted by Russian publishers in- 
terested in the spread and sale of the music per- 
formed at the concerts in question. There is no 
“element” in our musical and social worlds pro- 
foundly interested in Russian music. The support, 
far from being “able,” forced the leader, after one 
season of half filled concerts, to seek engagements 
for his organization in other cities. Several times 
the finances of the Russian Symphony were in such 
a parlous state that the abandonment of the concerts 
here seemed imminent, At present the orchestra is 
traveling with the Ben Greet Players, appearing in 
performances of Shakespeare’s “ Midsummer Night's 
Dream” with Mendelssohn's incidental music. Not 
much Russian about that! 

The American Home Monthly, emulating the ex- 
ample of the Cosmopolitan, also felt itself inspired 
to hold forth about music, and projects into a won 
dering world an article called “The Genius of the 
Orchestra.” It is illustrated with the pictures of five 
orchestral leaders, one of whom is called “Victor 
Campanini.” We know of no such person. The 
only Campanini of our acquaintance is Cleofonte 
Campanini, at the Manhattan Opera House. The 
author of “The Genius of the Orchestra” is Charles 
Culver Johnson, who marshals together an aston- 
ishing array of facts, from which we make the fol 
lowing selection of intellectual gems : 

In the orchestra is gathered a body of men, each the 
possessor of undoubted musical genius 

foday the prehestra is really the pivot that holds the 
opera in place 

No higher form of art than perfect orchestration exists 

Were an opera once given without the aid of an of 
chestra, the public would be forced to admit the undoubted 
importance of this mighty factor im musk 

[hus there are orchestras of the opera, the theater, the 
hotel, the restaurant, the ballroom, the park, and steamers 
that ply between the various ports 

While the best orchestras are made up of both “wind” 
and “string” players, some predominate in one, while the 
reverse is the case in others 

Chamber music means a stringed orchestra by itself, 
indoors 

While technically, perhaps, the musicians who play to 
gether in chamber music may not always be called or- 
chestras, popular custom has overridden technicality. 

In the symphony orchestra a slight error passes un 
noticed. Let an opera orchestra player err, and a tempest 
is likely to follow. Thus it happens that the orchestra 1s 
to an extent often made up of soloists. The first and sec 
md violins in especial are chosen with great care. So is 
the bass viol player. Those who hear orchestral music 
rarely realize that the player of this huge instrument has 
to carry the air, almost as much as the first violin. rhe 
man wh plays a French horn, for example, is greatly 
handicapped if he is heavy lipped, because when his lips 
assume the position necessary to impel the music, the 
orifice formed through which the air is to pass from the 
mouth is very likely to be so small that proper results 
cannot be secured That is why the wind instrument 
player, who, of course, always blows into his instrument, 
is usually thin lipped 

Of course, the Johnsonian excerpts need no fur- 
ther comment. But how do the sage remarks of 
Mr. Russell appear when placed in opposition to the 
single statement of such an authority as Philp 
Hale, who says in his Program Book No. 15 (page 
1219) of this season’s Boston Symphony home 


series: “Outside of the largest cities in America 
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there are few orchestras well equipped and re- 
spectable in routine.” That should convince the 
Cosmopolitan, even if our arguments might not. 


MUSIC IN BUENOS AIRES. 
Buenos Atres, February 11, 1909. 
Friday night, February 5, at the Apollo Theater, “Fu- 
madas,’ a one act opera, was performed successfully. 
Sefior Enrique Buttero is responsible for the book, and 


the rich and beautiful music was written by Antonio Ro- 
desta. The event served as an introduction for Maria 
Cambres, a charming young soprano with a lovely voice. 
Seftor José Iglesia took the role of Luna, the impecunious 
opera composer, endeavoring to secure a hearing for his 
work. 

The first scene represents the office of the manager to 
whom Luna applies for a hearing. He gets little encour- 
agement. The music is of the modern “conversational” type 
and very true to the effect desired. 

The second scene is a street with a restaurant on one 
side and a salon de baile on the other. The hungry com- 
poser eagerly watches for the manager, and while the 
crowds of operagoers enter the restaurant he threatens his 
own life, but is prevented by passersby. A fine chorus 
closes this scene. In fact, for brilliancy and life, as well as 
for beauty of form, I have seldom heard it equaled. It was 


PODESTA, 


An actor by profession, 


11:30 when “Fumadas” was begun, but in spite of this the 
beauty of this chorus demanded an insistent encore, and at 
the close of the third scene, in which the composer obtains 
his desires and triumphantly conducts the trial with a 
baton improvised out of a roll of music, two recalls made 
both the composer and the management happy. 

There is no news of importance this week. The society 
people are in the hills and at Mar de Plata, on the sea- 
shore Mrs. T. A. Warrworrn, 


Organ Recital in WilKesbarre. 

Wiikessarre, March 14, 1900 
lhe recital Sunday afternoon, March 7, in Irem Temple 
consisted of the first movement of a sonata by Guilmant; 
“Adoratio et Vox Angelica,” by Dubois; allegretto, by 
Wolstenholme; scherzo. by Macfarlane, and a lullaby by 
Iljinsky, played by organist John Shepherd; nocturno, 
Doppler; “Salut d'Amour,” by Elgar, and “Chanson 
lriste,” by Tschaikowsky, for flute, Angelo Matera, solo- 
ist, and soprano solos by Mrs. John Shepherd, consisting 
of “Hear Ye, Israel,” from “Elijah,” and a couple of 

songs by Delibes E. B 


Emma Burzio, the leading dramatic soprano of Italy, 
is to sing the title rdle in “Electra” at the New Colon 
Theater in Buenos Aires this summer, while the other 
epera house will offer “Parsifal” as a competitive novelty 


-~ The Royal Rights of Hartmann. 

{From the Piqua, Ohio, Leader and Dispatch.] 
When Arthur Hartmann, the violinist, who is touring 
America this season, was crossing the English Channel last 
year, en route for London, where he was to play, he em 
barked on 2 crowded packet at Calais and his valet asked 
for the stateroom which had been ordered by wire from 
Paris some days before. “Yes,” answered the steward, “we 
did receive such a telegram and we were holding the best 
room, but this morning there came a message from the 
Duke of X., saying that he was to cross on this boat and 
desired the best accommodations, so, of course, we had to 
give him Herr Hartmann’s room. 

“Is the duke in the room now?” asked the violinist, 
quietly. 

“No; he is on deck,” replied the steward, “until after the 
steamer leaves.” 

“What is the number of his stateroom?” Hartmann went 
on, 

“No. 1,” was the answer. 

Without a word the artist walked to the chamber desig- 
nated, had his valet put the bags therein, then locked the 
door and stretched himself out for a nap in the very com- 
fortable cabin. 

Not many minutes later the boat started and the duke 
and his flunkey came downstairs. ‘My cabin?” inquired 
the aristocrat. The steward quickly explained the state of 
affairs. “The impudent scoundrel!” commented the duke, 
“we'll soon settle that.” With a bodyguard consisting of 
the flunkey and the steward His Grace marched to cabin 
No. 1 and pounded lustily on the door thereof. A tattoo 
of five minutes, interspersed with threats and even oaths, 
had no other effect than to bring out the reply from within, 
in a tired voice: “Please go away; I'm trying to sleep.” 

At that moment Hartmann’s valet appeared on the scene 
and was pointed out by the flustered steward. “How dare 
your master usurp my cabin?” thundered the thoroughly 
meensed nobleman. “Do you know who | am? I am the 
Duke of X.” 

“That may be,” returned Hartmann’s valet, impertur 
bably, “but my master is the king of the violin.” 

The duke and his party were left without a reply and 
spent the remainder of the trip in the public saloon, while 
Hartmann slumbered on peacefully, quite unaware of his 
sudden accession to royalty. It was the duke who, when 
he cooled down after his arrival in London, saw the humor 
of the happening, and gave out the story for publication. 

After Hartmann had appeared at Albert Hall, with Patti, 
he received a telegram reading: 

“You are not the king of the violin, but the emperor. 
With admiration, gratefully, Duke X.” 


A Lecture-Recital on English Folk Songs. 

A. Foxton-Ferguson, B.A. (Oxon.), who hails from 
England, made his American debut at Mendelssohn Hall 
Monday afternoon of this week, and endeavored to inter- 
est a willing audience in the mysteries of English folk 
songs and folklore. Mr. Ferguson is evidently sincerely 
interested in the subject, since he has himself taken the 
trouble of obtaining from the lips of the peasantry the tra 
ditional songs of the old country and besides has done 
overmuch reading on that theme. But it really seems like 
much ado about nothing. In the first place, Mr. Ferguson 
himself candidly admitted that he could not tell what a 
folksong is, but would have to state rather what it was 
not. So the auditors were as wise as when they went 
into the hall. In the second place, Mr. Ferguson was 
compelled to make apologies for his poor voice, laying the 
blame on the American climate. Mr. Ferguson did the 
best he could ander the circumstances, and that, of course, 
was really not very good, considering how very simple 
the folksongs are. However, his endeavors were most sin- 
cere, and he did his utmost to be entertaining. The sub- 
ject of English folksong may prove very interesting in 
America—to children. 


Geodson in Chicago and Brooklyn. 


The following brief notices refer to Katharine Good- 


son’s recent appearances in Chicago and Brooklyn: 

The Quartet is always welcome here, but when it brings with it 
that wonderful ensemble pianist, Katharine Goodson, its strength 
is the strength of ten. Miss Goodson made a success as nearly 
sensational as one can imagine.—Brocklyn Eagle 


It is not a work suited to the feminine temrerament, but Miss 
Goodson came very near to reading it in manly sty! She sts 
tained the rhythmical vigor, the ponderousness and the bigness of 
the idea most admirably. Indeed, one was convinced that she 
one of the few women pianists who think independently, and, by 
the same token, is to play an important part in our concert life 
Chicago Inter Ocean, 

The Chicago criticism refers to Miss Goodson's perform 
ance of the D minor concerto by Brahms. Miss Goodson 
has decided to extend her American tour until the middle 


of May. 


Costma Wagner ts sojourning at Santa Margherita, near 
(renoa 
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PHILADELPHIA’S ORCHESTRAL SEASON ENDS. 


POHLIG BRINGS THE SERIES TO A BRILLIANT CONCLUSION. 


The ninth the Philadelphia Orchestra was 
brought to a successful close last Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening with two brilliant concerts under Carl 
Pohlig’s direction at the American Academy of Music. 
The program had been made up from “request” numbers 
determined upon by the patrons, who voted for their 
choices, and selected this melodious and well balanced 


season ot 


scheme: 


The results of the voting contest are unusually inter- 
esting to the close student of musical taste in our large 
American cities, and it is worth while to reprint here the 
complete roster of ballots cast by the patrons of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra : 


Symphonies— 


Tschaikowsky—No. 6, “Pathetique’ 416 
Dvorék—No. 5, “From the New World” iB, 
Tschaikowsky—No. 4 ...... 15 
Ischaikowsky—No. § 109 
Goldmark—“Rustic Wedding” 
Reethoven—"“Ervica,” No. 3 ...... 63 
Sibelius—No. 1, in E mimor...... 
Brahms—Nwo. 2, major........ ‘ 
No, 8... ‘ ‘tee 
Reethoven—No. 6, “Pastoral’ 
Schumann—No. 1, B flat major...... . 
Reethoven—No. 7, A major 
Ralakirew—C major ... ax . ‘ 4 
Hlaydn—-No. 2, major... ‘ ‘2 
Overtures— 
Goldmark—‘‘Sakuntala” ....... ‘ 263 
Wagner—*Tannhauser™ 216 
Wagner—"“Rienzi” ...... 93 
Wagner—"“Flying Dutchman” ............... 
Gluck—“Iphigenie” .... ‘ oo 98 
Berlioz—“Carnaval Romain™ ...... 
Becthoven—“‘Egmont™ ........ 
Reethoven—“Lenore No. 2° 
Weber—“‘Euryanthe” .......... on 19 
Sinigagha—“Le Baruffe Chizott« ve to 
Hegner—“ American Festival” ... 8 
Wagner—”" Polonia” 4 
i 
Miscellaneous 
Grieg—"Peer Gynt Suite” 186 
Wagner—"“Wotan's Farewell and Fire Music, from “Die 
Mendelssohn—" Midsummer Night's Dream” 138 
Wagner—Vorspiel and ending (‘‘Isolde’s Lichstod”), from 
“Tristan and Isolde” 18 
Wagner—Transformation Music, Act 1, “Varsifal”. 
Leps—-“In the Garden of the Gods"...... & 
Strauss--"“Tod und Verklarung” €& 
Wagner—Funeral March, “Siegfried’s Death,” from “Ihe Got 
Saint-Saéns—“Danse Macabre” ....... 
Handel—Concerto for strings and double choir of wood-wind.. 496 
Tschaikowsky—Marche Slave .............. 4 
Bach—Coneerto in F major................ 38 
I'schaikowsky—“Caprice Italien’ ei 13 
Smetana—"“On the Shores of the Moldan” ‘ gests 
Strauss—“Till Eulenspiegel” ...... 
i8 
Strauss—“In Italy” 16 
Beethoven-Liszt—Hymnus ............. 
Kimsky-Korsakow—Spanish caprice » 
Coepp—Academic march ........ ‘ 9 
Saint-Saéns——“La Jeunesse d'Hercule”... 
Wagner—“Waldweben” from “Siegfried”. .............. 3 


It will be seen from the foregoing that the management 
and Mr. Pohlig kept their promise to use only the compo- 
sitions desired by the public, and it was a matter for aston 


ishment that the works chosen constituted such a sym- 
metrical and properly perspectived program 
The present reviewer attended the Friday afternoon 


concert and was frankly delighted with what he saw and 
the 
parquet and boxes to the topmost galleries, and rewarded 


heard A tremendous audience crowded house from 


the splendid performances with applause that was as dis 
criminating as it was enthusiastic. The proof of the 


superior judgment of the listeners lay in the fact that their 


most spontaneous appreciation came after the first and 


last parts of the symphony, and after the first and second 
The graceful valse and 
the 


movements in the “Peer Gynt.” 
resounding the 
“Anitra” section and thundering “Hall of the 
King” in the suite, met with no lack of favor, but the 
gratifying circumstance remains that the deeper and more 
intellectual portions of the works performed earned by far 
rhis attitude 
the 


march in symphony, and piquant 


Mountain 


the most pronounced attention and applause 
the part of 
achievements of Pohlig, whose consistent adherence only 


on his patrons is no small tribute to 
to the highest symphonic standards has helped to strength 
en and develop the fastidious musical taste begun and 
fostered in Philadelphia by the late Fritz Scheel 
the the 


has been the best during its existence, and as the financial 


In artistic results present season of orchestra 
returns showed the same proportionate gain, the public, 
the management, the conductor and the players all feel 
that Philadelphia has completed an unusually notable sea 
son in its symphonic history, with even more important 
doings to come in the future. The prophecy is not an ide 
one, for with Pohlig to conduct, and with Charles Augustus 
Davis to manage the orchestra on his broad and dignified 
lines, its prospects are of the brightest and most encour 
aging kind 

Ihe playing of the organization was splendid in every 
particular, and although the program presented was thor 
oughly familiar down even to the smallest detail, that did 
lessen the ambition and fervor of the leader and his 


put 


men, who amazing vitality and responsiveness into 


“Sakun 
tala” overture, with its opulent color scheme, its dramatic 


every measure of their performance. The lovely 
contrasts and its readily recognizable “program,” received 
a superbly effective reading, poctical yet passionate, musi 
cal'y refined yet instinct with that touch of barbaric in 
tensity which the Sakuntala legend embodies. Pohlig re 
ceived a veritable hurricane of applause after this exciting 
and uplifting opening of the concert 

rhe “Pathétique” was interpreted with the deepest appre 
ciation of its emotional content, and its rhapsodical styl 
of utterance, but Pohlig exposed also the work's formal 
beauties of construction, and at no time did he adopt the 
free declamatory manner employed by certain other lead 
ers when they try to make a fantastic Ukraine tone poem 
of Tschaikowsky’s perfectiy balanced symphony. The vio 
lins “sang” the famous melody of the first movement with 
noble tone and phrasing, and reaped further glory in the 


valse and the finale. The woodwind and brasses, unusually 


busy in the “Pathétique” score, accomplished their functions 


with precision, clarity and unimpeachable musicianship. Par 
ticularly noteworthy were the woodwind effects in the first 
part of the first movement, and in the introduction and 
development of the third movement. The brasses revealed 
beautiful quality in the solemn closing strophes of the 
adagio and colossal virtuosity in the staccato chord epi 
sodes of the march. Altogether, the “Pathétique” was a 


moving and eloquent achievement, controlled by Pohlig 
with a master hand and master mind 

The Grieg number had alluring charm and _ picturesque 
fascination as delivered by the Philadelphia players, and, 
the usual meed of 
rhe and 


magnificently broad and plastic reading, brought the con 


of course, suggestive suite won its 


favor “Tannhauser” overture, in a majestic 
cert to a worthy close, and gave the audience a chance to 
vent its pent up admiration in a series of demonstrative 
ovations, to which Pohlig responded by making his men 
share in the honors. It was a fitting close to a brillant 
season, a season that has made Philadelphia the possessor 
of a symphony orchestra second to no other, and of a 
leader whose presence in that city is a boon to the art lov 
ing portion of the community 

A full schedule is appended, showing the many sided and 
complete activity of the Philadelphia Orchestra for the 


season 1908-1g09 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
Carl Pohlig, Conducter 
Compositions Performed During Ninth Season, 
two Afternoon Symphony Concerts Twenty-two Evening 


Symphony Concerts 
American Academy of Music, Philadelphia 
SOLOTSTS 
Pianiste—Cecile Chaminade, Luther Conradi, Katharine ¢ “or 


Josef Lhévirne, Emil Saver 
Violinists— Mischa Elman, Alexander Petschnikoff, Thaddeus Rich 
Vocalist—Louise Homer 
Violoncelliste—Herman Sandby, Alwin Schroeder 
Reader—Dr. Ludwig Walines 
Mendelssohn Centenary ‘A Midsummer Night's Dream 
With assietance of The Ben Greet I’layers the personal 
lirection of Ben (Cireet 


SVMPHUNI 


Ralakirew—-C major Sixth Week 
Reethowen—Nae. 3, Eroica Thirteenth Week 
Reethoven—No, 5, in C minor First Werk 
Beethoven—No. 6, Pastoral Fifth Week 


27 


Reethoven—No. 7, in A major Twenty-first Week 
Rrahms—No. 2, D major..... : Seventh Week 
Dvorak—No. s, E minor, From the Third Week 


New World 
Fourth Week 
Fifteenth 
Tenth 
Ninth Week 
Nineteenth Week 


Goldmark—Rustic Wedding 
Haydn—No. 2, D major. 
Sgambati—D major (First time) 
Sciubert—C major . 
Schubert—No. 8 Unfinished 


Schumann—No, 1, B flat major Twelfth Week 
Sibelius—No Fighteenth Week 
I schaikowsky No Fighth We 


Week 
Eleventh and Twenty-second Week 


op Oy 
6, Pathetique 


Tschaikowsky— No 
Tschaikowsky— No 


CWerruRes 


Becthoven—Coriolanus . Twentieth Week 


Keethoven—Egmont Sixth Week 4 
Beethoven—Leonore, No. 2 Second Week 
Reethoven—Leonore, No. 43 Nineteenth Week c 
terhoz— Benvenuto Cellini Twelfth Weck 
terlioz—Le Carnaval Romain Sixth Week 
Chabrier—Gwendoline (First time) Seventh Week 

Dvorak—Carnaval (First time) Second Week 

Glazounow—Solennelle (First time) Twelfth Week 

Gluck—Iphigénie en Aulide Vhirteenth Week 


Goldmark—Sakuntala Nineteenth and Twenty-second Weeks 


Goldmark—Sappho Ninth Week 
Grieg—In Autumn (First time) Kighth Week 
Hegner—American Festival (First time) ... Eighteenth Week 
Sinigaglia—Le Baruffe Chizotte (First time) Fifteenth Week a 
Ischaikowsky—Solenne! (1812) Third Week 
Ischaikowsky—The Storm (First time) oeee Eleventh Week 4 
Wagner—-l ohengrin Fourteenth and Sixteenth Weeks 
Wagner-—— Meistersinger irst and Sixteenth Weeks 
Wagner—Polonia (First time) Fourth Week 
Wagner— Rienzi Fourteenth and Sixteenth Weeks 
W agner—Tannhauser igth, 16th and aad Weeks 
Wagner—Euryanthe Thirteenth Week 
Weber—Oberon Fourth and Twentieth Weeks ee 
MISCELLANEOUS 
tach—Concerto in F major, for orchestra Seventh Week 
Beethoven-Liszt——Hymnus (First time) ... First Week 4 fi 
Bossi—From Intermezzi Goldoniani Twelfth Week 
Cauffiman—Legende (First time) Twenty-first Week 
Chabrier—Espafha (First time) First Week re 
Charpentier—Impressions d'Italie (First time) Fifth Weck 
Debussy—Prelude to The Afternoon of a Faun Sixth Week Re 
Goepp—Academirc March (First time) Twenty-first Week 
Grieg—Peer Gynt suite Third and Twenty-second Week a: 
Handel—Concerto for strings and double choir of woor P 
wind (birst time) Fitth Week 
Leps—In the Garden of the Gods Twenty-first Week TaN 
Liset—Les Preludes Fenth Week : 
Liszt-—Tasso Fighteenth Week 
Mendelssohn —A Midsummer Night's Dream (with assist 
ance of The Ben Greet Players) Seventeenth Week 
Rimsky-Korsakow—Spanish Caprice (First time) Third Week 
saint-Saéns—Danse Macabre Kighth Wee 
Saint-Saens Jeunesse d' Hercule (hirst time) Ninth Week 
Smetana—On the Shores of the Moldau (First time) First Week F - 
Strauss—-In ltaly, Symphonic fantasy (First time). Twentieth Weel 
Strauss—Till Eulenspiegel Fifteenth 
Strauss—-Tod und Verklarung, Tone poem Twentieth Weel 
Ischaikowsky-——Caprice Italian Tenth Weel 
Ischaikowsky-—Marche Slav« Eleventh Week 
Wagner—Funeral march (Siegfried’s Death) trom Cotter 
dammerung Fourteenth Wook 
Wagner—Siegfried Idyll Tenth Wee 
Wagner orspiel and ending (Isolde Liebestod) from 
Tristan und Isolde Fourteenth and Sixteenth Weeks 4 ‘ 
Wagner Transformation Musi« \ct 1, Parsifal | 
Fourteenth and Sixteenth Week 
Wagner—Waldweben from Siegfried Sixteenth Week 
Wagner—Wotan'’s Farewell and Fire Music from [he 
Walkure Fourteenth and Sixteenth Weeks 
SOLOISTS’ NUMBERS 
PIANO AND CRC HESTRA 
Rurmeister—Concerto in D minor, op Faghth Week aa 
Luther Conradi 
Chaminade-—Concertstick, op. 40 Fourth Week 
Chan 
in FE flat major Twenty first Week 
Katharine ty 
Rubinstein Fantasy in C major p. M4 Fifteenth Week 
Josef 
Sauer—Concerto im E minor Sixth Week te 
Emil Sauer 
Sot ror Piano 
\utomne Fourth Weebl 
( haminade—Courante Fourth Werk 
Chaminade—Quatrieme Vals« Fourth 
Cecile Chaminade 3 
Reaper ano i 
Schillings——Das Hexenlied (The Witch Song) Seventh Week } 
Dr. Ludwig Wallner 
Viotin ano Onciesres 
Rrahms—Councerto in op. 7) Nineteenth 
Mischa Elman 
Bruch—Concerto in G minor, op 6 Thirteenth Week ie 
Thaddeus Rich 7 
Ischaikowsky—Conecerto in D major, op. 45 Ninth Week 3 
Alexander Pet« ikoft 
VIOLONCELLO AND 
I)’ Alhert—Coneerto in ¢ jor, of EKighteenth Week 
man Sandby 
Ischaikowsky— Variation m a Rococo Theme, op. 33, 
Eleventh Week 
Elwin Schroeder 
Vorce anp 
lrahms—Sapphische Ode Second Week 
(juck—Aria, Che Faro senza Eurydice, from Orpheus. Second Weel 
schubert— Die Allmacht Second Weck 
Schumantr Der Nusshaum second Week a 
Louise Homer h 
OUT-OF-TOWN CONCERTS 
NEW YORK : 
Carnegie Hall, Monday Evening, October 19, 1908 ig 
(overture, Leonore, No. 3 leethove 
Cencerto for piano end orchestra, in minor Sauer 
Emil Sawer Ai 
\ Faust symphony, in three pictures (after Goethe), for uF 
orchestra, male chorus and tenor le Liss . 
enor solo, Paul Volkmann; chorus mysticus, Brooklyn oF rs 
Sangerbund; Wassili Lepse at the organ 
Vorspiel, Meistersinger Wagner 
BROOKLYN 
Academy of Music, Tuesday Afternoon, October , 1908 a 
Overture, Oberon ....... Web 


schumar 


Sauer 
Symphony, No. s, in C min op. 67 Becthove ‘tle 
Overture, Tannhauser Wagn oF 
PRINCETON, N. J ; 
Alexander Hall, Tuceday Evening, December 8, 1908 ‘ 
Owerture, Sakuntala, of Goldmart 
Symphony, No in C minor, op. 6 Reethoves 
Aria from Der Freischitz, Wie nahte mir der Schlummer Welx 
Marie Zeckwer 
Overture Tannhauser W agte 
RALTIMORE 
The Lyric 
THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA BA ae 
Car! Poblig, Conductor 
Compositions Performed During Season 1908-1909-—-Five Monday 
Evening Symphor Concerts, Octobe 4, 1o0%: Novembe 
1908; December 2% go8; January 2 
symphonies 
No. 5, From tne New World wf; ; 
No. Unfinished 


fivertures 
Benvenuto Cellini 


pe 


Goldmark 

) «chaikowsky 

... Wagner 
} Weber 


Interr zi Coldoniani (For tring orchestra) 
Chabric: 
Italic Charpentict 
' poem) Liszt 

Kimsky-Korsakow 

M ive I schaikowsky 


een Sauer 
Emil Sawer 
minor 


( to, No. 1, B flat . Tschaikowsky 


Harold Randolph 


Onde 
.Gluck 
‘ . Schubert 
m Schumann 
Louise Homer. 
Orchestra 
Rococo Theme, op. 33 


Alwin Schroeder 


( Faro senza Eurydice, from Orpheus 


Tschaikowsky 


. Wieniawski 
Thaddeus Rich 


WASHINGTON 
New National Theater 
PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
I Conductor 
( Perfocn During Season 1908-1909—Five Tuesday 
Afte symplhe Concerts—October 27, 1908; November 
4 RB: Dex her », 1908; January 26, 1909; March 2, 1909. 


Is ( . .Balakirew 
N . Dvorak 
. Tschaikowsky 


ppho ....-Goldmark 

(18 .. Tschaikowsky 
Loheng 

Wagner 


uiani (Por string orchestra)...... Bossi 
ody for orchestra) Chabrier 
‘ j Charpentie: 
apr Rimsky-Korsakow 
Mi ‘ Tschaikowsky 
f tion Music Act 1, Parsifal Wagner 
m ‘ Wagner 
Wota Farewell and Fire Music from Die Walktre . Wagner 
Cor to \ or op i6 
Prof. Cornelius Rubner 
( certo in E minor cceeseave Sauer 


Ode trahms 
Far senza Kurydice, from Orpheu Gluck 
Schubert 
Schumann 
Louise Homer 


Tschaikowsky 


Alwin Schroeder 


WILMINGTON, DEI 
House 


’ 19 1 Monda Evening Symphony Concerts 
8: January 18, 1909; Feb 


Grand Oper 


hes December 19 


\ Beethoven 
Dvorak 
I'schaikowsky 


il Goldmark 

| 1812) I'schaikowsky 

R .«.. Wagner 
ni ... Wagner 
! .. Weber 


Chabrier 
t suit .. Grieg 
price Rimsky-Korsakow 

Mar ive I'schaikowsky 


Wieniawski 


Variations on a Rococo Theme, op. 33 Ischaikowsky 


Sandby 


Leoncavallo 
lannhauser Wagner 


G. R ‘ Strauss 


UNIVERSITY COURSE 
W htman Tlall, 1 ersity of Pennsylvania, Wednesday Eveninz, 
i, 1909; Monday Evening, March 8, 1909 
kuntal 33 ‘ Goldmark 
niner . Beethoven 
Bruch 


Wagner 
Reethoven 
Ischaikowsky 
\ ma Rocos Theme, op. 33, for vieloncello and 
tra lschaikowsky 
Hlerman Sandby 
( t Grieg 


Von Weber 


ANCASTER, PA 
Fulton Opera House 

iso Iwo Evy ing Symphony Concerts—January 11, 
February 16, 1900 

N ' Tschaikowsky 


t ! nthe Weber 
Lohengrin ... Wagner 
tersing Wagner 

R Wagner 
la haus< Waaner 
.... Wagner 


rchestra) Chabrier 
Musik Act I, Parsifal . Wagner 
i ling (Isolde’s Liebestod) from Tristan 
Isold ... Wagner 
Waldwebh from Siegfried Wagner 
Number Violin and Orchestra 
G n Sruch 
Thaddeus Rich 
POPULAR CONCERTS 

ab Lyceum Hall, Kensington 

ary Wednesday Evening, March 10, 10909 
Wives of Windsor Nicola 
llewretto Movement from Symphony, No . Beethove 

t to the Dance (Instrumentation by Hector Berlioz), 
Von Weber 


Phila., Wednesday Evening, Feb 
i 
’ 
Fantasy f hart 


re Ohberot Weber 


Saint-Saéns 
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Second Movement from Syniphory Ne . m C minor, 

op. 67 Andante con moto . Beethoven 


Overture, Leonore, No. 3 Beethoven 


Concerto for violin and orchestra, in G miner, op. 26 Brauch 
Thaddeu Rich 
Wungartan Marcl minor tation | Franz 
Hiungarian Rhapsody, No. 2.. iszt 


Fate of the Rubinstein. 
The dissensions in the Rubinstein Club have finally been 
When 


faction fights begin in clubs the best thing to do is to sep- 


brought into court, and that means disintegration. 
arate and thus make a new club. Let those who wish to 
remain outside or inside decide. Anyway, the end is near 
now, for there will not be sufficient interest to spend money 
in a legal battle. 


Mary Lansing’s Lenten Recital. 
Mary Lansing, the contralto, will be assisted by Paul 
Kéfer, the cellist, at the 
lar contralto will give at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, 


Lenten recital which the popu- 
Tuesday evening, March 23. The young singer has suc- 
ceeded in interesting a large number of patrons and 
friends in her concert, and judging from the program, no 
John M. Cush- 


one will regret having taken an interest 


MARY LANSING. 


ing will act as piano accompanist for the contralto and 


‘cellist in the following numbers: 


Odell mio dolce ardor... ... Aria di Stradella 
Das Madchen spricht... mes . Brahms 
Der Freund ‘ ‘ Wolf 


Vergebliches Standchen . Brahons 
Miss Lansing 
Meditation from Thais yout . Massenet 


Song . Harriet Ware 

Miss Lansing 

Agnus Dei . ud EDS UNO KER .. Bizet 

Oh, That We Two Were Maying (By request) . Nevin 


Miss Lansing, with ‘cello obligato played by Mr. Keéfer, 


Chanson les Amour de Jean .. Weckerlin 


Printemps qui commence Saint-Saéns 


Miss Lansing 
Abendlied 
Rhapsodie . 


Schumann 
. Popper 
Paul Kéfer 
More Regal in His Low Estate (Queen of Sheba) 
Miss Lansing 


Gounod 


Miss Lansing’s patrons include: Mrs. Richard Watson 
Gilder, Mrs. I. E. Gates, Mrs. Clermont Livingston Best, 
Mrs. Winchester Fitch, Julia de Kay, Mrs. Frank S. Black, 
Mrs. Frederick Hamlin Mills, Mrs. J. E. McMicheal, Mrs. 
Macdougald Haman, Mrs. H. S. Pickands, Mrs 
R. Stevens, Mrs. Henry R. Stevens, Jr.; Mrs. George 
Frederick Laidlaw, Mrs. Marshall Clarke, Mrs. Samuel 
faylor, Mrs. Nehemiah Hawkins, Mrs. George H. Gude- 
brod, Mrs. John Guiteau, Mrs. William H. Nearing, Mrs 
Robert Sherrard Elliot, Mrs. Abram Marshall Hyatt, Mrs. 
Richard H. Davies, Mrs. David M. Virtue, Mrs. Otto 
Grimmer, Mrs. William H. McCord, Mrs. George M. Van 
Allen, Miss Van Allen, Mrs. Henrietta V. Henley, the 
Misses Neidlinger, Mrs. Robert Carlisle Darby, Mrs. S 
N. Severance, Mrs. S. Hedding Fitch, Mrs. Wayland 


Henry 


Carlin, Mrs. Lauron Ingels, Mrs. Zelia Pooler, Mrs. 
Henry ©. Wales, Mrs. Robert Davidson, Mrs. E. 
D. Mattison, Mrs. William B. Daland, Mrs. Norman Dal- 


rymple Mattison, Mrs. A. G. Learned, Mrs. Casper Wil- 


liam Dean, Mrs. Edmund J. Cleveland, Anna P. Town 
send, Mrs. J. Oramel Peck, Mrs. R. MeCreery, Mrs. F. 
C. Straat, Mrs. E. W. Campbell, Mrs. William T. Stelle, 


Requa, Mrs. W. F. 
H. Garrison, Mrs. 


Mrs. S. George Hanaway, Mrs. L. F. 
Perry, Mrs. G. M. Boynton, Mrs. L. 
Charles Drummond Lawrence, Mrs. John M. Oskison, 
Mrs. Frank L. Lawrence, Mrs. W. H. Anderson, Mrs. 
J. W. Carpenter, Mrs. Edward H. Van Name, Mrs. E. W. 
Bulkley, Mrs. Charles Race and Mrs. Robert S. Davidson. 


Spalding to Play at Nordica Recital. 

Albert Spalding, the violinist, will play at the Nordica 
recital in Carnegie Hall, Tuesday afternoon, March 23. 
Spalding, as previously announced in THe Musicat Covu- 
rier, will be heard at several spring music festivals with 
the Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra and the New York 
Symphony Orchestra. He is booked for appearances in 
Syracuse, Atlanta, Detroit, New Orleans, and Louisville 


The Same Old Joke. 
The daughter of her mother was doing a stunt at the 
piano. 
“My daughter's music,” said the proud parent, “cost us 
a lot of money.” 
“Indeed!” rejoined the visitor. 
Chicago News. 


“Did some neighbor sue 
you ?”- 


ITEMS FROM HERE AND THERE. 

The new opera house in Cassel will open next September, 

Gottfried Galston gave a successful piano recital in Mos- 
cow recently. 

Franz Schalk, the Vienna conductor, was decorated by 
the Emperor of Austria. 

Cavalieri will create in New York, next year, the roles 
of Monna Vanna and Herodiade. 

lelemaque Lambrino is having success as professor of 
piano at the Moscow Conservatory. 

The “Berlin arrangement” of “Les Huguenots” was sung 
recently at the Vienna Volks Opera. 

Prof. Anton Fuchs, stage manager of the Munich Opera, 
celebrated his sixtieth birthday not long since. 


Risler, Zimbalist, and Messchaert were some of those 
who appeared recently on Cologne concert platforms. 

Sir Paolo Tosti has, it would seem, an odd penchant for 
upholstering. Every chair in Lady Tosti’s drawing room 
in London has been upholstered by hitself, and his hobby 
is to buy up old chair frames, make them presentable, and 
send them as gifts to his friends. 


Hugo Kaun’s orchestral works are having very extensive 
hearings in Germany this season. They have been played 
in Weimar, Darmstadt, Wiesbaden, Gera, Leipsic, Sonders- 
hausen, Eisenach, and in Bern and St. Gallen with great 
success. The works performed were his symphonic pro- 
logue. “Maria Magdalena”; his three small pieces for 
orchestra, op. 76, his fantasy for violin and orchestra, his 
symphony, “To My Fatherlard,” and his three orchestral 
works, op. 70. 

The Bremen Opera (under its new manager, Hubert 
Reusch) has had a very successful season. The orches- 
tra has been increased to sixty-two members, and the sub- 
vention granted by the city now reaches an imposing sum. 
The conductors are four: Egon Pollak, Felix Lederer, 
Matthew Pitteroff, and Dr. Ernst Jokl. The best of the 
performances have been the “Ring” cycle, “Tannhiuser.” 
“Lohengrin,” “Tristan and Isolde,” “Othello,” “Boheme,” 
“Pagliacci,” “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 


The opera seasun in Milan began a few weeks ago with 
Spontini’s “La Vestale,” which had not been heard there 
since 1825. Also in the repertory of the Scala are Richard 
Strauss’ “Electra,” which was given, for the first time 
mm Italy, on March 1; “Theodora,” by Xavier Leroux: and 
the Russian national opera, “Boris Goudonow,” by Mous- 
sorgsky, which was performed in Paris a few months ago. 
Madame Marentié, the French prima donna, will under- 
take the title role in “Theodora,” while of that in the 
Russian work Chaliapine is to take charge. Among other 
works announced for performance are Verdi's “Vespri 
Siciliani,” Puccini's “Manon Lescaut,” and Mascagni’s 
A revival of Manzotti’s ballet, “Excelsior,” with 
new dresses and scenery, is also promised. Vitale is the 
conductor in succession to Arturo Toscanini, 
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| Bernice de Pasquali’s Triumphs ‘at the Metropolitan. 


All of musical Europe knows by this time that the 
standards at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
are of the highest, and that if a singer can win success 
at that temple of opera his or her operatic fortune is 
made. Bernice de Pasquali, a member of the company 
but two months, has achieved triumph after triumph in 
New, York, and in Brooklyn, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
with, the Metropolitan Opera Company, and her season 
is by no means over. Within two months Madame de 
Pasquali has demovsistrated that she is a prima donna 
worthy of the title, for she has established her right to 
it by appearing in roles like Violetta, Lucia, Susanna, 
Nedda, Norina, and Micaela, and at four of the Sunday 
night concerts in brilliant operatic arias. As _ before 
stated in THe Musicat Courier, Madame de Pasquali 
made her debut at the Metropolitan early in January in 
the part of Vicletta in “Traviata.” Next she showed 
herself, if anything, even a greater singer by appearing 
as Lucia. At her third appearance in opera at the 
Metropolitan, Madame de Pasquali was cast as Micaela 
in “Carmen,” a role less suitéd ‘to her, but in which she, 
neveretheless, revealed the purity of her lovely voice and 
her fine skill as an actress. Greater triumphs still awaited 
her, when the management on Madame Sembrich’s re 
tirement assigned Madame de Pasquali to sing the role 
of Susanna in Mozart's “Marriage of Figaro.” This role 
was not in her repertory, but within less than ten days 
she was letter-perfect in the arch character of Figaro’s 
bride. Stie looked charming and sang the delicate music 
with finesse and rare beauty of tone. 

More evidences of Madame de Pasquali’s musicianship 
were revealed during the past three wecks, when she was 
booked to sing the part of Norina in “Don Pasquale,” in 
Philadelphia, with the company. It was the night of a 
double bill, the other opera being “Pagliacci,” with Destinn 
cast as Nedda and Caruso in the leading tenor role. Miss 
Destinn became suddenly ill, and the distracted manage- 
ment lost no time in letting Madame de Pasquali know 
that she would have to sing the leading soprano roles in 
both operas, and more than that, she would have to do 
it without a rehearsal. Swayed by the sensibilities of the 
artist, Madame de Pasquali demurred at the huge task 
set before her at such short notice, but with characteristic 
New England pluck, she made up her mind to brave the 
ordeal. She came out of the night with her artistic colors 
flying higher than ever. 

The following notices from the New York papers refer 
to her singing in “Lucia”: 

A large and fashionable audience applauded her generously during 
the earlier scenes, and after the third act recalled her half a dozen 
times. The cavatina of the first act, the duo between Lucia and 
Ashton, and the sextet were well sung, and also the mad scene 
with the flute cadenza evoked much hearty applause. Madame de 
Pasquali acted with a sincerity and earnestness that won the sym 
pathy of the audience. She brought out the pathos of the part, 
especially in the dramatic wedding scene and later in the mad scene, 
with the sure touch of an accomplished actress.—New York Herald, 
January 29, 1909. 

Madame de Pasquali was well received at her debut as Lucia in 
“Lucia di Lammermoor” at the Metropolitan Opera House last even 
ing. There was a good house and Madame de Pasquali aroused 
increasing enthusiasm as the opera progressed until the mad scene, 
the applause came from all the house She was called out many 
times and received a bunch of roses.-New York Times. 


Bernice de Pasquali won something in the nature of a triumph 
last night in the Metropolitan Opera House when she appeared in 
the title role of “Lucia di Lammermoor,” for the first time her< 
Decidedly in better condition than when she sang Violetta in 
“Traviata,” Madame de Pasquali, who, in spite of ber marriage 
name, is an American, showed to advantage a high soprano of wide 
and admirably equalized range, lovely and fresh in quality, flexible, 
fluent and expressive. Madame de Pasquali can claim many delight 
ful qualities. Her higher register is particularly charming, sym 
pathetic and clear.—New York Press. 


ternice James de Pasquali, American born and trained, made ber 
first appearance in “Lucia di Lammermoor” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House last night. Madame de Pasquali’s voice showed to much 
advantage in this popular opera.—-New York World. 

“Lucia di Lammermoor,” performed Thursday night at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, was distinguished by the presence of Bernice 
James de Pasquali in the part of Lucia. Madame de Pasquali 1s 
an artist of considerable experience and attainments, especially in 
the sense that she can sing florid music with unusual facility of 
execution, and im the case of the higher notes, with considerable 
clearness and color of voice. Coloratura sopranos are rare enough 
in all conscience, but Madame de Pasquali is certainly one of the 
type, even if the type be fast dying out. She was warmly applauded 
by her audience.-New York Telegraph. 

A large and fashionable audience applauded her generously dur 
ing the carlier scenes, and after the third act recalled her half a 
dozen times.—New York Evening Journal 

Madame .de Pasquali was seen to best advantage in the mad 
scene, and then the auditors were aroused to sufficient energy to 


give her a number Of well-deserved recalls.—New York Evening 
Telegram. 


Madante de Pasquali was the heroine in last night's Metropolitan 


performance of “Lucia.” She had repeated eneores, and the mad 


scene was especially well received.-New York Evenmg lost 


Berulee dc Pasquali aroused much enthusiasm, especially in the 
duct with Edgar in the second scene of the first act and im the 
mad scene. She made a very handsome Lucia and was given a great 
evation.— Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


Madame de Pasquali completely took her audience by sarprise in 
her singing of the aria, ““Regnava il silenzic,” in the second scene, 


which demonstrated to a certainty the superior quality, not ale 


of her voice, but her method. All the difficult and trying cadenz 
of the opening and succeeding acts she carried with delightful ease, 
coloring the tones im most approved style In the mad scene the 
fair soloist won the acclaim of her hearers by as cleanly and artistic 
a rendition of the florid bel canto as has been heard on the Metro 


politan stage of late seasons.—-New York Morning Call 


As Violetta, in “La Traviata,” Madame de Pasquali made 


her success earlier in the season. The following excerpts 


are from criticisms in the New York papers 


Madame de Pasquali is an American, who has also studied here, 
but whose operatic dcbut was made in Italy She was very cordially 
received by last night’s audience, was recalled several times at th 
close of the first act and received some beautiful beuquets after the 
second act Her voice is very flexible and bigh Its quality is 


New York Herald 


pleasant 

She made an attractive picture in the character and acted with an 
intelligent conce; tion of the rele and apparent Stage experencs 
She disclosed q voice of agrecable enough quality New York 


Tribune 


Her voice is rich and pleasing in quality and was handled with 
good judgment und technical skill. Her personal and stage presenc 
were most attractive, and she made excellent use of the few dra 
matic possibilities which the role affords The impression left was 
that she should take a conspicuous place in the list of successful 
American opera singers.New York Globe 


Madame de Pasquali in turn charmed and saddened. Her rich 
and sweet soprano notes captivated her hearers at the outset.-New 
York Evening Sun 

She has many qualities to commend her, for besides charm of 
voice she has real dramatic temperament and feeling These and 
stage experience stood ber in good stead in the last scene, which 
she sang movingly It really was her best effort, though her per 
formance of the coloratura flights in the first act was more than 
creditable New York Press. 

The performance of “Traviata” at the Metropolitan Saturday 
night was agreeably marked by the debut of a young American 
singer, Madame de Pasquali, in the role of Violetta, whose decided 


success I am pleased to chronicle Madame de Pasquali showed 


herself the jorsessor of a clear, sweet and flexible soprane, of an 
even bell-like cuatity and excellent timbre, which she used im the 


main with taste and skill New York Morning World. 


Madame de Pasquali, New Diva, an Amerwan Girl A new voice, 
full of power and rare sweetness, unheard before save by traveled 
Americans abroad, thrilled a great and fashionable audience at 
the Metropolitan on Saturday night. The voice was that of Bernice 
de Pasquali, an American girl, born in Dorchester, near Boston, and 
who spent years in this city before gaining triumphs in Europe 
Critics Saturday night united in declaring that her Violetta in “La 


Traviata” has scored a vew note in the musical imterpretation of 


the capricious daughter of joy, immortalized by Verdi fre 
f commanding pres 


“Camille.” Madame de Pasquali is a woman 
ence, with Irish gray cyes and masses of wavy brown hair Her 
deathbed scene, with Boneci singing Alfredo, evoked tremendous 
applause on Saturday Six times she was recalled before the cur 
tain.—New York American 

Madame de Pasquali made her debut last evening at the Metri 
politan Opera House in Verdi's opera, “La Traviata,” and received 
a strong and happily well-deserved suceese—the lady possesses a 
womanly elegant and fascinating stage presence, crowned with an 
interesting head This artist is very routined and intelligent The 
voice is a high soprano, possessed of much expression, * *° * The 


dramatic ability of the artist is a good one. She understood how to 
give brilliancy in the first act, changed later to the supplicant and 
in the last act found moving tones. The audience showed its 
pleasure in a very warm and convincing applause after cach act, 
and there were half a dozen recalls —Staats-Zeitung 


A beautiful, fascinating face, framed prettily by dark hair, a 
graceful, sineous figure of womanly proportions, a pleasant voice 
and quick, sure acting are the virtues with which the debutante of 
the Metropolitan Opera House last evening won the hearts and 
plaudits of an audience, which was, sad to relate, all to small! The 
opera given was “Traviata,” and it was as Violetta that Madame 
de Pasquali introduced herself to her compatriots 7 oA The 
three lined E flat at the end of the “Sempre Libera” she took with 
much case. The artists had no complaint to make regarding applaux 

it was hearty, spontanevus and enormous im quality Flowers ard 
laurel wreath were not missing -——German Review 


Here are a few opinions about Madame de Pasquali as 
Micaela: 


New Micacla Heard at the Metropolitan—Madame de Pasquali 
Makes a Pleasant Impression in “Carmen.”—Madame de Pasquali 
made a pleasant impression as the peasant girl, whose modest virtues 
contrast so sharply with the allurements of Merimee’s dangerous 


There was another principal, Madame de Pa ali, a New Mica 
whe added to the general es nee of the perfopman New York 
Telegran 

\s Susanna in Mozart's “Marriage of Figaro,’ Madame 
de Pasquali was received with marked favor. A few 


erilicisms are nded 


“Le Nozze di Figa with several ‘ mt changes in the cas 
was given Saturd « | j i ert t 
very difheult feat of followi Sembrich as Susanna, at 
the situation was most peopl : rone to take int 
consideration their affection for the woman as well as the arti 
which must mitigate against a neweors It ww’ f mate that th 
newcomer Was so talented, so capable and s attractive A singe As 
Madame de Il’asquali, wh ip h ‘ nerits and from an en 
uurely personal side, was able to ere thew interest in the old 
role The Evening Mail 

Madame de Pasquali ma A bett pression as Susanna 
than m any other rol though tl “ her first appearanc nt 
part anywhere She sang t only wit « ty of tone, but with 
charm, and she acte he part of biga yeetheart with piquancy 

New York Press 

Madame de l'w uli as Susans wa xeellent, and she acted it 
with a great deal of rightliness New York Heral 

Not the least delightful feat t the ntation w the wo 
scoomplist hy Madame de Pas it of Susanna, whicl 
displayed her clear and very sweet sopra t ulinost advantag 
and exhibited h t i] grace td ve 
lechnicaily, I vas ible, while her 
n part was w « at y noment of her appea 
ance mteresting New York Ca 

Some Philadelphia and DBaltimore criticisms will also be 
tound well worth reading 

In both operas last evening a prane was heard new to loca 

peragoers—Bernice de L'asquali, a t { maniiest 
engaging stage presence pleasing method and excellent 
vocal quality iH flexil lort i 
excellent artistic « t ind capable of xpressing widely vartaut 
degrees f sentiment and | wr setul able organ 
modern grand opera Philadely a North Ameriwa 

Madame dé Pasquali wa i » 1 casion ih lebut 
here may be regarded as a complete artiste WEES The lis 
tinetly favorable imy he ma Ne t 
florid “Don Pasquale which was given as t f half of 
program, was strengthen ater by et nterpretatwn and her 
voeing of the mor lramatt ‘ Ne ivallo's “l’a 
impad vowe chiy « and f sal t 
demands of both compose was at we recog ‘ super , 
she was as at ae t i song of Donizetti a 
was in the melodious and dramaty i { Leonea ! 
delphia Record 

Great Artists in Two Opera (aruse a M adam le Dasqu 
the Bright Stars in Leoncava Now Celebrated Work Pagliace 

Madame de Pasquali’s Triumy Madame de Pasquali is a chars 
ing artist and he gave excelent perlormarns of the ve 
matic and trying role of Nedda im Leoncavalk at work she 
was especially success “rs con (Qual Fiamma Avea Nei 
Guardo the he stifu uvia f wing it Struc 
Lassu.” She wa ery rited ctine@ i t wit iv 
In the duct with most beautifu y 
in the ope Madame Pasquali appeared to excellent ad gc, and 
moments of the work Daltimere \merica 


Music for the Peace Festival. 

As announced in Tne Musica Courrer some time ago, 
music will be a feature at the festival which the Peace 
Society of New York will hold at Carnegie Hall, Wednes 
day evening, March 24 


Ihe musical program will be characteristic of the dif 
ferent nations The following artists and ing sock 
ties of New York will represent th tions indicated 

America Festival Doul (huartet laclow i 
W. H. Humiston, conductor 

Austria-Hungary (,csangve re ‘ 
ixty voles ) Josey) Kurs 

France.—Soloist to he 

Cermany Arron 5S I 


(.reat Britair AM Robert B 
Henry Gaines Haw 

Holland Kremer Hymn f kag q Sige 
nations 

Italy Festival Ouartet, “Rigolett Hlumiston nduct 

Japar Mr. ar M Takaor 1 n tug and wit 
Japanese instruments) 

Norway Norwegian Glee Club (fifty woices) Arvid Okerlind 
conductor 

Russia Choir of thirty-five voices (in costume Lazar San { 


conductor 
Sweden Swedish Glee Club (twenty-five y ¢ M Ok 
conductor 
Andrew Carnegie will preside and ti 
to the United States, Wu Ting | ing, will m 


dress. The festival will be under the patronag 


ronage of Presi 
dent and Mrs. Taft, Governor and Mrs. H ig hie Mayor 
and Mrs Me‘ lellan, the Amb ssadors and Ministers of 
twelve of the leading nations, and citizens of New York 


City. 


Zichy's opera, “Franz Rokoezy was noisily acclaimed 
at its premiére in Buda Pesth. 


gypsy. Her one important wrought appla and the s 1 dra 7 j 
matic recuirements { the part flered Madan Pasqual 
difficulties —New York Herald 
AS 
th 
- 
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This department does not treat of every opera in detail 
given at the Metropolitan and Manhattan Operas, for the 
reason that space in Tue Musica Courter ts too valuable 
for endigss repetition of that sort. The casts are usually 
the same, and the performances resemble each other iden- 
lically in almost every feature. Only premiéres and debuts 
of importance are treated on this page 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 
Trovatore,”’ March 10. 


Adaberto (debut), Gay, Martin, Amato, Rossi, ete. Con 
Spetrir 
lwa record a succes ful debut for 
prima donna in New York [he newcomer at this 
formance, Ester Adabert made a decidedly favorable 
WNpressi when she came before the audience in the first 
t, and after she had sung her first number it became evi 
t that the management had made no mistake in casting 
cr for the role of Leonora. Madame Adaberto has a fine 
ran oprano voice, and sh ings with a style that is 
favor at this exacting temple of opera; in other 
Medame Adabert in excellent singet She was 
wit I wor Amato, as the Count, re 
1 Ww 1 ifter his beautiful singing of “Tl Balen.” 


“The Bartered Bride,’’ March Il. 


Mattfeld, Wakefield, L’Huillier, Jorn, Didur, 


Rei BI nd Muhimann. Conductor, Hertz 
iN Jorn, in the beautiful performances of Smetana’s 
per fills complete ly the ideas of romance and at the 
ne ne « nplifies all that is manly and artistic in lyric 
rt Ihis German tenor is one of the few newcomers this 
1 who has captured the hearts of the aristocratic 
politan sul JOrn gets the sympathy and the 
limiration, mm natter what his role may be and no matter 
m what language he sings it 


**Tristan and Isolde,’ March 12. 


Fremstad, Home Burrian, Gorit Bla Conduetor, 
“Boheme,” March 13 (Matinee). 
Farrar, L’Huilher, Bonei, Amato, Didur, Rossi, Con 
petrin 
Tannhauser,"’ March 13. 
Fremstad, Morena, Sparke Jorn, Soomer, Hinckley, 
Muh!mann. Conductor, Hert 
and ‘Pagliacci,"’ March 15. 
Cavalleria Gadski, Gay, Gra \mato Pagliacci” 
| r, Martin, Amato, Campanari. Conductor of both 
MANHATTAN OPERA HOUSE. 
“Princesse d'Auberge,” March 10. 
wern keeper's daughter Labia 
Gerville- Reach 
| nlite { Ka Zeppilh 
Katelys Vall 
\ fellow Crabbe 
Kita Gilibert 
‘ i Ri Dufranne 
Rocliing 
\ 
R 
{ Severina 
\ t Venturint 
( Reschig 
Monta 
\ Hun 
bosset 
Dadd 
( is}, 
\t | New Y | { honor of bringing for 
\ ¢ premi ypera t yet heard im Paris, 
| lon Berl Milan or Vienna The work «self 
\ ilmost ten yea iid, and has had 
\ntwerp Brussel and a few other 
' | Nest de Tiere the 
lan Blockx ts the composer of the 
Bot Mlamandd nd devoted adherents to the 
vement in literature and 
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For the New York presentation, the French trans- 
lation of “Princesse d’ Auberge” 


was used. 


Although there has been talk at various times of Bel 
gian “national” music, THe Musica Courter never has 
been able to find any, with the exception of the conven 
tional folk tunes indigenous to every European country. 


lhere is much music by composers born in Belgium, and 
ome of it is very good music indeed, but it is as much 
French in character, and even German, as it is “Belgian.” 

lhis preamble may lead the reader to suppose that the 
did 


but that inference is totally wrong 


like the “Princess d’Auberge” 
Blockx has a 
strong melodic bent, in the first place, a great love for 


present reviewer not 


Music, 


dance rhythms, a leaning toward agreeable contrasts of 
mood, and a method of orchestration satisfyingly resource- 
ful, and yet more or less confined to opera comique style. 
The “leit motif” is much in evidence, and is generally of 
such simple and agreeable character (and undergoes so 
few changes in development) that the listener, even if he 
be not too technical a musician, should be able to recog- 
nize these melodic tags and their significance as often as 
they appear in connection with the characters they are in 
tended to label 


by the carnival crowds in Brussels (where the action takes 


Several waltz themes, sung and danced 


place about 1750, during the Austrian occupation), are as 


light, damty and generally charming as some of the best 


Offenbach music in the same genre fhe simple little 
Flemish folk tune song of Reinilde in act two, the love 
music of Rita, the brass motif symbolic of Merlyn's love 
of art and studious intentions, and the several comic songs 
of the old drunkard, Bluts, are the other extra good solo 
musical moments of the piece. The choral passages reveal 
uncommon ability in part writing and contribute liberally 
toward the enjoyment of the hearer. At the end of act two 


chorus finale with the “leading 


Rita 


massive intermingles 
and carillons 


of the large and small bells of the Brussels churches, and 


themes” of and Merlyn and the chimes 


makes a musical effect that is overwhelming. No less im 
pressive is the scene depicted, an immense public place, 
thronged with merry revellers in carneval mood and cos 
tume, dancing, singing, whirling, and finally dragging on a 
monstrous car, or float, the biggest ever seen on a New 
York stage. All ablaze with light, and color, and flowers, 
ribbons, i 


stand the 


and under 


As a 
and, in fact, all of 
‘Princesse d’Auberge,” easily marks the finest thing Ham 
that 

lhe story of “Princesse d' Auberge” 


is O'ertopped with a huge canopy 


which King and Queen of the Carnival 


spectacular production this second act, 


merstem has given us in line 


Reinilde 


is simple 


loves Merlyn, a musician, and Marcus loves Reinilde 
Mareus introduces Merlyn to Rita, the daughter of Bluts, 
t tavern keeper, Rita runs the establishment and is the 


inspirational source of a crowd of dissolute roysterers and 
Merlyn falls under the spell of Rita’s charms, 
ina incurs the jealousy of Rabo, the dismissed blacksmith 
lover spite of Rein 
several attempts to win back Merlyn to his former 
ways, that 


from bad to worse 


revellers 


of the “princess of the tavern.” In 
studious rather vacillating young man 
In the last act we find him at Rita’s 


there is 


goes 


establishment, where 


a crowd of merry makers, 
Rabo force 
\ tremendously dramatic scene follows, lead 
ing up to a thrilling knife 


who have a good time until and his friends 


their way in 


fight between Merlyn and the 


blacksmith Che musician is fatally wounded. At that 
moment his mother and Reinilde appear, to tell him that 
his composition has won the prize—which prize is not 


told. Merlyn sings a few words of farewell to Rita, and 
ties. Reinilde seizes Rabo's knife, and rushes upon Rita, 
but changes her murderous intention and announces that 


she will let the her eternal re- 


Marcus and Rita as the curtain 


siren live, to feed 
crowd curses 


upon 


Princesse d’ Auberge” is not an epoch making opera, 


but it is more than merely an evening's pleasant enter 


tainment. and with Hammerstein's staging and Campa 


conducting. is well worth a the Manhattan 


visit to 


ane well 


but acted with too much circumspection 


until the last act, the 


dramatk 


where she fell into 
Valles 


was 


proper melo 


spirit 


but lacked 
apathetic 


sang agreeably vocal 


resonance and singularly histrionically 


Crabbe’s singing was good in an exceptionally inconse 
Rabo 
Zeppilli sang with rare taste. 
within himself, and set the 


quential role. Dufranne as could not have been 


improved upon in any way. 
Gilibert was a whole comedy 
audience to laughing outrageous!y. 

The reception of “Princesse d’Auberge” seemed to be 
divided, some experts ridiculing it vehemently, and others 
The truth of the 


matter is that the work has decided weaknesses as well as 


as stoutly defending its good points. 


positive virtues, but just criticism should make full allow 


ances for both. The vulnerable spot in “Princesse d’Au 


berge” is the second act, which comes close to being de- 


void of dramatic interest; and to some fastidious minds 


the dance tunes somewhat too much in evidence 


throughout the work. At 
Hammerstein 


are 
any rate, there is no doubt that 
deserves every credit for introducing new 
York to another new opera and giving our musical public 
a chance to become acquainted with the trend of modern 


Jelgium. 
Thais,’ March 12. 


Garden, Koelling, Ponzano, Renaud, Valles, Vicuille and 


musical endeavor in 


Conductor, Campanini. 
the 


Reschiglian. 

Broad smiles rested on 
Manhattan 
persons were turned away 


faces of all attaches of the 


Friday night when 


from the box office who wished 


Opera House last many 
Its previous performances by 
the 


Musicians agree that it is one of the best operas 


to hear Massenet’s opera 
no means seem to have exhausted the desire to see 
work. 
in the modern French repertory and the general musical 
public very likely fancies it because its “atmosphere” is 
so far 
The more humdrum people's lives, the more eager they 
and hear beautiful and uplifting music and 
scenes, and “Thais” has many moments that are uplifting 
As the monk Athanael, holds the 
attention from the first scene in the first act until he falls 
the last the last 
Miss Garden repeated her fine 


removed from the prosaic and the commonplace. 
are to see 


and beautiful, Renaud 


body in scene of act. 


actor! 


over Thats’ dead 


Such a. singing 
characterization. She has not Renaud’s great versatility, 
for that singing baritone can without seeming effort en- 
hance his stature to any reasonable height, and play the 
villain as convincingly as the saint, cynic, soldier, good 
Miss Garden is at her best when she 


fellow or madman 


depicts the woman regenerated and _ spiritualized 
“Princesse d'Auberge,” March 13 (Matinee). 
(See cast above.) 
“ Salome,” March 13. 


Doria, Dalmores, Dufranne, Valles, Crabbe, 


Conductor, Campanini 
It does not require a repeated hearing of “Salome” to 


Garden, 
Segurola. 


reach the conclusion that a point of vision may be satis 
factorily changed, even if only as an experiment, by con 
centrating, instead of on Salome, on the great figure of 
Jokanaan, and by doing so the ethical value of the per- 
formance—not to speak of the work—-will immediately be 
come metamorphosed. Especially when the role is placed 
in the convincing control of an artist like Dufranne the 
difference struck by the changed notes gradually becomes 
a revelation, particularly when one reflects that it was this 
very spirit of Jokanaan that finally eliminated the imperium 
of the The sensual levity of the 
Court was no influence from which good in any direction 


Graeco-Oriental state 
was to be expected, nor was any desired, and therefore 
nothing but the satisfaction of her own wishes and appe- 
tites can be demanded from this self willed and aristo- 
cratic Salome, who was totally, completely ignorant, ac- 
tually ignorant of the existence of a controlling intelligence 

Experienced as he was in the law, as understood then 
in his particular law and that of the surrounding states, 
and endowed with gifts, particularly the great gift of sin- 


The Operas 


IN PICTURE AND STORY ivory it contains 
opmation for music lovers The photographs are of 
singers and ¢ osers, and copies of old paintings used for the first 
time in this work The price of the work in full cloth is $5. The 
enhscription price. which will be a thing of the past on May 1, ts 
you ave intereste pecial circular and stor) 


ested. write now for s 
of your favorite opera gratis, WAITE, 1418-20 Attantic Ave., Breekiys, 8.17 
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cerity, Jokanaan never for a moment was influenced by 
such a phenomenon as Salome. She was to him not even 
worthy of argument, as he knew the case to be hopeless. 

Sut his mission was never lost sight of for one second, and 
he personifies the mission of the dispensation he repre- 
sented. It was so tremendous in its subsequent effects— 
this dispensation—that it came very near making of Herod 
and such as he a mere historical pigmy, used to point a 
moral of those times. 

To absorb Salome from such a perspective and assimi- 
late the music and its extraordinary tonal and gorgeous 
color effects, makes Salome’s hideous passion a mere ap- 
parition. We recommend such a course as a trial, and if 
successful it will be found that the work issues forth as a 
magnificent picture, a sublime picture. 
what Oscar Wilde designed it to be 


That is probably 
Che contrast of the 
two figures taken in connection with historical panorama 
might endow us with magnanimous serenity in listening to 
the performance. 

While Miss Garden gives a vivid interpretation, we must 
not overlook the exceptionally artistic work of Dufranne 
and the splendid demonstration Dalmores makes with the 
difficult part of the miserable King. It surpasses in dra- 
matic fire and completeness of detail any other role this 
artist has appeared in. M. de Segurola makes much of a 
small part, as much as possible. It is a gorgeous Oriental 
picture. 


“ Louise,” March 15. 


Garden, Doria, Dalmores, Gilibert and regular cast. Con 
ductor, Campanini. 


Note from Milan. 

Che arrangements by which the Opera of Buenos Aires 
was to have passed under the control of the Opera Trust 
having miserably failed, this very important theater will 
have this coming season the usual performances, under 
the management of Cav. Bonetti, who is at present in 
Milan busy with the formation of the company 

Among the artists engaged until now there are Madames 
Storchio, 
Me ssTs 


Porrello, 


Dructti Micucci, Mazzolani, 


Zenatello, Giraud, Sobinoff, Amato, Didur and 


Garibaldi, Gay, 


loscanini was expected to be the conductor, 
and the management had offered him excellent conditions, 
but the celebrated artist, who has undergone no little 
fatigue during his present season in New York, is desirous 
of taking seme rest after his return to Italy, and re 
quested the management to cancel his engagement by 
mutual and amicable agreement, and this was accorded 
Toscanini’s place will be taken by Edvardo Vitali, who 
will embark for Buenos Aires immediately after the 
termination of the season at the Scala. But he, will be 
well compensated for his trouble, as it is said that he 
will receive a salary of 18,000 lires per month 

The Opera and the Colon, the two important theaters 
in Buenos Aires, will have this year one competitor less, 
since the Politeama Argentina, which, during the past 
offered also a good season, will this year give a long 
series of light opera (operetta), in presenting the Mardelli 
Company, which will leave Italy in April 


The fiftieth jubilee of Verdi's “Ballo in Maschera” was 
celebrated on February 17 at La Scala. 
duced at the Apollo in Rome. 


VIRGIL 


Mr. and Mrs. A. K. Virgil will complete their Southern tour 
April ist, and will be prepared to give lessons and examinations in 
New York after Monday, April sth. Address all communications, 
1v02 Flatiron Building. 


The VIRGIL SUMMER SCHOOL will be held in Chicago in 
connection with the Columbia School of Music, beginning Monday, 
June ending Saturday, July 24th. For circulars and further 
particulars address: 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 712 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, JI. 
or A. K. VIRGIL, 1002 Flat Iron Building, New York 


Granberry Piano School 


George ea SUMME and students 


FAELTEN SYSTEM 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK and NEWPORT, R. 1. 


AUSTIN 


VIOLINIST 


RECITALS, CONCERTS, MUSICALES, TOURS 
Address GEO. S. GRENNELL, Mgr., 604 24 Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Personal 


15 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


It was first pro 


Session for teachers 
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Good Singing at Metropolitan Concert. 

Good singing, both by soloists and the Italian chorus, 
was a feature at the regular concert at the Metropolitan 
Opera House Sunday night. [Ester Adaberto, the new 
dramatic soprano, whose favorable debut as Leonora in 
“Trovatore” is referred to elsewhere in this number of 
THe Musicat Courter, was one of the attractions. 
Madame de Pasquali, the coloratura prima donna; Madame 
von Niessen-Stone, one of the contraltos of the company; 
Mr. Martin, the tenor; the chorus under the direction 
of the chorus master, Giulio Setti; and Albany Ritchie, 
a young and gifted violinist, with the orchestra under 
tl 


1¢ leadership of Signor Spetrino, united in the follow 


ing very interesting program: 


Aria, Le Prophéte.......... ons 
Matja von Niessen-Stone 


Chorus to Frescobaldi....../..... Veneziani 


Phomas 
Meyerbee; 


For male voices, without accompaniment 


Chorus director, Giulio Setti 


Aria, Tosca Puccio 
Ester Adaberto 
Duo from Rigoletto. ... Verdi 
Bernice de Pasquali and Riccardo Martin 


Tarantella Wieniawski 


Peer Gynt suite 


Bernice de Pasquali 
I] Mulino veces Weyt 
Chorus for mixed voices, without accompaniment 
Chorus director, Giulio Setti 

Ve 


Songs 
Matja von Niessen Stone 
Rakoczy March 


Madame Adaberto’s ringing high tones and the beauty 
of her voice and impassioned style of singing, indicate that 
she 1s one of those rare artists for whom the manage 
ment has been looking—a genuine Italian dramatic so 
prano, What a Tosca she will make!! 

Madame de Pasquali once more sang the florid aria, 
“Ah fors c Joa,” 


Hexibility and remarkable sweetness of her voice com 


from “Traviata,” as few can sing it. The 


bined with intelligence of a higher order, showed that 


even the most hackneyed of operatic arias can be made 
In the duet with Mr. Martin, Madame de. Pa 


quali revealed mere finesse and charin of voice “and 


enjovable 


method 

Madame von Niessen-Stone’s musical singing was an 
other reason why many were glad to be at the concert 
She is always the artist. The number on the second 
half of the program merely marked as “Songs” included a 
\ May Morning te 
good to hear some English at these Sunday nights’ con 
certs, and Niessen-Stone’s 


song by Tosti, and Denza’s song, * 
Madame von English 
excellent, 

Mr. Ritchie proved himself a player with qualities that 
appeal to the musician and several members of the or 


chestra on the stage united with the audience in applaud 


31 


ing the artistically played numbers by this young man. 
Ritchie has a warm musical tone and he is above all a per- 
former, not for the unthinking masses but for the musical 
elect who know and know they know 

Che two numbers by the Italian chorus of the company 
came an the nature of an innovation, and needless to add, 
the singing was much appreciated. In the matter of shad 
ing and attack, these ardent choristers administered a 
much needed reproof to other choirs whose listless and 
The chorts 
ters at the Metropolitan Opera House Sunday night 


unmusica! choral singing has become a farce 


awakened a love of the art and it will therefore be a wise 
thing to have them again at the miscellaneous concerts 


MUSICAL NEWS FROM DUBUQUE. 
Dusveve, la, March re, 1909 
Che Academy of Music has never had a finer -showing 
ot pupils and the programs given weekly are of a re 
markably high order 

Mary Buskirk proved her ability as a teacher by the 
excellence of her pupils’ program, Wednesday, March 10 
re 
Chere was a most appreciative audience present to hear 
Elsa Deming and Eleanor Connolly, sopranos, at the 
Morning Musicale in the Heustis studio, Wednesday morn 
ing, March 10. The accompaniments were played by Ada 
Campbell, whose artistic werk is becoming known in the 

adjoming States 


The plans are nearing perfection for the May Festival, 
May 24 The Dubuque Choral Clob rehearsing seri 


alre idy noticed 


March 5, the Friday Music Club gave one of 


ously, and good resuits are 


Priday 


the best of its year's programs—manuscript music alone 


being used \ number of good compositions by local 
people were interesting to the audience A new song by 
Bischoff, a couple of songs by Bissell, and a group by 
Curlett were specially pleasing “A Souvenir,” by 
Liebling, was well received. Mrs. Bergen, formerly Grace 
Updigraff (soprano), sang a number of clever songs (her 
own compositions ) lhe Bluebird’s Song” ts deserving 


of prominence 


Library Day at the Public Library is always a musical 
as well as literary feast—and this wear Mr Celo Adam 
Blymver gave a story et to musice—“The Story 
of the Rhine Gold the Wagnerian music played by Mi 
Saylor, was explained to the children and = was very 
clearly shown The children were delighted and inter 
ested and showed a deep appreciation of the musical con 
nection with the story Miss Hleustis sang the group of 


Liza Lehmann’s bird song 
Lincoin Heusris 
William Hepworth's four movement orchestral suite met 


with favor at a concert in Rostock (Germany) 
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New York, March 15, 1909 


Blane] Towle, soprano, interested and pleased many 

t] ind f people the past week, in operatic arias, songs, 
ets with the tenor, Hueo de Werther, at the Wana 

maker Auditorium Dramatic feeling and a voice sweet 


gt while Mr. de Werther aroused 


by the way lhe istained high notes, and by his 
tore Nathan Fryer, pianist, played pieces by 
| hetizky, Heller, Moszkowski, Chopin and 
with ar embracing technic and much brillianey 
| ‘ di and \ bly won recalls and 
\ir. Depew manipulated the organ effectively 
\ | rmonic Socicty, Amy Fay, - presi 
icale of if on March 12, at 
( ie ter Room. the affair taking the form of the 
to the president, at the same time mark 
of the wiety Marguerite 
lvected the tring orchestra of twenty young 
Marti Johnstone, concertmaster, Kussmayer’s 
| } i proving to be pleasant music Later 
, | ell played Jeanne 
ng ind Pasquale 
i janist of much attainment, both as 
poser, played Perry Averill sang 
| net and Tosti, Sehumann’s “Widmung’ 
re Me Song ll in such fashion as to 


r Hlis voice is beau 

Spek Secley onducted 

ri it the ( venice loyner iccompan st 
boll this, th idien« completely filling the room, 
it Miss Fay, whose 


ilway en for all that is good and true in 


\] presented an unusually brillant 


of the Rubinstein Club, 
Waldort- Astoria The 

\ (; \ pan wit most the entire mem 
f guests im addition led 

ceived several stret 

W agnerian nt mber 

\ileen Hodgson is a puptl of Ran 

cle la protege i Paolo Tosti. She has just conn 
ftet long tour in opera through \ustralia 

r lov r ice and sympathetic phrasing gave 
pleasur nd tl Italian Coon Songs,” 


writt | losti wager with the Princess Louise, of 


( wa mique a bit of melody that 1 cre 
Misses Marya Naimska, vio 
pianist, appeared tor the first time be fore 


both fire artists. Marva Na‘'m 


Reception, Mrs. William R. Chapman; 

Walter M. Phillips, assisted by Mary 

n | Mel ehlin, Mr Fremont Mur 
| Candlish and Mrs. W. Otis 


by gave an extra Friday afternoon recep 
uest of honor. He 
reucritt de Anderson, 
played vanied by Irwin Hassell. Josephine 

ter Wet Meta Reddish, Annie l auric Me 

C. i ing, and Mabel Adams Ben 
\lt 1), Planists, assisted. Mrs. Robert 

ce, and among those pres 
Mi |, Mr. Bishop, Mrs. Frankhn Mott 

\\ C. M. Craig, Mr William R. Innis, Miss 
| Meant vy, Montague Donner, Mrs. Edward 


Frederick Tebbetts 


i] ‘ Gilberts | rsday afternoon reception musi 


to | ittended by large numbers, 
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no matter what the weather, and that of March 11 was 
no exception. Edmund Breese, leading man of “The 
Third Degree” company, was guest of honor, and during 
the afternoon Vivian Holt sang Gilberté’s “Spanish Sere- 
nade” and “There Little Girl” to the manifest delight of 
all. Antonia Sawyer sang Gilberté’s “Mother's Cradle 
Song” with warm expression and the distinct enunciation 
which was ever her characteristic. Good fellowship pre- 
vails at the Gilberté home in Hotel Flanders, and a few 
of those asked to meet Mr. Breese and share it were Jo- 
sephine Bates, Mrs. William V. Burney, Mrs Nelson 
Cheesmah, Beatrice Fine, Mrs. Archie Gunn, Bruno Huhn, 
Mrs. Borden Carter, Rollie Borden Low, Edmund Rus- 
sell, Leo Tecktonius, Mrs. H. H. Hackett, Janet Spencer, 
John Flood, Baroness deBazus, Gertrude Ina Robinson, 
William Romaine, May Nevin Smith, Henry Steigner, 
Mme Valda, Edith Bradford, Katherine Hutchingson, 
Ada Patterson, Mrs. George Curtis, Elsie Janis, Mme. 
Lamperti, Mrs. Laurence Irving, Nicola Thomas, Mrs. 
Thomas Carroll, Mrs, George Spencer, Miss Forrest Rus- 
sell, etc 
| 

Dorothea Edwards, Mignon Lindsay, Alice Ralph, Mrs. 
Charles Kraemer, Margaret H. Armstong, Rosa Rosenberg 

all these sang solos, and a half dozen others besides par- 
ticipated in a chorus, “Trust-in the Lord” (Handel’s 


“Largo”), at the musicale by Sanchez pupils last week. 


Miss Edwards has a fine contralto voice. Alice Ralph 
sang with muck brilliance and expression, and all did well. 


Phe eighth performance, twenty-fifth year, of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Dramatic Arts, took place at the New 
Empire ‘Theater March 12, “Monsieur E, B.,” a comedy, 
ind “The War of Souls,” drama in four acts, being acted. 
David Manning, Raymond Hollis, Lillian La France, Flor- 
ence Hart and Laura Kasley gave the comedy. The drama 
was well done, Louise Oatman, Mary L. Crouse, Marshall 
Stuart, Maurice Sloan and Carle B. Robbins especially 
winning honors; indeed, on many sides was heard the ex- 
clamation, “As good as professionals of long experience.” 
The graduation exercises took place March 16, Augustus 
Thomas delivering the principal address. 

Clifford Cairns, bass-baritone, was soloist at a musicale 
given by the East Orange Daughters of the American 
Revolution March 5, singing three times on the program. 
Songs by Schubert, Schumann, Henschel and Brahms con- 
stituted the first group, “Was Duftet,” from “Die Meister- 
singer,” his second number, and these songs the last, “The 
Sea,” MacDowell; “Keepsake Mill,” Lehmann; “To You, 
Dear Heart,” Class, and “Mother o' Mine,” Tours. Mr. 
Cairns has a fine organ, sings with fervor and skillful 
handling of voice, and enunciates with clearness, so that he 
vave enjoyment to all within hearing. Miss Hale, Mrs. 
Perrine, pianists, and Mrs. Frederick Burnett, soprano, 
shared in the program. 

Edward Strong, the tenor, begins his tenth year at the 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church May 1. He was soloist 
at the last concert of the Rubinstein Club, and has booked 
the following dates: March 22, organ recital, New York; 
March, last week, Hoboken, concert; April, first week, East 
Orange, concert; April 0, “The Redemption,” Toronto; 
followed by a six weeks’ tour with the Pittsburgh Festival 
Orchestra, extending from Richmond, Va., to the Gulf of 
Mexico. 

\nna FE. Ziegler, an influential and important member of 
the music committee of the coming Peace Congress Festi- 
val, advocated the employment of a full orchestra, and 
urged it so strongly that this will be done. Three recently 
finished songs of her own composition will be sung at one 
of the concerts. 

Dr. Carl FE. Dufft returned last Friday from a very suc- 
cessful concert tour in the Middle West. Dr. Dufft’s 
bookings for the spring are already very numerous, 

repre 

Carlos Sabastian, a young American tenor, recently made 
a successful debut in “Don Pasquale” in Italy. He is said 
to possess a fine voice, great temperament, sympathetic 
appearance, wonderful memory and artistic determination 

RRR 

Morite E. Schwarz’s program to be played on the organ 
of Trinity Church March 17, 3:30 o'clock, includes “Geth 
semane,”’ Malling; “Meditation,” Parker; “Entree de Pro 
cession,” Penfield; “Toccata,” Faulkes. March 24 he plays 
“Golgotha,” Malling; “Pontifical March,” Widor; “Varia- 
tions,” Leamens. Ditsors have issued his opening sen 
tence, “The Lord Is in His Holy Temple,” and it will be 
heard at Trinity Church soon. It is very tuneful and 
singable 

zee 

the Wirtz Piano School gives a pupils’ recital Friday 

ening, March 19 when the following students will play 
solos: Albert Roemermann, Marion Hubbard, Eva Slaw 


son, May Markham, Mildred Elis, Mabel Ruiner, Mar- 


garet Kitchelt, Dolly Patterson, Mae Symes and Adolph 
Roemermann. 
Last week Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nichols gave several 
vocal and piano recitals in Pennsylvania, appearing in 
Williamsport, Jersey Shore, Warren and Kane. 
Gottfried H. Federlein, F. A. G. O., organist at the 
Church of the Resurrection, Seventy-fourth street and 
Park avenue, gives his third recital tonight, March 17, at 
8 o'clock, playing Rheinberger’s sonata and Guilmant’s 
“Funeral March” and “Seraphic Chant.” 
Estelle Platt’s afternoon recitals at Springfield, Mass., 
have the services of Metropolitan artists. Margaret Lio- 
tard is to sing at her next recital. Mrs. Atkinson sang 
songs composed by her sister, Gertrude Smith, at a recent 
recital, 
Arthur Philips is to direct the music at the Madison 
Avenue Baptist Church, beginning May 1, with Harry M. 
Gilbert at the organ. Homer N. Bartlett, whe has been 
the organist for many years, to to becom: “organist 
emeritus.” 
nee 
Eva Emma Wycoff has been West, appearing as soloist 
at various concerts, among others at Keokuk, Ia., where 
she sang solos with ergan and piano accompaniment. 
Madame Seebold gives a students’ musicale today, March 
17, in honor of Madame Lamperti. Madame Seebold was 
assistant to Signor Lamperti in his studio in Italy for some 
years, 
J. Warren Andrews is giving a series of organ recitals 
at the Church of the Divine Paternity, Seventy-sixth street 
and Central Park West, Thursdays at 4 o'clock, with vocal 
soloists, 
Frank Woelber is giving violin concerts at his studio, 
standard classic and modern works on the program. The 
next recital takes place April 4. 
nee 
The Grand Conservatory of Music will establish a 
branch in Westfield, N. J., where a summer music school 
is to be formed. The wide influence and large list of 
alumni of this institution makes the announcement  in- 
teresting. 
Charles Kitchell, the tenor, who has been engaged as 
soloist on the forthcoming May Festival tour of the Bos 
ton Festival Orchestra, will fill the following dates and 
works: 
Monday, April 12.—Newburyport, Mass., “Cavalleria Rusticana”™ 
and “Walpurgis Night.” 
Tuesday, April 13.—Salem, Mass., “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
Wednesday, April 14.—Taunton, Maes., “Aida.” 
Friday, April 16.——Brockton, Mass., “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
Tuesday, April 29.—Lancaster, Pa., “Elijah.” 
Wednesday, April 21.—York, Pa., “Walpurgis Night.” 
Vriday, April 23.—Hlarrisburg, Pa., “St. Paul.” 
Saturday, April 24.—Carlisle, Pa., “Messiah.” 
Monday, April 26.—Geneva, N. Y., “Elijah.” 
Tuesday, April 27.—KRochester, N. Y., “Golden Legend.” 


May 4.—Troy, N. Y. 
Pupils of Mary L. Lockhart recently played at a musicale 
in Studio 810, Carnegie Hall. The young pianists were: 
Helen Wescott, Clara Ward, Robert Lockhart, Marjorie 
Lockhart, Saidee Barney, Helen Lichener, Constance Hoar 
and Thomas Dorward. Mrs. Edward Sauer, contralto, and 
Mabel Sauer, soprano, assisted. 
ere 
Della Rocca, the violinist, played four of Edmund Sev- 
ern’s compositions at a concert Monday night, March 8, at 
the West Side Presbyterian Church. The numbers were: 
“La Danzatrice,” “La Belle Cantadina” and 
a mazurka. Severn’s violin works are worthy of perform- 
ance, and that is why so many artists are adding them to 
their lists. 


“Bacchanal,” 


Edna Stearns, the contralto, has been engaged to sing at 
the performance of Gaul’s “Holy City” at the Metropolitan 
lemple, Seventh avenue and Fourteenth street, Tuesday 
evening, March 30. 
zn Re 
Miltonella Beardsley, the pianist, played at three musi 
cales in New York during the past few weeks. February 
26 this admirable artist charmed the guests at Mrs 
Charles Louis Sicard’s musicale at the Sicard home on 
West Seventy-seventh street March 3 Mrs. Beardsley 
was again an attraction at Edith Cline Ford’s studio musi 
cale on West Fortieth street. March 5 Mrs. Beardsley 
played at her own Carnegie Hall musicale. 
ere 
Mandel Svt, the violinist, comes to New York every 
Vuesday from his studio residence, 111 Spruce street, 
Newark, N. J, to teach his classes at his New York sin 
dio, Room Clinton Halj, 151-153 Clinton street Be 
sides violin, Mr. Svet teaches harmony, counterpoint, the- 
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ory and composition. He is a graduate of the Royal Con- 
servatory of Music at Warsaw. At the Newark ‘school, 
Mrs. Svet assists her husband, she being the pianist and 
piano teacher of the institution. 
Siegmund Grosskopf, the violinist, was a most artistic 
success when he played at the concert given some weeks 
ago at Teutonia Hall by the Danish singer, Herskind. 
Wednesday evening, March 17, Mr. Grosskopf will play 
at a concert in the Woman’s Clubhouse, at East Orange, 
N. J. The foliowing translation, from a Danish paper, 
is a tribute to Mr. Grosskopf: 
Mr. Grosskopf is a violinist of distinction. With a large tone 


of beautiful quality, wonderful purity, he interpreted De Beriot’s 


violin concerto before an enthusiastic audience. As an encore he 


Cora Remington, a pupil of Laura Morrill, whose stu 
dios are in the Hotel Chelsea, West Twenty-third street, 
gave a successful recital in the Pouch Gallery last Tues- 
day evening. Miss Remington will sing at Mrs. Morrill’s 


played Godard’s berceuse. 


studio recital next Tuesday evening, the 16th, and will be 
heard in concert in Jersey City on the 17th, and in King- 
ston, N. Y., on the 19th. Miss Remington has been re- 
engaged as soprano soloist at the Fifth Avenue Baptist 
Church, eee 


Helen Gauntlctt Williams, now of New York, was the 
contralto soloist at the recent performance ot “The Sleep- 
ing Beauty” at the Hyperion Theater, New Haven, which 
was formerly her home town. Miss Williams made an ex- 
cellent impression in the attractive cantata. 

Emma Roderick, the we!l known vocal teacher, whose 
studios are at 324 West lifty-seventh street, is enjoying 
a very busy season. Of her many pupils, Lucia Nola and 
Nance Morgan Grotecloss, will be heard in concert next 
season. 

Ree 

Lucy Marsh, a pupil of John Walter Hall of Carnegie 
Hall, who at the beginning of the past two seasons has 
been offered the position of soprano soloist at the Old 
South Dutch Reformed Church, Brooklyn, has accepted a 
reengagement at the Madison Avenue Reformed Church, 
Madison avenue and Fifty-seventh street 

Lena Doria Devine has issued cards for a song recital 
by her talented pupil, Aimee Delanoix, at the Devine stu- 
March 25 
Miss Delanoix will sing songs and arias in Italian, Ger- 
man, French and English 
nee 

Mr. and Mrs, Henry Holden Huss have issued invita 

tions for an “Hour of Music” at the Huss studios in Car 


dios, 136 Fifth avenue, Thursday afternoon, 


negie Hall, Wednesday afternoon, March 17 (today). 

The Granberry Piano School has engaged Alice Ives 
Jones, the violinist, to take charge of the intermediate 
sight playing classes in the study of works written for 
piano and violin. Miss Jones is a graduate of the Joseph 
Joachim Violin School 

Burritt Studio Notes. 

William Nelson Burritt, contrary to his habit of spend 
ing the summer abroad, will be in New York during the 
coming summer, and will devote several days each week 
to teaching. Singers, teachers and students anticipating 
coming to New York for summer work can address Mr 
Burritt at his Carnegie Hall studios. 

mee 

Prominent among the late appointments from the Burritt 
studios to positions of importance is that of Mabel Huey- 
von Dahlen to the directorship of music in the Horace 
Mann High School. New York. Mrs. von Dahlen has a 
soprano voice beautiful in quality, and is a scholarly inter- 
preter of song. 

Helen Waldo, the artist-contralto from the Burritt 
studio, has lately signed a contract with the First Reformed 
Church of Brooklyn, a choir position second to none in 
Greater New York; William G. Hammond, organist 


Salli’s Birthday Musicale. 

The New Haven daily papers made mention of the 
birthday musicale arranged by pupils and friends of 
Giorgio Sulli in that city last month. It was given at 
the Sulli studio in the Insurance Building, and besides 
New Haven pupils of the maestro, several pupils from 
the New York and Bridgeport studios assisted in the 
musical program made up generally from operatic excerpts 
The singers included: Sopranos, Mrs. Henry Parrish, An- 
toinette Jerome, Emma Gleason, Lucile Hines; mezzo, 
Mrs. William H. Hegel; contralto, Mrs. Raymond Hem- 
ming; tenor, Alan Cassidy; baritone, Alexander Mackall 
Frank D. Gleason, in a clever speech, presented Maestro 
Sulli with forty-five silver dollars, one for each year, and 
some flowers, as tributes from his pupils. The music of 
the evening was mostly from the works of “Aida” and 
“Traviata.” 


New Yori Church Engages Litta Grimm. 


Litta Grimm, the young and talented contralto, has been 
engaged as soloist by the Second Church of Christ, Sci- 
entist, Sixty-eighth street and Central Park West. The 
music committee of the church, naturally, thought at first 
of engaging a soprano (there is no quartet), but the in- 
dividual members were so pleased with the beauty and 
richness of Miss Grimm's voice that they established an 
innovation by engaging a contralto as the one solo singer 
for the Sunday services. Not only did the music com- 
mittee choose Miss Grimm among a strong list of appli- 
cants, but they informed her that she would be permitted 
to fill her concert engagements as heretofore. 

As announced some time ago in Tue Musicat Courter, 
Miss Grimm, who is an Indianapolis girl, was a favorite 
pupil of Alexander Heinemann, the Berlin teacher and 
lieder singer. During her studies abroad, Miss Grimm 
sang with much success and many of the critics and mu 
sicians who heard her were greatly impressed by her 
voice, vocal method and style of singing 

Miss Grimm has a remarkable voice, for its flexibility 
enables her to undertake music usually impossible for low 
pitched voices. In Europe, particularly in Germany, she 
was at Once singled out as a singer who would be heard 


LITTA GRIMM 


from Her lieder singing is notable for intelligence of 
the highest order. “It is soulful,” one of the exacting 
Berlin musical reviewers stated 

Vocal experts, who look first and foremost for the vocal 
equipment, have declared that Miss Grimm's voice is cor- 
rectly placed, with registers properly equalized and blend- 
ed. Too many contraltos and mezzos are “at sea” in the 
proper use of the voice. In this respect, then, Miss Grimm 
has been most fortunate, for having her voice scientifically 
developed there is no danger of harming a lovely natural 
organ 

Speaking of Miss Grimm's engagement at the Second 
Church of Christ, Scientist, an admirer of her art, who, 
nevertheless, has not the honor of a personal acquaintance 
with the young singer, said he believed the church would 
not regret having accepted a contralto, instead of a so 
prano, as has been the custom heretofore 


The Singing of Children. 
New Yorn, March i2, 1909 
To The Musical Courier 
I have read with much interest the letter of Elizabeth 
Van Fleet Vosseller on the subject of the training of 


children’s voices. Having trained some of the best boy 


soloists in New York, | may p> rhaps be allowed to Say 
a word en the subject. Comparatively few people under 
stand the child voice, and until it becomes criminal to de 


of things complained of by Mrs. Vos 


seller will doubtless continue to exist Because a boy 


stroy it the state 


sings in his “chest” he is not necessarily an alto, but in 


nineteen cases out of twenty a soprano who is singing in 
the wrong register. All children have head notes, if they 
knew it; then why not use them? 
stand chesty singing. Who can possibly enjoy the tone 


of the boys who sell newspapers at every subway entrance ? 


A musical ear cannot 


Only a short time ago | was asked by a fond parent to 
hear one of the most powerful voices she had ever listened 
to. “He could fill any hall,” ete. ete. I heard him. The 
effect was excruciating. I could no doubt have trained 
this boy to be useful, but I was regarded as being ignorant 
of a fine voice because I did not approve of such noise 
As to not allowing children to sing at an early age, that 
is all nonsense (Marchesi notwithstanding). The natural 
use of the voice cannot harm it. How soon does a canary 
1 myself was supposed to possess the best 


male soprano voice of my day. I sang all the soprano 


begin to sing? 


part in the “Messiah” at the age of twelve, and have con 
tinued to sing up to the present day. It is quite right to 
say that voices should just slip gradually down. Mine 
did. I went from soprano into alto, then bass, and no 
break. Sims Reeves always stoutly maintained that a 
voice perfectly used (as his was) should not break. | 
had hoped that the Association of Singing Teachers would 
have accomplished something in this direction, but it looks 
doubtful at present. And so the game of ruining young 
voices goes merrily on. Most choirmasters train boys a! 


most exclusively on O or U (oo) because it gives a 


soft sound. Certainly the Italian U (00) is the softest 
vowel, but the itahan A (ah) ts, or should be, the natural 
tone of the voice Owing to the thinne of the Enelish 
vowel sounds it is somewhat dificult (if not perfectly nat 


ural) to sing a good A at first But what is termed a 


good natural voice can always sing a good A, on which 


the other vowels hinge lle wh 


ings a good A with 
widely open throat, can sing all vowels well, but to use 
the vowel U (00) exclusively is to cultivate a hooting 


tone An English choir trained on this vowel sang the 


Hallelujah chorus, and it sounded like “Hoolooloojon 
It is a mistake to trai a child to sing up the scale from 
chest to head tones. This usually develops a break. Sing 
softly down the scale from a head tone with the throat 
wide open on the pure vowel A. He who can do this, 
using only enough breath to gently vibrate the voeal 
chords has conquered much more than half the difficulty 


of the so called “production” of the voice, a difficulty 


which is far more imaginary than real 1 cannot too 
strongly advise beginners to acquire a fair knowledge of 
the Italian language The reason why the Italian voice 
is naturally finer than others is simply because the main 
vowel A (ah) tends from earliest infancy to open and 
loosen the throat 

I must apologize for trespassing on your valuable space, 
but I feel strongly on a subject of so much importance to 
parents and children, and your cooperation is of the ut 
most assistance R. Horwoop 


Pupil of Signor Manuel Garcia 


Cornell Studio Recitals. 


The third in a series of song recitals given by artist 
pupils of Alfred Y. Cornell took place at the -studios, 
Carnegie Hall, March 12, when George W. Reardon, 
baritone, sang the following program 
Come rage li Sel Caldara 
Caesar's Lament (Scipio) Handel 
Der Hidalgo chumar 
Bitte Fra 
Widmurg Fras 
Don Juan Serenade Pech 
Prologue (Pagliacei) Leonca 
Seng cycle, Greek Love Song Amy Hi 

To Garlands 

In the Springtime 

To the Ships 

Heliodore 

The Crier 
King Charles Ma Val W bite 
Once I Loved a Maiden Fai Dark 
The Pauper’s Drive it 
Who Knows? ° Max Heir 
Woo Thou Thy Snowflake (Ivanhoe) Sullivar 

Mr. Reardon's su tained, quiet power in “Come Ray 
gio,” by Caldara; his warmth of delivery in “Don Tuar 


Serenade’; a high G of resonant and expressive quality 
in the prologue to “l his excellent (serman 
enunciation and distinct articulation of English—all thi 
showed the thoughtful singer, one of musical temperament 


and intelligence combined. He sang also Amy Horroel 


song cycle, “Greek Love Songs,” and various songs by 
English and American composers. Mr. Cornell's accom 
paniments provided support and sympathy. The next r 


cital, to be given by Gertrude E. Hallett, soprano, is set 


for March 26 Mr. Cornell and Mildred Graham Rear 
don, soprano, gave a joint recital in Springfield, Mass 
March 5, the program made up of twenty songs by classic 


and modern composers Mrs. Reardon is another artist 


papal of Mr Cornell 


Pitzners “Die Rose vom Liebeswarten” wa produced 


Prague, under Bodanzky’s direction. 


ir 
~ 
| 
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MUSICAL ART SOCIETY CONCERT. 


“DOCTOR” DAMROSCH’S RECOMPOSED COMPOSERS. 


Ihe Musical Art Society, an organization conducted by 
Dr.” Frank Damrosech, and maintained for profit as well 
for the propagation of 4 capella singing, offered the 
ppended program at its second and last Carnegie Hall 
neert of the season, last Thursday evening: 
fe (Motet f four voices) ... Palestrina 
Kt Incarnat ind Crucifixus (Motet for four voices)... .¢ herubint 
Re (Motet for cight Anerio 
l XH, 1 Lord Is My Shepherd (For women’s 
ind piano) ‘ Schubert 
ant A m Chori (Motet for double chorus; eight 
) Parker 
( to Grosso, F major (For flute, trumpet, oboe, violin, 
tring orchestra and harpsichord).......6-seeeeesereee Bach 
Alleg Andante, Allegro Assai 
M il (Part song for four VOICES). Elgar 
( mde M ee Set by I \. Gevaert; Old French Songs 
Ror Set by F. A. Gevaert; Old French Songs 
Liebe (Waltzes for mixed chorus and orchestra)... trahms 
lhe singing of the society revealed the fact, before all 
e, that it is composed inherently of excellent men’s and 
ces, for when they evaded the conductor's rag- 
it effectively enough to sound in proper unison and 
Jend, the effect often was mellifluous and extremely mu 
Most of the time, however, the good intentions of 
t inving artists came to naught, for the wrecking of 
rhythm on the part of the leader, and his unexpected 
tylistic tempo aberrations and dynamic demands, 
| to discourage the ambition of the chorus and to 
irtist ensibilities as well as to render practi 
r efforts toward polished tone emission and 
f intonation, The measure of difference between 
Inlity of th ingers and that of the conductor was 
l to make the angels of music weep loudly, sincerely, 
l long. If the Musical Art Society were a Berlin organ 
tion trained for a few easons under Ochs or Fried, it 
uld be m into the world’s finest a capella chorus, so 
ely are its voices in quality, and so high is the standard 
of musicianship of the well known professionals who con- 
te its large part ven in America, there are a 
dozen choral conductors eminently able to lift the Musical 
{ iety to the plane it ought to occupy, and it is no 
of the imagination to say that its members would 
kly wough hand the baton to one of those other 
carl if the present one allowed his singers any voice 
in ction of their directorial head 
\l ical Art Society, like all other enterprises con- 
d by F. or W. Damrosch, is a model of shrewd busi 
organization, provided with officers and a board of 
lirectors consisting of persons known to be expressed ad 
rents of the Damrosch talents and personality. There 
thing reprehensible in this, and the “Doctor” is to 


tulated on his acumen and foresight in intrench 


ne hin f strongly wherever and whenever he finds him 

f concerned in a musical undertaking which offers him 

er val pt blicity and proht However, to return to our 
ical mutton 

rictly ecclesiastical part of the program last 

da rourht forward numbers that are beautiful im 

but revealed littl of their true nature or 

sion in the Mosaic interpretation of “Doctor” Dam 

Hlis Hebrew origin is of course not a matter of re 

) t it inds him in poor stead when he conducts 

‘ icerdotal music, as Oriental exuberance of gest 

feeling are far from being the proper concomitants 

1 tri churchly atmosphere and intent Thus, 

ed purity and noble simplicity of the Palestrina 

were totally lacking in the sophisticated and artifi 

ing given that inspired work by the “Doctor.” 

\py tly he had not even taken the trouble to study 

vli translation of the Latin text, for it was evi 

the cheap nuances he employed and the dyna 

ed that he did not know the meaning of such 

tuam redemisti mundum,” and “Domine, mise 

| xcerpts from Cherubini’s “Credo” gave further tes 

’ the fact that the leader was not in spiritual ac- 

| with the foreign text of the music, for the perform- 

ne perilously close to sounding operatic, and to 

mine of the listeners such an effect seemed little less than 

vcrilegious im a piece of music dealing with the words 

Crucifixus etiam pro nobis: passus et sepultus est The 

ng his fanyous edict prohibiting women from 

i Catholic church music, should also have forbidden 

Mpete onductors from performing it in public. In 

latter is a far greater sin than the former, for 

women have given notably beautiful renditions of 

riat nts Dector” Damrosch got his languages 


le mixed on the program when he titled the Cherubini 
ti Ipecarn Why the Ger 


tus und Crucifixus.” 


Phe Anerio “Christus Resurgens” was given in the 


tempo and general robustious manner of a band of old 
style colored rousing jubilee. Anerio 
meant his work to proclaim tiding of Easter gladness, but 


there is a vast difference between the quiet, holy joy ex- 


singers doing a 


pressed in a church motet, and the roystering levity of 
a student chorus singing beer music or triumphant ditties 
over a football victory. “Christus Resurgens.” was taken 
at top speed and rushed headlong and hilariously to a 
noisy and untuneful close. and there the 
sounded capable of lovely tonal effects and true eloquence 
in interpretation, but the conductor kept blindly to his 
hurried beat—Henry T. Finck calls it “ethnological con- 
ducting”—and thereby extinguished all vocal endeavor ex- 


Here voices 


except the attempt to sound a certain number of notes in 
a given time. Of the real uplift, and exaltation, and the 
divine soul story in the Anerio masterpiece, “Doctor” 
Damrosch revealed not an inkling in his thoroughly ma- 
terial conception, with its obvious striving after sensation- 
alism in the matter of vocal speed and verbal virtuosity. 

Schubert’s tender “Twenty-third Psalm” was taken in 
hand the who modulated their be- 
comingly to the subdued pitch required, and in spite of 
much gesticulation and elbow and shoulder promptings 


by singers, voices 


of their leader, refused to be coaxed into any imappro- 
priate tonal outbursts and violent irregularities of rhythm. 
rhe stick flew ostentatiously through the air 
during this quiet 
be 
the 


“Doctor's” 


and restful composition, which could 


sung by any well trained band of vocalists without 


slightest time direction except their own sense of 


rhythm and their own good taste. By the way, “Doctor” 


Damrosch beats every single count when he is leading, 


an amateurish device disdained by real conductors, who 
As the 


Musical Art members are nearly all trained musicians, the 


often mark only the beginning of each measure. 


good “Doctor” probably employs his painstaking beat to 
admonish himself unceasingly as to the time in’ which 
his chorus is singing. 
the Brahms 
individual 


When, however, cach quarter in 


(“Liebeslieder”) received its 
the effect decidedly 


comical to those in the audience who understood the un- 


waltzes own 


stick gyration, became 
musical absurdity of the proceeding. 

Parker's composition was a lugubrious affair, singularly 
unskillful voice 
and harmonic content. 
the 


leading and monotonous in melodic 
The same description suffices for 
Elgar work; that is, if a word be added for the 
foolish egotism which could lead the English composer 
to try with his musical setting to illuminate such abstruse 
and vague verses as the Byron lines in question. It was 
that Parker and Elgar were chosen to represent 
the Anglo-Saxon portion of the program, when so many 
writers of the 
exist both here and in England. 

rhe Musical Art 
Society, was a rank and indecent outrage against art, and 


a pity 


worthier choral music in 


smaller forms 
Bach concerto, as presented at the 


i musical crime which deserves the severest condemnation 
of every music lover with an atom of good taste and even 
a mite of the name of Bach, The 
second so called “Brandenburg” concerto grosso in F, was 


veneration for great 
written by the immortal Johann Sebastian for violin, flute, 
Gboe and trumpet, as the solo voices. This unusual com 
bination of instruments was chosen deliberately by the com 
poser in order to produce certain color effects which he 
had mind he 


“Doctor” 


in when conceived the work. As played at 


Damrosch’s concert last Thursday evening, the 
trumpet part was “edited” out of the concerto, and a clar 


met was substituted for the other and highly important 


instrument, because forsooth, as was privately explained, 
‘the trumpeter could not cope with his music at rehearsal.” 
The cool effrontery and insufferable insolence of this pro- 
ceeding on the part of the conductor—if he was really the 


instigator of such a fraud—can hardly be characterized in 
measured terms, or borne with equanimity by anyone who 
has at heart the best interests of musical tradition and the 
preservation of correct ethical and artistic standards in 
this community. No one who realizes the enormity of the 
offense committed needs to be told how unpardonable it is 
In Germany, such an imposition would result in the hiss 
ing off the stage, of the performers and the conductor, and 
in bringing down upon the culprits’ heads such an eruption 


f press abuse that they would forever afterward lose the 


of all reputable musicians and conscientious music 
If Bach had in F 
concerto he the six 
works in that form were written in 1721, 


and the clarinet was known to the musical world as early 


respect 


lovers wished the clarinet color his 


major would have so ordered, for 


“Brandenburg” 
is 1700. It is no wonder that at a concert where Bach is 
maltreated so shamefully, the spirit of Palestrina, Cheru- 
bini and Schubert is not understood by the leader in charge 


The one circumstance follows logically upon the other, in 
evitably and inexorably 


A laughable clement of the affair 


was the attempt “to preserve one of the archaic effects by 
playing the part for the cembalo on a modified pianoforte 
with a harpsichord action and tone.” Of what use was 
such a circus accompaniment when one of the main sdlo 
parts had been unrecognizably violated, and when the flute 
employed was a Bohm model (not known at Bach's time) 
and the oboe a “reconstructed” one, for the oboe d’amore 
of the days of Bach had become obsolete until it was re- 
built at Brussels under the direction of the late historian 
Gevaért. Perhaps it will be news to “Doctor” *Damrosch 
and the other Bach despoilers to hear that the “flauto” in- 
cluded in orchestral scores before the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century was the ancient flite a bec, played in a ver- 
tical position, with a mouthpiece, like the clarinet. The 
modern clarinet, too, has been vastly changed through the 
mechanism of Béhm. 

After the exposition just made, it will not surprise THe 
Musica Courter readers to be informed that another as- 
sault on art was undertaken in the last number on the 
program, the Brahms “Liebeslieder.”” written by that very 
capable composer for “pianoforte duet with four voices ad 
libitum.” The “ad libitum,” of course, applies to the num- 
ber of voices, but certainly not to the nature of the instru- 
ments used for accompanying. In his infinite knowledge 
of how to make the music of Bach and Brahms sound bet- 
ter than those composers could do, “Doctor” Damrosch 
discarded the piano duo of the original “Liebeslieder”’ 
score as written by Brahms, and used instead a transcrip- 
tion for string orchestra! Poor old Brahms, who didn’t 
even know how to compose his own works, and had to wait 
for a Musical Art Society concert in order to have his 
“Liebeslieder” properly “Doctored” into the shape he never 
realized they could have had! Brahms wrote four sym- 
phonies and handled the orchestra with masterful ease in 
several overtures, concertos and other compositions, and 
yet he suddenly fell impotent the 
“Liebeslieder” and was forced to use a piano duo for ac 
companiment! How unusual! Could it 
by any stretch of the imagination, that the 


when he composed 


How sad! have 
heen possible, 
well posted Brahms really knew how to score for string 
orchestra, but had the piano instead because it 


answered his purpose in the “Liebeslieder” and because it 


chosen 


was exactly the thing he wished to do? Nonsense! The 
“Doctor” knows best how Brahms ought to have composed 
and the result was exhibited last Thursday evening. The 


“improved version” will not even be discussed here, for 
fear of dignifying it by any notice whatsoever. 

It is hard to keep one’s patience with such doings as 
“Doctor” Damrosch permits at the Musical Art Society's 
and THe Musica, Courter feels that the time 
has come when to remain silent any longer would put this 


concerts, 


paper in the position of aiding and abetting proceedings 
of the kind specified hereintofore. In future, the Musical 
Art Society's public functions will receive the especial at 
tention of THr Musicar Courter, will look to it 
that the distortions of the finest works of classical com 
posers shall not go unknown even if in the nature of 
things, it may pass unavenged. 


which 


Metropolitan's Plans. 


The Metropolitan Opera Company has announced a 
number of the operas that it intends to produce next season 
at the Metropolitan Opera House and the New Theater 
It announces that it has obtained the exclusive rights to 
“L’Attaque du Moulin,” “La Reine 
and “Le Chemineau,” Dukas’ “Ariane et Barbe 
Bleu,” Beffroi” 
Chute de la Maison Usher,” Rabel’s “L’Heure Espagnole,” 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “I.e Donne Curiose,” Massenet’s “Werther,” 
and In addition these, the 
company will probably produce “Les Dragons de Villars,” 
“Fra Diavolo,” “La Dame Blanche,” “Le Domino Noir,” 
“Les Cloches de Corneville,” “La Fille de Mme. Angot,” 
“La Belle Héléne,” “Orphée aux Enfers,” and “La Grande 
Duchesse de Gerolstein.” 


Bruneau’s Leroux’s 
Fiaméte” 


Debussy’s “Le Diable dans le and “La 


Laparra’s “Habanera.” to 


“Pique Dame.” 


Tschaikowsky’s “Pique Dame,” which was to have been 
given at the Metropolitan this season, is postponed until 
next season. Caruso was to have been heard in this opera, 
but cannot be induced to attempt a new role so late in the 


season, and without Caruso—why no “Pique Dame.” 


Marchesi's Movements. 
Blanche Marchesi has returned to New York from her 
Western tour and will be heard here 
her departure for Europe, March 27. 


in the East prior to 


Serta Morena, of the Metropolitan Opera House, has 
renewed her contract with the Royal Opera House in 
Munich, although it was rumored that dwing to a dis 
agreement with Felix Mott! she would cease to sing there 
after May. Madame Morena’s contract allows her a three 
months leave of absence in the winter, so her engage 
ments at the Metropolitan will not be interfered with 


Brooktyy, March 15, 1909 

No soloist will appear at the final concert of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Brooklyn, Friday evening, March 
10. [he concert takes place in the Opera House of the 
Academy of Music. It will be Max Fiedler’s farewell to 
Brooklyn. The program follows: 
Symphonic suite, Scherazade (After The Thousand Nights 

and a Night), op. 35...... Rimsky-Korsakoft 
The Sea and Sinbad’s Shi 
The Story of the Kalendar-Prince 
The Young Prince and the Young Princess 


The Sea The Ship Goes to Pieces 


Festival at ¢ 
against a Rock Surmounted by a Brenze Warrior. Con 


clusion. 
Tone poem, Death and Transfiguration, op. 24........... Strauss 
Prelude to The Afternoon of a Faun (After the Eclogue of 
Waldweben (Life and Stir of the Forest), From Siegfried 
Overture to The Flying Dutchman........ Wagne: 


Saturday evening, March 27, the Brooklyn Institute will 
present the New York Oratorio Society, Calvary Baptist 
Choir, from Manhattan, and the New York Symphony 
Orchestra in a double performance of Beethoven's ninth 
symphony. There will be an intermission of fifteen minutes 
between the two performances of the immortal work. 
Edward Morris Bowman is the musical director of the 
choir, The soloists mclude: Beatrice Fine and Josephine 
Schaffer, sopranos; Mesdames King-Arnold and Nobbes, 
contraltos; Reed Miller and John Bland, tenors, and 
Frederick Weld and FE. A Jalin, bassos. The performances 
take place in the Opera House of the Academy of Music. 
nee 
Dr. N. J. Elsenheimer will direct the concert of the 
Brooklyn Sangerbund at the Academy of Music, Thurs- 
day evening, March 25 
The Brooklyn Institute will present Mischa Elman in 
recital at the Academy of “Music, Wednesday evening, 
March 31. 
nee 
Dr. Ludwig Wiillner’s postponed song recital takes place 
at the Academy of Music, Wednesday evening, April 14. 
This is another in the series of spring concerts by the 
Brooklyn Institute. 
Rene 
“The Bartered Bride,” the thirteenth opera in Brook- 
lyn this season, is scheduled for performance at the 
Academy of Music tonight he cast is the same as that 
appearing in the opera at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Manhattan. “Aida” will be sung on the evening of March 
24, and the series in Brooklyn will close Monday even- 
ing, April 5, with “La Boheme.” 
Clarence Eddy played the following numbers at the 
second letcure recital at the Tompkins Avenue Congre- 
gational Church last Wednesday evening “Chromatic 
Fantaisie,” Thiele; “The Curfew,” Edward |. Horsman, 
Ir.; “Suite Gothique,” Boellman; Communion in G, 
Iatiste; “Fanfare.” Lemmens; nocturne in G, J. Frank 
Frysinger; “Torchlight March,” Guilmant. Mr. Eddy’s 
playing preceded a lecture on “Tennyson,” by the Rev. Dr 
N. MeGee Waters, pastor of the church These recitals 
attract large audiences. Clarence Eddy is one of the 
few great organ artists who reside in this part of the 
world. Wednesday night of this week Mr. Eddy will 


give another recital as a prelude to Dr. Waters’ lecture 


on “Gladstone.” These highly instructive evenings are 
free to the public. 
‘ 
A violin and song recital by Maurice Nitke, Cecilia 
Niles, soprano, and Harry McClaskey, tenor, arranged by 
Emanuel Schmeuk, at the Y. M. C. A. Branch, Bedford 
wwenue, Brooklyn, March 9, proved interesting. A com 
mittee of prominent women saw to it that the hall was 
filled, and the artists were applauded and encored in sev 
eral instances. Malcolm Maynier and Emanuel Schmauk 
served as accompanists 
Bidkar Leete, pianist, pupil of Charles Lee Tracy, and 
Cora Remington, soprano, gave at the Pouch 
Mansion March 9, which attracted an attentive and pleased 
audience. The pianist played the Bach-Liszt fantaisie and 
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fugue in G minor, Chopin ballade, and other pieces. The 
youth played recently for Safonoff, and was highly com- 
plimented 

Michele Guarini’s European Conservatory of Music gave 
a students’ concert at Memorial Hall, March 4, eighteen 
numbers making up a varied program consisting of vocal, 
piano, violin, elocution, harp, violin and piano ensemble 
numbers. 

Martha Gissel, soprano, assisted by Messrs Winkler and 
Kaltenborn, Arthur Rosenstein, accompanist, gave a song 
recital at Memorial Hall, March to. Miss Gissel, a young 
woman of graceful appearance, sang “Dich, Theure Halle” 
and songs by Brahms, Van der Stucken, Spross, Arditi and 
Bizet, winning encores. A large audience attended. ‘The 
patrons were Joseph O, Amberg, Herrick C. Allen, Frank 
L. Butterworth,. Emma Barends, Letta Burns, William 
Engelmen, Louise Freisem, Joseph Hecker, Mrs. Adam 
Kessler, Claude La Shelle, W. Pigot, Christopher J 
Schmidt, Mr. Staelin and Francis Young. 


Albert Spalding Wins New Laurels. 


The large attendance that Albert Spalding is drawing to 
his special series of violin recitals is, after all, a marked 
evidence that grotesque foreign names, long hair and ec 
centric mannerisms are wholly unnecessary accessories to 
any real artistic endeavors. Spalding has demonstrated 
this fact on many previous occasions and he forcibly dem 
onstrated it again during the course of his second re- 
cital at Mendelssohn Hall, Saturday evening, March 13 
As at his previous recital, Spalding was assisted by Al 
fredo Oswald, pianist, the program for the occasion being 
as follows: 
Sonate in A major Cesar Franck 
M Spalding and Mr. Oswald 
Devil's Trill Partie 

Mr. Spalding 


Yhree Studies i 
Mr. Oswald 

Air on the Fourth Corde ‘ , Bach 

Octave Study ...... Paganini Hachez 

Jerceuse Gabriel Fa 

Polonaise in D. Wieniawski 


Mr. Spalding 


Of paramount interest was the Cesar Franck sonate, a 
work that is seldom heard, owing to its abounding techn 
cal difficulties, Spalding’s facile technic, abetted by his 
essentially musical temperament, resulted in a most beau 
tiful interpretation of the sonate. In fact he was never 
heard to better advantage His playing of the Tartini 
number was admirable in every way and led to an ovation 
such as few artists receive. Throughout the evening, 
Spalding held his audience as under a spell. Each per 
formance of this young player confirms to a greater de 
gree the opinion that he is a virtuoso of rare attainments 
and excellent schooling. His versatility was well tested 
by the concluding group of compositions so diverse in 
their character and when he had finished his last num 
ber the audience clamored for more, and an encore was 
gracefully given. 

Alfredo Oswald's playing, both as accompanist and so 
He sclected solos Cho 


loist, was generally excellent 
pin’s etudes, op. 25, No. 6, in G sharp minor; op. 25, No 
3, in G major, and op. 10, No. 12, in C minor, and for an 


encore he gave a Chopin waltz 


Schenck’s Brilliant Conducting of “ Elijah." 
Elliott Schenck conducted the Jersey City performances 
of “Elijah” recently, and in such successful fashion that 


a local paper gives forth the following interesting utter 


ance 

They sang well, the musicians played well, the soloists did spl 
didly and altogether last night's Mendelssohn Festival was 
worthy the centenary of the great composer But all this did 
exactly happen, and before ing more about what pleased se 
many. it is but just to ex; yw it all came about 

Men do not sing, nor womer ther, musicians do not play, ner 
soloists give their best, excepting they hawe the guidance and i 
sviration f just one person So today when any in that rg 
sudience recalls with enjoyment the music of last night, the s 


of it must be given to Mr. Schenck, the conductor 


One glance at the man who held the baton would have show: 
him tense, alert and alive to every sound In one or two of che 
dificult choruses his face was set, his hand cl hed and 1 
sheer force he simply made them sing and, better yet, they all were 


glad to sing for him 

You applauded the chorus and thanked them, but the audien 
has to thank the leader for what gave them so much pleasure 
Jersey City Journal 

At the performance Mr. Schenck had the assistance of 
Dr. Carl Dufft, Grace Munson, Mrs. Talbot Chambers, 
Aimée Delanoix, and the New York Symphony Orchestra 

Mr. Schenck’s new choral compositions are forging 
ahead. The Mendelssohn Glee Club is at work on “If 
Wishes Were Horses” and “O, Lady Moon,” while sev- 
eral women’s choruses are taking np the seculaz cantata, 
“The Faint Little Heart.” 

Hans Kétscher played the Reger violin concerto at a 
recent symphony concert in Basle, Switzerland. 


Concert by School of Music and Arts. 


Among the students’ concerts recently given in New 


York none attracted a more musical audience than athe 
New York School of Music and Arts, for its seventeenth 
pupils’ evening at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, Thurs- 
day, March 11. Ralfe Leech Sterner, the director, intro- 
duced seventeen of his vocal pupils, and these were as- 
sisted by pupils of the piano and violin departments. Extra 
seats had to be carried into the hall to accommodate the 
music-eager friends and patrons Che tickets were sold, 
therefore it was not an assemblage of “deadheads.” The 
program was too long for review, but several of those who 
appeared are entitled to special mention. Martha Zschae- 
bitz, coloratura soprano, revealed a voice of rare sweet 
ness and excellent training in the waltz from Gounod’s 
“Romeo and Juliet” and three songs—“Summer” by Cham 
inade, “Serenade” by Richard Strauss and Arditi’s “Parla” 
waltz, Gertrude Bramson, another advanced pupil of Mr 
Sterner, a soprano with a rich and well placed voice, sang 
delightfully “The Maid and Butterfly,” by D’Albert: “O 
Santissima Vergine,” by Giordani, and “A Song of Thanks 
giving,” by Allitsen. Charlotte Segler, another soprano, 
sang in good style the Michaela aria from “Carmen.” 
Selma Lucile Manheimer, Victoria Myrtle Miller and 
Marie Louise Douglas were among the other worthy pu 
pils of Mr. Sterner. Miss Miller sang arias from “Tosca” 


and “Gioeconda,” and all of the others gave s mgs or arias 
best suited to their voices and present stage ot their de 
velopment The other singers were Martha Seavey Gar 
vin, Alice E. Hayward, Alice Davis Bennett. Nina Jack 


son, Helen A. Bandholz, Laura Hope Conrad, Jean Ellis 
and Dorothy Richter 


rhe 
Che piano department was well represented by Charles 


Haubiel Pratt, who played the Rachmaninoff prelude in 
(; minor and a fantaisie of his own Dorothy Ebell, an 
other young pianist, created a good impression by playing 
two movements from the Beethoven sonata op 31 No 3 

Louise Groff and |} iheth MeCartney, two ve ung vio 
linists, played Handel's “Largo,” and the audience also 
heard a young violin genius, Max Rosenzweig, who is but 
eight years old nd already plays like a well equipped 
udult artist Master Rosenzweig plaved a concerto by 


\ccolay aisciosing the qualities that constitute violin play 
ing at its best 


The interesting concert closed with a Rubinstein quar 
tet, “Voices of the Wood ing by Nellie Pfortaer, Dor 
thy Richter ind Lyvdia Becker Florence 
Hanthiel Prat 
Haubtel Pratt, of the faculty, played the plano accompani 
ments As stated before | the vocalists are pupils of 
Mr. Sterner 

lo give such a concert is no little achievement Phe 

musical director h many things to consider, but he must 
above all strive to have th iu yl ippear m the best Os 
sible light, and in this re pect the director and members 
of the faculty have cause for congratulation Several of 
the pupils both played and mg, thu showing that they 
were proficient in at least two branche Having men 
tioned all the singers, perhaps the names of the youthful 

pianist aise e recorded The pianist included 

Vina lacksor \. Randi r Max Weis Franee 
Cortwright Mildred Martin Kathryn O'Connell Irene 
Clare Brady, Ruth Hazel Curry Sylvia Bruenoli, Elsie 
fecker, Katherine Theres Murphy ind, a tated abowe 
Miss Ebel] and Mr. Pratt 

The New York Schoo f Music and Arts located at 
109 West Ninety vent! treet (wing te thre ifge 
crease of pupils, the sehwe ‘ remove to SS West Ninety 
eventh reet Mav 1 

Schnitzer's Recital Program. 

Germaine Schnitzer, the Viennese pianist, will play the 

hollowing program ney recital nm Mendel obn Hall 
Friday afternoon. M 19 
Pastorale Vari M t 

Wohin I t 
Pr p 104, N 

Nocturr N 
Ftude N 

F tucle 1 Ne 
Etude in form of a waltz 

larentelle M 
Walzer (Wienerisch) 
Mazeppa 

\fter her recital, Miss Schnitzer ms to make tw ppear 
ances in Boston with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and 
is to be Hoist at several of the n mM testi ot the 
Wiest and heth with thre Dresden Philbar hon 

(Orchestra and the Symphony Orchestra 


Deaths in Opera Circles. 


Last week, Rosina van Dyk, wife of Richard Hage 


mann, assistant conductor at the Metropolitan, received 
the distressing news that her mother and father had b 

died on the same day in Furope. Shortly after, Alfred 
Hertz received the cabled information f the deat! I 


his uncle, who has long resided in Paris 
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for for both season and 
This much accomplished four 
the financial 
is practically 
bill for Friday 
announced in THE 


with 


the management reservations 
tickets 
of the opera presages 
the undertaking The 
with the exception of the 
April 23, which cently 
CourRIER, 


single weeks in 


advance season suc 
cess of 


settled, 


repertory 
double 
evening was fre 
Musical 


Caruso and 


when “Pagliacci” will be 
“Alessandro Stradella” 
for the occasion, and there is a possibility of its produc 


given, 


Destinn. was planned 


entire Theodore Thomas Orchestra, under the directorship 
of Harrison Wild, the Apollo Club’s director, will supply 


the orchestral support. 
eRe 
Christine Brooks, who is 


meeting with 


much 


success 


abroad, sang the following two programs in Paris, Febru 


ary 8 and 18. First program: 


Der Lindenbaum ....... ser Schubert 
Immer Leiser Wird mein schlummer . Brahms 


Second program: 
Come raggio di sol.... Caldara 


4 
re 
A 
( I March 13, 1909 
' twenty-second program of the Theodore Thoma 
wa follow 
j to Die M y Wag 
j Pad wski 
N 4, i4 Saint 
1] nist I |. Paderewski and the day es 
ially i Pad ‘ day, tor Paderewski not alone 
+ f ted oloist it | ym in Bo minor, op. 24 
‘ ceived its Chi premiere presentation on this occa 
: The wor has been analyzed at length mn THe 
| ICA Cour! id needs 1 further detailed descrip 
here 
Dr. TLudw Willner, and his accompanist, Coenraad 
~ \ | ive t ixtl tal at Music Hall, March 13 
1) W ner | vever been 1 better vocal condition 
5 thi n, and his program was as fine an 
terp 1on f Brahn do Huge Wolf as one may 
x pect to find tl ide of the Elysian Fields. The 
patl t} humor, and the dramatic note in the word 
ic of the Brahm nd Wolf songs found thet: 
| \ } eV tl ind farew recital to be 
en by these two artists at Orchestra Hall, March 21, 
e following program will be give 
Schubert 
Schubert 
yst Sch 
Di Sel 
‘ Schubert 
Kif ! Schube1 
ve i? I ‘ t ™ hubert 
) Mu h Schubert 
Aut hhof Brah 
| R Hugo 
( Hugo Wolf 
I W Sinding 
Das I 1 teink i Richard Strau 
Richard Strauss 
M yrthe 1 Roser Schumant 
) Sc 
W ra ™ int 
Di ( Schuma 
< ) twenty-third program of the Theodore Thomas 
Orel Leopold Kr rtmaster of the orches 
the the Sibelius concerto in 
) 47 
rr 
‘ For the t ty-fifth p of the Theodore Thomas 
Or tt Ludwig Becker, the nd concertmaster, will 
< | joist, playing the Wieniawski concerto in D minor 
vancial 1 f the fortnight of grand opera 
t the Au mun ginning April 12, under 
lirect W igt nn, is assured at this 


} been rece 


ived by 


| CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Pounded 1867 DR 
College Bullding, 202 Michigan 


of its kind offers such com 


will demonstrate the 


Investigation 


san MUSIC 


sembled in a 


superiority of 


. ZIBGPELD, President 
oulevard, Chicago, tl 
h advantages. Ha 


of Musical Learn 


ensive 
ollege 


this 


ELOCUTION 
OPERA 


institution 


tion, but this has not been finally decided upon as yet 

Heinrich Meyn, the New York baritone, and one of 
the best lieder singers now before the public, will give 
a recital at Music Hall, Sunday afternoon, April 4, as 
sisted by Nathan Fryer, the American pianist, who has 
lately returned from many years’ study abroad 

\t the next concert to be given by the Musical Art So 
ciety, at Orchestra Hall, March 23, Clarence Dickinson, 
the conductor of the society, has prepared the following 
interesting program: 
Lieber Herr Gott Wecke uns auf (Motet for double chorus), 

J. Christoph 
Ach H I Dein Liebe Eneclein (Motet for double 
horus) -Hans Leo Haslet 

lreut ich lieben christen . Schroeter 
Kyrie (Can f five sopranos) Mozart 
Wiegenlied . Traditional 
Sal (for triple ch Palestrina 
Requiet Siegmund von Hausegger 
Gy] Song (Eight-part song) Adoph Brune 
Wanderers’ Nachtlied Gustav Schreck 
Hungarian Song Traditional 
\bendlied (Six-part chorus) -Max Reger 
Von Land zu Land (Sixteen-part chorus) Taneyef 

Phe above program is entirely new to Chicago, none of 


the numbers having ever been heard here before 
position that will no doubt prove to be of 


A com 
unusual interest 


is Siegmund von Hausegger’s “Requiem.” which was the 
choral sersation of EKurope last season when it received 
its initial presentations in Vienna, Hamburg and Zurich 
It is a work ultra-modern in style, and requires an eight 
part chorus, with organ accompaniment 

Germaine Arnaud, the young Parisian pianist, will be 
heard in two piano recitals at Music Hall, March 16 and 
20. The program for the first recital has been arranged 
is follows 
Prelude and Fugue . Bach 
\rabesque . Schumann 
Novelette Schumann 
Sous .Duvernoy 
Toceata Saint-Saéns 

For the second recital 
Ktudes Symphoniques Schumann 
Rond . Beethoven 
In mptu Caprice Schlesinges 
Allegro de ( t Guiraud 
Valse . Chopin 
Etude -Chopin 
Polonaise .Chonin 

The Apollo Musical Club will give Bach’s mass in B 


minor, Monday 
Hall 


with a 


This 


Orchestra 
parts, 


and the second part from 8:30 to 10 p. m 


will be Edith Chapman 


contralto; George 


afternoon and 
will be 


recess—the 


Hamlin, 


Monday 


One 


night, April 5, at 
performance in two 
first part from 5 to 6:30 p. m, 


Goold, 


soprano ; 


tenor, 


The 
Christine Miller, 
Herbert Wither 


sloists 


and 


The third and final concert in the series of three 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederik 
was a program consisting entirely of Scandinavian music. 
Che feature 
Peterson-Berger sonata for piano 
the first time in Chicago. The is very difficult tech 
nically, and not specially pleasing as a musical contribution 
literature. The 
much more graceful, work, 
with a harmonic design less annoying and more dissonantly 
The 


piano and cello, by 


even 


ing concerts given by Frederiksen 


novelty or number of the program was the 


and violin, played for 


work 


to chamber music Sinding sonata, op. 27, 


in E major, is a melodious 


sane or sanely dissonant closing number was a trio 


for violin, which num 


cellist. Gustaf 


Lange- Muller, 
ber enlisted the services of franz Wagner, 


Holmquist, bass, was the singing in Sean 


Little Astog,” 
Aug. Korling, 


assisting aftist, 
“King Heimer 


Starry Host,” by 


dinavian three songs and 


by Séderman; “The and 


“IT Am Young,” by Ivar Hallstrom. Mr. Holmquist, who 
has a voice of exceptional smoothness and resonance, inter 
preted these songs with much warmth of expression. This 
artist possesses, in fact, that innate musical feeling which 
enables him to present with taste and artistic appreciation 
the various phases of musical delineation. These three 
musical evenings given by Mr. and Mrs. Frederiksen have 


been occasions of great musical interest and educational 
The first one, given December 10, was a sonata 
evening; the second, February 11, a violin and piano reci 


tal, and the third and last one, 


value. 


the Scandinavian evening 


It is the wish expressed on all sides that next season will 


see a more extended numlser of concerts by these two 
very excellent artists. Mr. Frederiksen came to Chicago 
originally as assistant violin teacher to Emil Sauret, and 


Mrs. Frederiksen is a graduate 
holder and Associate, 
England. 


and first Liszt Scholarship 
Royal Academy, of Music, London, 


Ree 


Considerable exploitation of the rumor that the name 
of the Chicago Musical College is to be changed has been 
indulged in the press of several cities. It is reported 
that the name to be used by this institution will hence 
forth be the Ziegfeld College of Music, and the idea has 
gained such prominence that a positive denial is in order 
Dr. F. Ziegfeld asserts that at no time has there been any 
desire to change the name of the school. 


spoon, bass. April 26, Pierné’s “Children’s Crusade” will | a 

be sung. There will be on this occasion a chorus. of 200 \t the concert of the Amateur Musical Club to be 
voices. For both the Bach mass and the Pierné work the given at the Art Institute fer the Art Institute students 
M 

Y Second American Tour 
R ADDRESS 

- 243 Wabash Avc. 
EDGAR 
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HUGO HEERMANN, the world renowned Violinist and Instructor, 
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\pril 6, tive of Eleanor Everest Freer’s “Sonnets from numbers by Mendelssohn, Chopin, Saint-Saéns, Jackson, 
the Portuguese” will be sung by Mrs. John Sidney Bur 


Thome, Buck, Wolstenholme and Guilment The next « 


nett, accompanied by Mrs. Hess Burr This will be the recital, to be given March 13, will also be played by Mr 


first Chicago hearing of Mrs. Freer’s setting of Elizabeth Jenkins, Be 40 
Barrett Browning’s sonnets and much interest is felt in rre % 
musical circles to hear an interpretation. Numbers 2, 3. \ special song and organ service was given last Sun # 
4, 7, and ti will be sung day afternoon at St. Peter's Episcopal Church, under the 
direction of Charles Galloway anthem by Hiles was 
The Chicago Madrigal Club was heard in its second con sung Re 
cert of the 1909 season at Music Hall, March 11. The rere a os 
program was a more interesting one than that of its first The third and last concert of a series of three will be 3 
concert, containing the “Prize Song,” by Willard Emerson given by Ottmar Moll, at Henneman Hall, on Friday even i 
Keyes, of Boston, as the feature of interest. This is a ing, March 26 ” 
pleasing number, but contains nothing specially noteworthy rre 
either thematically or harmonically It received a fairly Julia Gordon, of Augusta, Illinois, a pupil of the Welt i 
good representation Ly the club, which it would seem ner Conservatory, will give a piano recital Wednesday, " 
would be greatly improved if more spirit were intused March 10, at the Conservatory 7 
into its interpretations and less of the lackadaisical were 
in evidence. The accompaniment work of the pianist was The fourth m the series of Lenten organ recitals will = 
away below par It is a great shame and one Chicago Sr. 1 - ar be given March 19 by William R. Cornelius, organist of He 
should blush to have to bear that there are no competent 7 ” — nae \ll Souls Church, assisted by Mrs. J, A. Michaelson, 
accompanists within her realm. Some day those young ist. Thursday evening's symphony concert witnessed soprano 
students with the virtuoso bee in their bonnets will wake ©" following satisfying program: Overture to “Marriage ere 
up to the fact that the supply of accompanists falls far B she a - ymphony No. 3, “Eroica,” opus §5, After an absence of six weeks occasioned by illness, 
eethoven; three ungar ances, Brahms; to ‘ 
helow the demand, and they will forewith prepare them “R ' 2 y a p —. dance Brahms; tone picture, William Porteous was able to return to his post as basso 
aba Yaga, atter a Russian fair OW; 3 
selves for the niche they are needed in “Liel y tale, of the Second Baptist Church choir last Sunday. At the 
ude ane tebestod, trom “Iristan an ag 
‘ rt evening service the choir, under the direction of Arthur 
ner 1 rogram throughout as hoval : ” 
Benjamin Paley, a very talented pupil violin playing es very ole lax Lieber, sang Stainer’s cantata, “The Daughter of lairus 
achs men do their bes or seems a ts 
of Frederik Frederiksen, will be heard in recital at Music a : est WO it com t the concer This was the fifth of the regular song services given on 
minus a soloist 
Hall, March 25. er RR ? P Rar the first Sunday it of each month, and this greatest er 
Axel Skovgaard, the Danish violinist, is meeting with rt a - work of a master of English « ch music selected for a 
great success on his Western tour. Mr. Skovgaard is may, STUPRORY : program was thoroughly inter _ that evening was sung in excellent fashion ae 
closely booked for April and May through all the hig esting and enjoyable. Of the orchestral numbers two of eee ec =p 
Western towns April 3, Mr. Skovgaard will give a re- th ence le age were Minnehaha Dream” and “Indian the Missour Athletic Club's glee club was heard for 
Serenade,” by aquarre, for string orchestré he re 
cital in Des Moines, la Phe re the’ second time last Wednesday night The feature num 
maiming s } second mo me 
movement from sym ber of the chorus program was Dudley Buck's arrange 
yhony No. 5 schaikowsky; the overture to “Mie ‘ 
rhe series of recitals now being given by the pupils Val Mignon,” nent of Annie Laurie Ihe soloists for the evening 
of the Walter Spry School are meeting with the heartiest ae aoe _— “ot e - y otraus were J. Gleen Lee, tenor; Leslie Hodgins, baritone: and , 
endorsement of the nts of the pupils. These exercises Edward F. Orchard, basso Prana 
are given by the pupils of the various grades to show the \ second appearance of the D’Albert Grand Opera 
Company was made in the Hamilton Hotel parlor last 
rk being accomplishe lo playing Florence Austin Pleases Duluth. 
vee evening. Selections from “Cavalleria Rusticana. Faust, 
“Martha” an rlorence Austin, the violinist, must have pleased hearers 
Edna Cookingham, pianist; W. C. Porter, basso; Gene and were by in Duluth recently, to judg 
vieve Aiken, soprano, and Hans Hess, cellist, of the Amer bert and Gene Clarioni. Vivian Brownlie, Emily Seymour, ' uth recently, to judge from the following excerpts 
ican Conservatory, will give a recital Saturday afternoon Beatrice Wandell, Frank Miller and Ralph Swain who as Seldom has a Duluth ex t audience been so held 
’ spell of th ver formance ust evening, t le we Aus 2 
March 20, at Kimball Hall EveLyN KAESMANN., isted in presenting the program She had fy the first ment of re 
Ricl 1 Pl B ross the strings of the vi n t Rie uit to the last stra y 
vichard att. one oft S Plano pedagogues who led 
Glenn Hall Sings for Sacramento Club f the encore demanded at fu gular progra i 
8 has been on a visit to his mother who sides here. } The four movements « he Vieuxtempe ‘ 
Glenn Hall, the tenor, who is filling engagements in the who resides here, has Were 
. . lust returnec oO epth of tone, and simple and dignified mus The sex 
East this month, gave a recital at the Clunie Theater in °° eturned to Boston ' 
ement was one f the t beautiful bit f the « ng 
Sacramento, Cal., on the night of February 29, under the ie t : : avish technic of the violir was displayed it umber for violi 5 
auspices of the Saturday Club of Sacramento. Frederick Claire Norden, one of St. Louis’ best known pianists, ne, “Les Arpes M Austin gr wave tw ‘ ; 
will leave for Euro im une for furtl esronse to the the 
Maurer, Jr., was the assisting pianist. Mr. Hall's numbers “>” ‘ pe sometime in June for further study i th ism of the audience.—Duluth I « Hera 
were: “Celeste Aida,” Verdi; “Du Liebst Mich Nicht,” ©! Music. Miss Norden will spend part of her time it The mus 
Vienna studying wi former tea schetizky, in recit re t ' 
Schubert; “Der Juengling,” Schubert; “Gestorben War tu with her mer teacher, Leschetizky, and Austit wre treat. Miss A irtist a 
‘ “uc will enlarge her repertory preparatory to making her debut though it took a f technical pyrotechnics to awak 
Ich, Liszt ; Auftra ge, Sch mann; erenade,’ Brahms; as a concert pianist. Miss Norden will also spend some the fact. wt ta 
Der Schnur,” Brahms; “Zur Johannisnacht,” Grieg; aria proval. In Ries’ 
from “The Creation,” Haydn; “Spanish Serenade,” Jen time in Berlin, study composition and other work ¢ 
sen; “Freundlich Vision,” Richard Strauss; “So Soon t his 2 8 ly nor flashy te is number, but M tu 
Forgotten,” Tschaikowsky; “Trinklied.” Erich Wolff; aria Glenn Hall, tenor, will give a song recital, under the of ' iolit t gment and depth of tempe 
auspices of the Union Musical Club. March 2x nade it a thing of rar the d nat 
from “Hiawatha,” Coleridge-Taylor; “Phillis Has Such * ti hI Ma at the It ed the brilliant Vieuxtemps’ co: a Ds to f 
Charming Graces” (Old English), “Love Has Eyes” (Old na nion and Kensington swaken the audiem while ¢ ; 
English), “Mother Mine.” Tours technical display, repeated afte 
Mis \usti t marked characteristic is a ome f 
oo A concert will be given March 16 at Musical Art Hall t strength and gnity that are masculir ther than fer 
ssuncn, Pa.. March 12. 1000 ankiyn Knight, contralto; gnes Gray, violinist 
The Pittsburgh letter been necessarily postponed and Clara Me yer, pianist with these a dianity and renose that 
until the next issue, when full reviews of the events of ee for temperament or an emotional for abane She dra 
the week past and the coming week will be included The regular Saturday afternoon organ recital at the “™ a : . : i 
This will comprise the Exposition concert of the Pitts Second Preshyterian Church was given by William V are 1 : 
burgh Orchestra and the Pittsburgh Male Chorus, Metro Jenkins, the regular organist of the church. Mr. Ter . onal ees 
; ikin 
politan Quartet, Oakland Choral Society, Mozart Clu was assisted by Jessie Liddell Harkrader. c ntralto. and rhe Leipsic tenor, Jacques Urlus, has been engaged for th 
concert and other events Cuas. W. Capmax Marie Schneeweiss, violinist. The program consisted of the Prague Opera Festival in May . ha 
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Julian Pascal's Interesting Views. 


Pascal, the well known New York pianist, con 


n interesting article to Harper’s Bazar, which 
the question of the development of tone pro- 
nd technic on the part of students. Mr. Pascal’s 
mecise and to the point. It is published under 


of, “Suggestion to Piano Students,” and is as 


H er’s Bazar Ce right 1909 by Harper & Brothers.] 
y ig to the discoveries made during the last 
regard to the scientific production of tone, 
tudent ive a much easier and quicker road to 
( niq than did those of the past 
1 nece it to pt nd ea? on 
for nethening the finger is can be seen 
reises that | been published. 
nced teachers give their pupils little or 
j r} kr i they do, that tone cannot 
if finger; for life would not be 
r the ers to be made sufficiently strong 
) r mu r action alone; and that 
| be the tone would, at the best, be thin 
| that the weight of the arm from 
lown must be thrown against the string 
dt is required; less weight and 
| brilliance is necessary; and 
are never used except where very 


also, that they 


t e the keys, as ich action 
nt of t muscular sense—that deli 
t on which a player must entirely 
It e Franz Liszt prac 
‘ uid experimented for years be 
unequalled technique; but that 
| throug the instinct ot 
that was unable to teach 
f tes jue one of | pupil Among 
{ one whose tech 
1 d Albert 
{ tit m such la 
xperiment The futility of 
lift ‘ nvers and hitting 
muse to hold the arm in a 
by placing a coin or other small 
ft hand common way teaching 
l ed still more or less persevered in 
| I very hort time beyond all 
rier with the produc 
in tl I t entire loss of 
rtant aids to memorizing In mem- 
it ci | us is called into 
1 ry, thre the muse thar mem- 


ind printed notes 
kept the key 1 not con tantly 


very important 


‘ \ irely | ckit the muscular 

But et even a more serious drawback 
) the imp ility of producing 
truck; for this touch can 
} yr the keys to descend slowly 

tanc¢ of the 

here any q 

| 1 by a blow, 
f | free and 
{ re than a 
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few weeks for its accomplishment, but in scientific piano 
playing the fingers must always touch the keys be- 
fore the energy necessary for the required sound is im- 
parted; and it should always be kept in mind that the 
action of a piano is a carefully balanced instrument for 
striking the strings, and that this instrument must be taken 
hold of and used—never struck, 

“Should it be objected that the fullest fortissimo can- 
not be obtained if the fingers are first placed on the keys 
and not again raised before sound is produced, the falsity 
of this idea can be very easily proved in but a fair sized 
room, and even an untrained ear will have no difficulty 
in hearing the comparatively poor result of striking; there 
can be no doubt that the disagreeable quality of tone pro- 
duced by many players is the result of this unscientific 
habit. It is most important for the student to realize that 
technic consists in imparting motion to the strings by a 
series of efforts, the longest of which occupies only a frac- 
tional part of a second, and that each of these efforts must 
cease with the production of sound, otherwise the energy 
will be wasted on the felt under the key, and the player 
not only exhausted, but greatly hampered in his move- 
ments 

“This can be best understood and the right touch ac- 
quired by repeating a staccato chord several times with- 
out taking the fingers off the keys. If the facts stated in 
this article were known to students generally they would 
not only be saved much useless labor, but would be quick- 
ly enabled to produce what all artists most highly prize— 


vamely, tone color.’ 


Music in Kirksville. 
Srare Norma. Scoot, 
Kirxsvitte, Mo., March 10, 1909. § 


An announcement was made by Capt. David R. Geb- 
hart, in the Auditorium this morning, that twenty-five 
more voices were wanted for the Festival Chorus, which 
will produce Weber’s cantata, “With Mighty Wisdom”, 
Grieg’s “Olaf Trygvason,” and Haydn’s “Creation.” The 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, with Emil Oberhoffer, 
onductor, and its soloists, have been engaged, A chorus 
f one hundred voices is being trained by Captain Geb- 
hart, director of music. ‘This is the first time any Normal 
School in Missouri has attempted a musical event of this 
nature. It will be attended by musicians from all of 
Northeast Missouri. The day of the festival is from April 


30 to May 1 Chis undertaking promises to be a great 


success. If this proves so, a similar event of greater 
proportion will be given the following year. 
The first regular student recital was given last Thurs 


day afternoon. The program was about an hour in dura- 
tion. Various selections were given by the students of 
voice under the direction of Capt. David R. Gebhart, 
and by piano pupils under Nellie Buzard. These pro 
grams occur the last Thursday of every school month, and 
are not to exhibit the talent of the performer, but to 
cultivate ease and self possession when singing in public. 
Only those who find it dificult to overcome this nervous- 
ness will be continued on these programs 


Grace Foncannon, a member of the “Form Class,” re- 


cently wrote a cantata, “The Princess.” This will be pro- 
duced at the Mav commencement exercises by the senior 
clas f which Miss Foncannon is a member 

CLARA SANFoRD. * 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA NEWS. 
Los Ancetes, Cal., March 6, 1909. 
Lhévinne played here Tuesday evening and created more 
enthusiasm than any artist has in years. Californians, who 
live much out of doors, like the normal, healthy artist, and 
Lhévinne’s sane musicianship appealed to us. 
Thursday morning, Estelle Heartt-Dreyfus gave the first 
of her Lenten song recitals. The Fiihrer String Quartet, 
consisting of Bessie Fuhrer, first violin; Norah Dickinson, 
second violin; Frances Aylsworth, viola, and Lucy Fuhrer, 
cello, played the Handel largo and an arrangement of 
“Mein glaubiges Herze” of Bach and the accompaniments 
to Mrs. Dreyfus’ songs. The Biblical songs of Dvorak; 
“Immortality,” by Parks; “He Shall Feed His Flock,” 
Handel; “Litany” of Schubert, and Frederick Stevenson's 
“Salutation of the Dawn” (words from the Sanskrit) were 
the songs. This last number is Mr. Stevenson's latest work 
and was written for Mrs. Dreyfus, with piano and quartet 
accompaniment. 
eRe 
Minnie Jenkins, organist of the United Presbyterian 
Church, assisted by Mrs. J. S. Thayer, soprano, gave an 
organ recital Thursday evening. Miss Jenkins is a gradu- 
ate of the New England Conservatory. Her program was: 
I, minor prelude and fugue (Bach); “Flugeln des Gesan- 
ges” (Mendelssohn); cantabile from fifth symphony (Wi- 
dor); cantata in F (Rheinberger); fantaisie in D (Dun- 
ham); “Ich Grolle nicht” (Schumann); “Still wie die 
Nacht” (Bohm); “Es muss ein Wunderbares sein” (Ries). 
lhe fifth Symphony concert was given Friday afternoon, 
and the orchestra, under the direction of Harley Hamilton, 
did some excellent work, especially in the accompaniment 
of the Saint-Saéns violin concerto and the Goldmark sym- 
phony. The program is as follows: Symphonic poem, 
“Launcelot and Elaine,” op. 25, MacDowell; third concerto 
in B minor, op. 61, Saint-Saéns; Ignaz Edward Haroldi, 
soloist; “Country Wedding” symphony, op. 26, Goldmark, 
and overture, “A Life for the Czar,” Glinka. 
The music committee of the Gamut Club, through the 
request of many lovers of good music, is arranging a series 
of popular priced Sunday afternoon concerts, the first to 
be given Sunday, March 7. Soloists will be selected from 
the membership of the Gamut Club, visitors from the East 
and choir singers. 
Phe Woman's Lyric Club gave the second concert of its 
fifth season Friday evening, J. B. Poulin conducting. This 
fine body of singers, ninety in number, presented this pro- 
gram: Bridal Chorus from “The Rose Maiden,” Cowen; 
“The Night Has a Thousand Eyes,” Rogers; “Evening 
Prayer in Brittany,” Chaminade; “The Gypsies,” Brahms; 
“Cupid Made Love to the Moon,” Smith; “Gallia,” Gou- 
nod; and “O Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast,” Macdougal. 
Che club always draws its soloists from the ranks of the 
club, and on this occasion they were Mary L. O’Don- 
oughue, Ada Marsh-Chick, Mrs. Frank Bryson, Rose 
Zobelein, Mrs. Clarence M. Knox, Mrs. George Sloan and 
Mrs. Charles A. Post. 3LANCHE Rocers Lort. 


Ernst Wendel, leader of the Konigsberg Musik Verein, 
will probably succeed Panzner (engaged for Dusseldorf) 
as conductor of the Bremen Philharmonic Orchestra, 
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There is to be installed some time in the near future in 
old King’s Chapel a grand new organ. B. J. Lang is 
the organist, and the choir is one of the best, being made 
up of some of the established singers of the city. The 
organ in question is to be donated by a friend of this 
church, but the name of the giver is not yet known 

Katharine Goodson will play a program in the Town 
Hall at Milton this Monday evening for the benefit of the 
Milton Women’s Club college fund. Miss Goodson is 
much admired in Boston, her qualities as a woman as 
well as being a delightful pianist having made for her a 
host of friends. 

The last Dolmetsch concert of the season came off Wed 
nesday evening at Chickering Hall. George Proctor and 
an orchestra composed of Boston Symphony members as 
sisted Mr. and Mrs. Dolmetsch, who gave harpsichord and 
viola da gamba numbers. 

Ree 

The Philippine Constabulary Band plans to play at 
Symphony Hall this Tuesday evening, March 16, Wednes- 
day afternoon and evening and next Sunday evening, 
March 21. 

Re 

Richard Czerwonky’s third and last recital of this season 
attracted an unusual audience to Steinert Hall Wednesday 
evening, and from first to last the crowd was enthusiastic 
in its applanse. Carl Lamson and Carl Scheurer gave as 
sistance, The brilliant playing was at all times of a sin 
cere and earnest type, his own enthusiasm being as spon 
taneous as one ever feels in an artist. Mr. Czerwonky is 
not an emotional player--as some would have him—but 
one who utilizes his abundant youth and poetic fire in a 
most admirable way The program had numbers on it 
which were worthy of any — and evidently were not 


for display, although the beautiful “Souvenir de l’Ameri- 
que,” composed by Mr. Czerwonky, which interwove some 
of the popular airs of this country—such as “The Su 


'wanee River,” “Yankee Doodle,” “Dixie” and “The Star 
| Spangled Banner”—displayed his talent, the themes being 
‘used as an exceptidnally tuneful combination. Hubay’s 


“Butterfly” was asked for again, and all of the program 
was met with much appreciation, The first piece, Mo 
art’s “Symphonie Concertante,” for violin and viola, was 
a finely executed number, Mr. Scheurer, a member of the 
Czerwonky Quartet, showing rare skill on his chosen instru 
ment \nother, Strube’s berceuse, was performed beau 
tifully 
March 31 is the date for the last concert of the Boston 
Singing Club, with H. G. Tucker, conductor The cor 
cert will take place in Jordan Hall, Ernestine Gauthier, so 
prano, assisting. 
The final concert of the Cecelia Society is probably the 
most interesting of the season's series, a notable choral 
number being on the program—Wolf-Ferrari’s cantata, 
‘The New Life,” after Dante, and a work of great beauty 
of imagination in its construction. There will be two as 
sisting artists, besides an orchestra. The concert will take 
place in Jordan Hall, as previously announced 
Katherine Lincoln, soprano, with Olive Whitely Hilton, 
violinist, will give a song program in Potter Hall, Satur 
day afternoon, March 27. There are some very interest 
ing songs on the list selected by Miss Lincoln, who, by the 
way, is a pupil of Clara Munger, and for some time one 
of the former's first assistants in the studio 
Ree 
Marie L. Everett's Wednesday afternoon at her resi 
dence studio, the Copley, was one of the pleasant affairs 
of the past week, and there were several guests present 
to hear Miss Thurston and Miss Rosenstein, a very at 
tractive young singer, in fact both of these pupils had ex 
cellent voices, and showed earnest work on their part 
[here were “Faust,” Massenet and old English songs sung 
Miss Everett has already given seven of these musical 
functions, during January, February and March, and at 
each one her pupils gave the program—which is a fine 
and certainly unusual showing for any teacher 
Edith Alida Bullard’s illness last week prevented the 
giving of her recital which was booked for Tuesday, much 
to the regret of the many who intended to be present, but 


it has been postponed to March 23, which is next 


day, and occurs at Steinert Hall, as announced 


Che Radcliffe Musical Scholarship fund was contributed 
to by an interesting program given by an interesting wo 
man artist, Mary Phillips Webster, with Marguerite Fisk« 
soprano, and Laura Kelsy, violinist. This took place at 
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Agassiz House, Radcliffe College. March 11, and was an 


important and pleasant event. Miss Webster is a dis 
ciple of Arnold Dolmetsch, and this is enough told, as she 
is by nature well adapted to comprehend and transmute 
the beauty of the Dolmetsch teaching. The Boston rep 


resentative of Tae Musicar Courrier had heard Miss Web 


ster in a previous affair, and was prepared for something 
rood The program pened with “My Lady Carey's 
Loompe™” (1510) and prelude, Gibbons (1583-1026), by Miss 
Webster She and Miss Kelsy Bach's adagwio (1085 
1750 Lh clavichord was well shown off by the player, 


Miss Webster, but the instrument which brought out the 


chief admiration was the wonderful harpsichord, and Miss 


Webster was especially delightful in playing her pieces on 


it. The instruments were loaned by Chickering & Sons 
Miss Fiske’s songs were old ones, to harmonize with the 
old music selected for the instruments. There were many 
prominent patronesses, and Miss Webster is to be warmly 


congratulated on the success of the concert, 
nee 
} 


rmaine Schnitzer, the pianist, will be heard with the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra at the rehearsal, March 26, 
and the evening concert, March 27 
Symphony Hall has not held a more enthusiastic au 
dience than Madame Nordica drew there Saturday after 
noon at her recital of songs Ihe lower floor, baleony 


and gallery were filled with admirers of the singer, and it 


seemed that no one ever heard her sing with the beauty 
she invested each song with Phere was unusual warmth, 
and her concentration was admuirabk Beautifully gowned 
and looking more youthful than ever, a program ol rare 
merit was sung through with many of the songs repeated 
Andre Benoist played the piano accompaniments here 


was a veritable ovation after the program, the audience 
crowding up to the footlights in sheer determimation to see 
the diva at nearer range, and to show her how much they 


wished her to sing again. Her natural graciousness pre 


vailed, and encores were given. A large crowd of old 
and new friends gathered in the greenroom afterward 
Madame Nordica said that she was to give a program m 


New York next week. “Then I go to London,” she add 
Richard Platt professional pupils throughout New 
England are beginning to be heard from. Many of them 


comprise the best teachers to be found in their respective 
town Anna Melendy, one of the leaditig teachers of 
Nashua, N. H., is preparing her pupils to be heard in a 
public recital soon, and so zealous has she become over th 
work to be accomplished by them that she had those who 
ire to appear visit Mr. Platt’s Steinert Hall studios, to 
be heard by him, getting his excellent criticism and sug 
gestions wherever needed Another pupil of Mr. Platt 
is the talented young French girl, Helene Dufort, who will 
on be heard im recital at a private residence, a wholly 
nformal affai Mi Dufort has been very successful in 
her work, and as she is only about cighteen years of ag 
ui 1 the more to be wondered at. Mr. Platt is th nly 
teacher she ever had, and has proved to be one who ha 
developed her work im an all round way, beheving that 
art fosters on the growth of both brain and emotion right 
utilized 
The program for Monday evening, March 15, at the 
Faelten Pianoforte School, when a pupils’ recital will take 
place, will present some very interesting works by modern 
composers, among them bemg the Chaminad Valse Car 
valesqu for two plano Ihe Thursday evening re 
cital will be played by Myrtle L. Jordan, of this season 
graduating a ted by other members of the cla 
and Wilham Howard, violin, and Frank Porter, cello 
mann, Liszt, Paganini and other writer will bx 


repre ented 


The pupils of Pauline i. Clark, a former pupil of Ger 
ude Franklin Salisbury, ga 1 recital at Mr Clark 
res nee-stud it ft Hotel Cluny, Boylston street, Sat 
ittern lhe prograt “ ning! irranged 
1 i led Cowen Swallows,” Foot Love Me i 
] gs | Dit t, W lina Schneider 
1 Ce n, Del t \ tip 
é 4 Marie Seling the ungest 1 f the fa 
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portrait painter, Jean Paul Selinger, and who is said to 
very temperamental nature, doubtless inheriting 


gifted unel Ihe singers were assisted by 
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chaconne, for violin alone, Bach; “Faust” fantaisie, Wien- 
iawski; paraphrase, “Preislied” (‘Meistersinger”), Wag 
Waldemar 


ner-Wilhelmj, and “Habanera,’ Sarasate. 


Liachowsky will preside at the piano, and the recital takes 


BUFFALO MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
Burvato, N. Y., March 12, 
the Bull-Goold Quartet made a fine impression in the 
Under the patronage of Miss Wet 


: Mar haw Swain, pianist; Hildegarde Brandegee, violin city of Washington. 
- | Irene Osborne, accompanist There were many place in Symphony Hall. more, this fine musical organization played at noon, Febru- 
ee guests pr it to hear the interesting program anne ary 20, for Mrs. Roosevelt and her guests at the White 
| nn [he forthcoming operas, Charpentier’s musical romance, J{ounse, and the same afternoon at the home of Emily 
"5 fhe recital by Karl Barleben, violinist, and May Belle “Louise,” and Debussy’s music drama, “Pelleas and Melis- ‘yckerman, i712 H street, Northwest. The Washington 
Hagenow-Furbush, pianist, is booked for Friday even- ande,” are anticipated by H. L. Gideon, organist and choir- press was unanimous in its praise of the music presented, 
4 vy. March 26, at Steinert Hall. This is the program to be master of Temple Israel, as he announces two talks, with and the scholarly and finished manner of its interpretation. 
Grieg onata in C minor, for piano and violin; ‘musical illustrations, on “The French Opera of Today,” to The seventh Sunday recital given in Buffalo occurred Feb- 
violin concerto, op. 47; impromptu in F sharp be given, as stated in these columns last week, at Whitney ruary 28 at the home of Mrs. Carleton Sprague, West 
prelude in F major and etude, op. 25, No. 9, Cho- Hall, Symphony Chambers, opposite Symphony Hall, on ferry street. The program was as follows: Quartet, op 
pin; chaconne, Bach, and “Faust” fantaisie, Gounod-Sara- Huntington avenue, Monday, March 22, and Wednesday, 29, Schubert; menuetto (a), “Erklarung,” Raff, (b), sere 
Mr. Barleben is a well known member of the Boston March 24, and as this hall’s seating capacity is limited the pata “Alla Spagnola,” Borodine; quartet, op. 51, Dvorak; 
Symphony Orchestra, while Mrs. Furbush is remembered sale of tickets is entirely by subscription. The circular “Ailegro ma non troppo,” Dumka (andante con moto, 
for some excellent playing in two or more recitals last year, makes known that this will be Mr. Gideon's first public vivace); romanze, finale. 
‘ She is from the West, and has been studying in this city appearance in Boston in lecture-recital since his return zee 
vith the best teachers for several years, and is the wife of irom Paris, “where, as holder of the John Thornton Kirk- Evelyn Choate will give a series of lecture-recitals dur- 
lson Furbush, of the Mason & Hamlin Company’s Bos land Fellowship awarded to him for music study in Europe ing Lent in private homes, and has chosen for her sub 
: ' eroom by Harvard University, he fitted himself peculiarly for this ject, “Music in Italy.” 
° rere field of musical activity.” These well known people en- ere 
y \ recital by what is known as the Oxford Trio, with dorse Mr. Gideon’s claim to recognition: Arthur Foote, Rudolph von Liebich will give lecture-recitals about nine 
¢ personnel of Mabelle Pierce, pianist; Annah Huntting, Ernest Schirmer, Edwin Dreyfus and Rabbi Charles distinguished men, whose centenaries occur this year. 
+4 1 William Traupe, violinist, with Madame Poole, Fleischer, besides several prominent patronesses eRe 
: itralto, assisting, will be given at Steinert Hall on the nnre Tracy Balcom is arranging a recital at Aeolian Hall for 
; evening of March The program is: Mendelssohn's Thursday evening, March 18, the Flonzaley Quartet will March 22, and is to be assisted by Mrs. George G. David 
w trio, op. 66; Tschaikowsky’s trio, op. 50, and these solos: play its third and last of this season’s chamber music con- son, Mrs, A. H. Prentiss and William J. Gomph 
i I 'eclave | Habanera,’ Bizet; “In My Sleep,” certs at Chickering Hall. The program is a superior one, eee 
a ice Bateman; “Ballatina,” Luigi Caracciola; “Wiegen- 4nd the organization one which has honored this city with The evening of March 16 the Clef Club will present a 
Hans Harthan. very superior playing. The program includes three works, splendid program, under the direction of Alfred Jury, and 
; nee those by Boccherini, Hugo Wolf and Dvorak, Emil Paur wili direct the Pittsburgh Orchestra. It is a 
An Afternoon With the Composer and His Works” mene foregone conclusion that this choral and orchestral con 
is recently given by the Ladies’ Musical Club of Taun Che eighth social meeting of the Harvard Musical Asso- cert cannot be surpassed. 
i ton, M when Arthur Foote was the composer so hon- ciation will be held at the Association House, 57A Chest eRe 
ind Frances Dunton Wood, soprano, and Anna Miller nut street, West End, Friday evening, March 19, when the Assurance is given that the Buffalo Orchestral Society 
Wood, contralto, were the singers who so beautifully ine Flonzaley Quartet will give a program. April 2 the Apollo pa, come to stay as a permanent orchestra. Next season 
ee terpreted the vocal part of the program. The local press Club will sing and be entertained, and April 16 will be [Louis W. Gay is to become its general manager 
oe uid of the affai lt was one of the most pleasing musi Ladies’ Night a 
3 il programs ever presented in the city, and was received 7s Emil R. Kenchen gave a complimentary piano recital 
with delight and appreciation.” Mr. Foote was at the It has been announced that Max Fiedler, conductor of on Thursday evening at the Y. M. C. A. auditorium. Fif 
a piano, bot! oloist and accompanist Phe songs sung by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, will remain here in his teen pupils participated, and a Rochester baritone, Albert 
c& M Wood were On the W ay to Kew,” “Ashes of same capacity for another year, Cirotzki. 
Ii \ Song of Four Seasons,” “Once at the Angelus” eure ’ a 
= 1 “The | den Rose,” joining Mr Wood ws gay duets : An attractive musicale, in the interest of charity, was the A former pupil of Harry J. Fellows, a tenor named 
L sages Nig te ds the Voice of Spring, A Song third in the series given by Mrs. Kehew at her handsome Crankshaw, is winning praise for his excellent singing in 
sy from the Persian” and “I Fly Like a Bird Mr. Foote’s music room on Chestnut street (a house made famous be- Bethlehem, Pa. The repetition of the cantata, “The Rose 
prsmmciallh Stptete lle suite in D minor, op. 15; two poems cause Edwin Booth once lived there), when several mem- Maiden,” by Cowen, attracted a larger audience than at its 
fter “Omar Khayyam”; prelude in D minor for the left 4... of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, led by Mr. Mahn, | first presentation One of the choir tenors of the Delaware 
hand, op. 37; romance from suite in C minor, op. 30, and 
; : played popular airs and melodies so well that one really Avenue Baptist Church had the pleasure of hearing his new 
tation,” op. 62. An enthusiastic pupil of Miss Wood, wondered if they had ever been heard before. Mrs. Covell, musical setting of “Abide with Me,” sung by the quartet 
., & pupil of Albert Prescott, was to sing two groups of of this church. Mr. Lipphard is to be congratulated. 
phoned me yesterday that yours was the most beautiful 
‘ songs, but her illness was announced, much to the regret an 
tralto voice she had ever heard, and that if | : 
shell hhc of all. However, Louise Bruce Brooks filled her place, and \t the regular meeting of the Musical and Academicai 
tha several songs very well. This music room is softly Club a fine program was presented by eight of Charles 
lighted from above, suggesting a tinge of dawn, with the Armand Cornellis’ piano pupils. 
walls done in greenish gray, and commodious enough to ere 
: . nrne prevent being too near the music. Very large windows, Dr. Hermann Schorcht, of New York, comes once a 
2 | Vhe annual | enten erties offered by Wilhelm Heinrich, besides those of quaint Queen Anne style, and a little week to rehearse the Teutonia Liederkranz, which is pre 
: g } ammedan poet, Hafiz, ndezvou r music and its de voted patrons, especially plished conductor. The concert will be given at Conven- 
\pril Italian histori ongs, Sicilian and Calabrian TecKtonius Annual Concert. Po ee 4 
' Marguerite Palmiter, of New York, assisting: ; j The Bull-Goold Quartet gave the following fine program 
56: Leo Tecktonius will give his annual concert in the at the Buffalo Orpheus parlors Thursday evening, the 
grand ballroom of the Hotel Plaza, next Tuesday even-  jast of a series of four, in combination with Julius Lange: 
> ing, March 23, when Charlotte Maconda will assist vocally Quartet, op. 29, Schubert; quartet in E flat, Beethoven, 
z mere Mr. Tecktonius, known as one of our best pianists, makes and quartet in C minor, Rauchenecker. The Schubert 
= Madame Noyes gave recital in her studio Saturday af- thi sannual affair a musical and social event of import- pumber. with the exception of the andante and menuetto, 
erm which was very much enjoyed by those who at ance Spending last summer in the West, he went on was given in a rather lifeless manner, but in the Beethoven 
Lillian Fortorella, a young Italian singer, another a concert tour in the early autumn, playing in Warren, number the ensemble was fine, for Julius Lange’s work at 
Mad Noy finds,” sang excerpts from three Pa., immediately before coming here. The list of patron- the piano was an inspiration. He surpassed even himself 
a ( nen La Boheme” and “ La Tosca,” with esses for his Hotel Plaza concert is large and influential. jin the dash and brilliancy of his beautiful reading. The 
5 ~# it beauty, She has been placed with Charles White by meaerse eee mae Rauschenecker quartet was well received. The audience 
es Janpolski in Washington, Madison and St. Paul, = was_& large one, generous in its 
mpositions by Madame Noyes, a new plano Albert Janpolski, the Russian baritone, sang Russian 
rroup being among the mumber, and albosether A secstanl songs at a musicale at the home of Mrs. Lars Anderson, in 
Natalie and Mathes acl Washington, Saturday, March 6, Madame Gerville- Petschnikoff in the West. 
it an Reache, from the Manhattan Opera House, New York, \lexander Petschnikoff played at concerts in St. Paul 
= | neue was the other singer. Thursday, March 11, Mr. Janpolski March 13, in Minneapolis on the 14th, and at Milwaukee 
‘| gave a song recital at the University of Wisconsin, in March 21. The artist is booked for: appearances with the 
© program announced for Mischa Elman to play here Madison, Wis., and Sunday, March 14, he was a soloist Dresden Philharmonic Orchestra, including concerts in 
; next Saturday i -_thhis _Concerto, B minor, Saint-Saéns; in St. Paul with the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra. Detroit, Cincinnati, Knoxville and New Orleans. 
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lhe season of forty-four concerts given by the Philadel 
phia Orchestra came to a close with the concerts of Friday 
and Saturday. A more lengthy review of these will be 
found in another column. Director Pohlig will remain 
with us for a few weeks yet, and will then spend the sum 
mer in travel. 
The coming violin recital of Thaddeus Rich, Friday ot 
this week, has attracted unusua! attention. But knowing 
what Mr. Rich has done as soloist with the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, as well as when touring Europe in concert 
work, it is not surprising that this recital is being looked 
forward to as one of the important events of the musical 
season. On the program are such works as the almost 
impossible Paganini D major concerto, the great Tschai 
kowsky concerto, the dashing “Airs Russe” of Wieniawski, 
the tender and poetic Beethoven romance and the greatest 
work for solo violin ever written, Bach's “Chaconne.” 
Such a variety of the best and greatest in violin literature 
may well arouse a widespread interest. 
Saturday afternoon a recital was given in the concert 
hall of the Combs Conservatory of Music by the following 
pupils: Louise Jacoby, Zora Joslin, Mary Peterson, Anna 
Womer, Kathryn Billerbeck, William Anderson, William 
Kalitz and Sara Righter. Mr. Kalitz played a “Romance” 
by Vieuxtemps with expression, showing himself a real 
violinist. Miss Peterson also gave much pleasure by sing 
ing Ware's “Joy of the Morning.” Piano numbers by 
Chopin, Combs, Stojowski, Helmund and Schutt com 
pleted an enjoyable afternoon of music. 
Che Philadelphia Orchestra left its comfortable home in 
spacions Academy of Music and twice last week went far 
afield to give concerts that would be uplifting and educa 
tional. Monday evening the orchestra played before sey 
eral thousand students of the University of Pennsylvania 
in Weightman Hall. Herman Sandby, cellist, was the solo 
ist of the evening, playing Tschaikowsky's “Variations on 
a Rococco Theme” in Ins own dashing style. The orches 
tral numbers were Beethoven's overture, “Leonore,” No. 3: 
I'schaikowsky’s symphony No. 4, Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” 
ind Weber's “Oberon” overture. March to the orchestra 
gave a popular concert at the Kensington Labor Lyceum 
At this concert Thaddeus Rich delighted the audience by 
his playing of the Bruch G minor concerto. The orchestra 
numbers included “William Tell” overture, second move 
ment Beethoven's symphony No. 5, “Hungarian 
March” in minor, by Schubert-Laszt, and Liszt's “Hun- 
garian Rhapeods No. 
Last evening (Sunday) S. Wesley Sears was heard in 
organ recital at St. Clement's Church. An unusual feature 
of Mr. Sears’ recital was the playing of Widor’s second or 
gan symphony. This great work in five movements is pure 
organ music, and his plaving of it Mr. Sears showed 
clearly that to him the organ was not only an imitation 
orchestra, with so many mechanical flutes, trumpets and 
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violins, but an instrument with an individuality of its own. 
Chis Widor symphony is rarely heard, although one of the 
hnest works of the French school of organ music, the pas 
torale and finale being very effective. 
Ree 

Lhe Bethany Orchestra of fifty men gave its annual con 
cert Thursday evening. J. W. F. Leman is the conductor 
of this orchestra, and his work deserves much praise, as 
the orchestra shows careful training. Opening with Wal 
iace’s overture, “Maritana,” the orchestra played a prelude 
by Massenet, march from “Tannhauser,” suite by Bendix 
and “Espana,” by Waldteufel. Assisting were Dr. G. Con- 
quest Anthony, Ada Sohn, pianist, and Dorothy Bible, vio 
linist. Dr. Anthony's rich baritone voice was heard in 
songs by Squire and Burleigh, and the ever popular “Two 
Grenadiers,” by Schumann. Miss Sohn’s numbers were a 
Chopin waltz, tone poem by MacDowell, canzonetta, Men 
delssohn, and “Butterfly,” Lavallee. Dorothy Bible's play 
ing of Hubay’s “Hejre Kati” was also one of the successes 
of the evening 

Edmon Morris, the well known vocal and piano teacher, 
has recently been appointed director of the music at St. 
James’ P. E. Church, Atlantic City. Mr. Morris has made 
arrangements to teach in Atlantic City two days a week 
during the coming summer months 


\ recital was given at the Philadelphia Musical Acad 
emy Tuesday evening by Alma C. Grafe, violin; May 
Staake, piano; and Ada Melntyre, soprano. This recital 
eached a very high level of excellence—much higher than 
could rightly be expected from three young ladies who 
have not yet completed their studies Beginning with 
Bruch’s violin concerto in G minor, the recital was one 
continuous succession of virtuoso numbers, such as, “Hark, 
Hark, the Lark,” by Schubert-Liszt; caprice, Leschetizky 
reverie, Vieuxtemps; anthem, Chaminade 

At his organ recital of March 21 at St. Clement's 
Church, S. Wesley Sears will play an entire program of 
music from Wagner's “Parsifal.’ Mr. Sears has him 
self arranged much of this music for organ, so that all 
of the important themes or motifs will be played 


Rene 


A well attended concert was given March 8 at the Au 
tomobile Club, Germantown, under the direction of Frances 
Graff Sime. Those taking part were Eugenia Goldsmith, 
soprano; Madeleine McGuigan, violinist; Robert Arm 
bruster, pianist; and Edith Mahon, accompanist Although 
Madeleine McGuigan is but fourteen years of age, and 
Robert Armbruster cleven, their playing was one of the 
most successful features of the concert 


The four special performances of Wagner’s “Ring of 
the Ntbelungen,” which the Metropolitan Opera Company 
is giving in the Academy of Music on Thursday evening 
are meeting with great success. The productions are ar 
tistically on a much higher plane than the performances of 
last season. “Rheingold” and “Walktre” have been given 
This week “Siegfried” will be sung, and the last perform 
ance of the season will be next Thursday, when “Goétter 
dammerung” will be given 


The sacred cantata, Jelshazzar,” was given at the 
Academy of Music. March & by the Lutheran Choral 
nion, under the direction of Camille W. Zeckwer The 


ae rus s consisted of over 350 voices, while a large orchestra 


furnished the instrumental part of the music. The so- 
ots were William Pagdin, Henry Hotz, Francis O'Neal, 
S. H. McLaughlin, Albert Hunter, Edna H Baugher, Edna 
I’ Smuth, Vesta Williams Potts, Susan Schmalze. Ludo 
Mitchell, Mary Emmert, Mary Delk, Mrs. A. H. Walker. 
Gertrude Miller Witson H. Pie 


Tina Lerner Gets Ovation in Pittsburgh. 


lina Lerner, the young Russian pianist, received an 
ovation after each of her appearances in Pittsburgh with 
the Pittsburgh Orchestra, March 5 and 6 As announced 
in last week's issue of Tue Musicat Courter, she was 
obliged to play two encores at the Friday concert and 
five after the Saturday performance. She played the Grieg 
concerto. Press notices follow 


A very big symphony and a very din itive girl strove in the 
jast night's orchestra concert, and, while the symphony mad 

noise, the victory seemed t ibide with the girl At any 

was the ctory if popular applause is to be taken as a 

criterion, for Tina Lerner, the Russian pianist, was given an owas 
tion, and Sir Edward Elgar's new symphony, No. 1, gained only a 
moderate meed of applause rhe nineteen-year-old girl, who tool 
the solo numbx n the ram, showed herself a pianist of marked 


sbility and abundant 


The selo number, the Grieg contert: 


im A minor, f pia orchestra, is a big composition, but the 
player acquitted rself with such distinction that she was forced 
to acknowledge the applause by playing two encore numbx Mis 
Lerner's playing w deserved the cordial reception it won fer 
Her technic is remarkable She backs up a thorough command of 
the keyboard wit i canny use of the pedal that is so clever that 
n the pleased contemplation of the-process by which she secures her 
fects one is t to torget the effect virtuosity 
is not wi tg t tua 1 t Pittsburg Sun, Marel 
1909 
Young Pianist Scores—Russian Girl, Soloist with Orchestra, Prov 
1 Master of the Keyboard The at at ast ight's concert f 
the Pittsburgh Orchestra, gi at Carnegie Music Ha was Tin 
a most brilliant piano player, who has attained a great re 
at nineteen years of age She is a Russian, and her di 


title as a female Godowski ertainly has much 


support. Her touch is confident and exact, and she plays with abso 


lute self possession and perfect command, bot! emarkable im of 

so young Her set piece was Grieg’s concerto in A minor, but in 

esponse to reiterated a suse she played two encores witho 

rchestra accompaniment Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph, Mar 
igog. 


\bout her recent appearance in Boston the Boston Post 
t kebruary 28, 1909, said: 


Miss Lerner played the Mozart piece with genuine and rare appr 
mation, with intimacy and beautiful tone values, and she was happy 
im the “Alceste caprice There are pot a great many pianist 
before the public at thie day who can so cessfully engage tl 
attention of an audience by the most direct and simple meat He 
nusual delicacy of perception and her feeling for the many sub 
and be tiful effects which a real pianist will obtain from a piar 
were th preponderating feature { the recita and the playing 
as the charming by reason of the modesty and the absorptior 
of the performer im her task The Grieg ballade was given an 
engrossing reading, full of color and a prodigious climax came with 
the last pages The performance of the Paganini Liszt etude in 
\ minor was a remarkable achiewement from technical and estheti 
ta oint 


Music in Nashua. 
Nasuva, N. H., March 11, 19090 
‘he Choral Art Choir, assisted by Gertrude L. Pierce 
and William H. Lapham, were heard at the Sunday even 


mg services week before last at the Pilgrim Congrega 


tional Church ‘Evening Hymn,” by Reinecke, was sung 
by Mr. Lapham and the choir. Miss Pierce sang “O 
Wivine Redeemer” and “The Lord Is My Shepherd.” Mr 

upham's solo was “Cr ing the Bar Elsie D. Brand, 


the morning _ services, _sang “ The King of Love” 
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mmunications concerning subjects discussed in this 
tment should be addressed to “Sartoria,” care of 
Musica, Courter 
y is the head ‘that wears one of the new spring 
ul \ren't they monstrosities—until we have 
ie a omed to them! Before the new season is 
under way, however, we are sure to have fallen in 
with the coal scuttles and pokes, the “melon” molds, 
vepipe sections and the various other reproductions 
r implements that are thrust upon us, just as 
took” to the Merry Widow and its consoeurs. Just 
the millinery establishments seem to be doing a 
with absurdity for the goal and exaggeration 
the take 
downfall of the very large hat was predicted, but 
r the prediction has been fulfilled depends upon 
oint of view lhe wide brims have disappeared, so 
ha But where into the crown, of course, and 
restidigitator takes the trick 
first impr these new confections give is of 
hat ont nall boy’s head, for most of the mod 
e distinetly of tl 1909 vintage are to be worn 


1) by S. H. Raf 
CRI rRAW FACED WITH BLACK AND TRIMMED WITH 
EFILVET RIBBON AND A LARGE “LYRI \IGRETTI 
( many Studios 
ned down er the ears. They frame the face where 
d iol more nearly conceal it and very. generally 
featur harsh outline 
obvious tl that the concert artist who insists 
1 ng r chapeau when she sings must exercise 
re than the usual amount of discretion in her choice 
f ear or ¢ r audiet will be irritated by the 
tion t voice or amused by the outline which 
in would be nothing short of ridiculous if certain 
f the ck were adopted for wear where the silhou 
ispeci- 1 1) | it upon the concert 
Fortor u e been preserved to us amil 
\ f novelty and when all else fails and one feels 
ly bewildered and im despair of finding anything 
» ) there he togue to which one may turn 
feel comferted, for after all there is nothing smarter 
there nothing at in all the array of 
it make up the milliners’ displays that is so en- 
ible f singer requirements as toque, 
rve trst consideration in these columns 
two Toouve 
( two distinct types of toques in vogue this 
. One is ngated and the other and more gener 
y ing on perfectly round and as large as is 
ent with the shape and size of the coiffure which 
more than ever a matter of serious consideration in 


ction with hats 


Of the former, a very smart design 


is built of shrimp straw of a coarse but pliable variety 
with the brim full four inches tall and corrugated. At 
one side of the front there is a rosette made up of crush 
roses in brown and yellow shades, from which curls up 
and over the crown, a paradise plume that modifies the 
severity of the shape and renders the turban, or toque as 
they are all called, sufficiently dressy for almost any oc- 
casion. Of the round shapes there are so many new and 
novel ways of trimming them that they are hardly recog- 
nizable as our old friends. They are made up of straw, 
braid in combination with silk, of the plats and of flow 
Che latter are particularly delightful as they give a 
wide scope for stunning and effective color schemes. One 
of the in old blue has a row 
of silk bachelor buttons ranged at the edge of the deep 


cers, 


round straw braid models 
brim just where it meets the crown, that rises above it an 
inch or so, and one of the most charming flower toques 
noted so far was perched on the head of a pretty debu- 
at 


It was made of daffodils with their blossoms ar- 


tante singer an afternoon drawingroom concert re- 


cently 
ranged symmetrically over brim and crown, and the long 
stems coiled in among them wherever there was a chance 
At the left side 


for them to peep through. a handsome 


ornament, composed of huge iridescent beads, involving 
deepening shades of red-yellows, confined a lobster plume 
of the precise daffodil shade. 


Some or THE Opvp SHAPES THAT ARE ADAPTABLE, 


Many 
possible to any one who leans even ever so slightly to 


of the new shapes, as has been intimated, are im 


ward conservatism in dress, but there are a few that really 


have a charm. Of these there is the “Monet” that has 


just the merest suggestion of pokishness about it and the 


three inch brim has an upstanding border of the’ same 
straw or braid about half an inch wide. The crown is 
four inches and rounded, This shape is usually trimmed 
with a cockade or large pompom and a wide coil of silk 
about the crown. It is one of the few models to which 
ties may be satisfactorily added. 

\ soprano soloist here in the city who is always—al- 
most always, that is, appropriately dressed, very nearly 


belied her reputation by appearing last week at a musical 
hat to attached 
a half long tied under her 


morning with a monstrous which were 


streamers fully a yard and 
chin and, not only that, but so closely that they interfered 
vith her yoeal apparatus, and after a vain struggle for 
On the 
other hand, another singer, also a soprano but well known, 


clear enunciation she was obliged to undo them. 


showed her experience by appearing in a very effective 


hat of moderate proportions with the brim undulating so 
that its width was not obtrusive and the trimming massed 
The “Elise,” the “Shirley” 
with the downturned brim lifted slightly at the side front), 
the the “Marseille” 
after the flower toques. 


close to the crown. (a cloche 


“Turney” and are all good models 


Cotok ScHeMes AND Decorative TREATMENTS. 


\fter all 
the 


s said and done concerning the weird shapes 


of season the use of color is most interesting. In- 
stead of vivid trimmings on dark or dull hued creations, 
it is turned about and there are beautiful softening shades 
and pastel tints toning brilliant colored hats. Occasion- 
ally bright splashes of color are to be introduced but this 
holds true in the main, Pink in all its numerous variations 
and the odd yellows vie with the blues for favor and brown 
shading into other shades is the most popular for trim 
ming purposes 


blower rosettes, thanks to Edna May, who has adopted 


them as a favorite both for gowns and hats, are really 
lovely. They are fashioned of small rosebuds or other 
fine flowers with the leaves and sometimes velvet ribbon 
interwoven. For the most part flowers are bunched or 
From a bunch of violets there may spring a 
long aigrette, a large full blown rose may have a setting 
formed of pointed arranged 
around its edge, two tiers of pansies makes a finish for 


masses. 


its leaves systematically 
one of the large crowns, a single velvet or chiffon blos- 
som may find its place in the center of a mass of ribbon 
loops—and all are listed in the number of smart dec- 
orations, 


For Convenience EN Route, 

Traveling conveniences which cannot but be of interest 
to the average artist, continue to take on new shapes and 
to be specialized more and ‘more. was when the 
suit case and the handbag constituted the limit of choice 


Time 
on the eve of a journey. One of the newest pieces of lug- 
gage is an “overnight bag” to be had either in pigskin or 
morocco, The bag is of light weight although it is leather 
lined, is unfitted and is about a foot long by eight and 


Rafter. 
rRIMMED WITH 
CAUGHT UP AT THE SIDE WITH STRINGS OF PEARLS. 


Drawn by S 


MAUVE CHIP MASSES OF VIOLETS AND 


Models from the Whitman Company Studios. 


a half inches deep, and while it clasps like a handbag is 
thinner than the narrowest of suit cases. It will not be- 
come common for awhile for the prices are high 
Another leather essential—this for travelers abroad 
a new foreign money purse. These are of extra large size 
to accommodate the notes of other countries and there 
They 


is 


are five divisions each with an independent clasp 
come in brown, black and gray, are buckskin lined 
\ cravat case that opens accordion-wise to hold almost 
any number of cravats and closes with a strap clasp is 
both convenient for trunk or ornamental for the 
dresser. These come in colored moroccoes, silk lined. 
There is quite a revival of the ugly but useful chate- 
laine bag which does away with the wrist bag. Some of 


one’s 
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these heii are fitted out with pockets or compartments for ors,” and even in waistcoats the better tendency is toward square here is a little more space between the front ea 
the handkerchief, vinaigrette, and all of the many things the darker colors edges than in the round corner neck binding but the an ; 
that one loves to have when one is suddenly callea to ac The black derby will be the most seen, the brown is gular corners make it somehow appear narrower, but tt ie 
cept an invitation to a theater during a shopping expedi- perfectly proper, but the gray is questionable is understood that there is plenty of space for the tie and ae 
tion, for instance. The new ones have various freshening As for jewelry, even for the scarf, men who wear a as the style is backed up by one ot tne leaders in the 
up contrivances which go to the aid of the “new’ woman. pin are generally selecting a black or white pearl, thus collar world it seems worth looking into 
a avoiding all stones with color This is the result of the BS 
Or INTEREST To MEN large supply of near turquoises, emeralds and rubies that People living at a distance from New York will appre : 
The <iief tamovation so far as the incomine fashions are to be seen everywhere (his tendency to eliminate ciate an enterprise on the part of a certain etty firm which - 


et ' color extends to handkerchiefs also and the pure white has established a department to take care of customers 
are concerned for men this year is that there are imnoyva- it} 1! } 
. , . limen is in the best form aithough dim colormes are stall who do not care to come to town vet wish lothing with 
tions. No striking ones, at least Vaking the authentic 
: . : permissable with morning ature a custom made appearance lo them measurements for 
styles for everything, from head to foot, the impulse is a 


be sent—there are blanks and instructions 


» ol » 7 ill far » arti ‘| Ma 
general toning down of what was rather startling and a As the close front fold collar is still au fait cravats are 4" pest hs ied ; 
for proper measuring to be had on application, and it will 


retrenchment toward conservatism. This is not to say 


as narrow as during the winter but as fashion refuses to 


stand still there are signs of the incoming of a style of be taken care of by excellent tailors or seamstresses, as the y 
5 


the case may require 


that garments, hats, shoes—everything—are not to bear a 
collar that leaves more space for the knot-and then t 


distinctly 1909 hall mark, but there will be decidedly less 
imple tie will return. 


of the rah-rah styles that have gone to such lengths that ‘ © N 
the so called “college cut” is a synonym for absurdity. All the fold collars, close in front though they may be, ‘ 
Fancy pockets and sleeve cuffs have been pretty well of the prevalent styles, have round corners, but there is a One of the well known cloth manufacturing concerns 


relegated to the cheaper shops and “popular priced tail- new style looming on the horizon whose corners are heretofore reputed for its excellent water proof fabrics 
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| market some excellent silk fabrics. fluity, dust or dandruff, and, as the necessity of dressing tucky brethren assume the “slouch” hat with the frock 
Royal, Ottoman Royal, Ottoman Reine, the hair, as after the ordinary shampoo is eliminated, it is coat, the silk hat is its only proper accompaniment. As 
isually well adapted to drapery effects especially convenient for the artist who is forced to for the tie, whether the affair is “stag” or not, if you 
1 in order at present. Another weave travel much wear evening dress a white tie goes with it. If you must 

repe like aspect and is most attractive have a black tie, wear a Tuxedo coat. 

(QUERIES. 
it a distanc ro N c ave c¢ M. G., Omaha, Neb.—Will you please send me the address of the 
+} ffi ‘ jersons who handle the rubber you describe in Tue Musi N. A. T. S$. Elect Greene as Chairman. 

neil order service: Br Gia on ae eee February 24 as I wish to learn more concerning \t the special meeting of the National Association of 


these garments. I find your column a most welcome and interesting 


red measures and enclosing a sample from addition to Tux Musica Covrize and wish you lots of success Teachers of Singing, held at Steinway Hall, Tuesday 

be sent required, one may may be Thanking you in advance for your kindnes ; night, March 9, Herbert Wilber Greene was elected chair- 

tisfactorily outfitted at a smaller cost The address of the person from whom you can obtain ™4? 0! the Executive soard to succeed Hermann Klein, 

vn tailor or dressmaker and with a mini full information for the asking has been sent you who resigned much against the wishes of his colleagues, 

of the shop lhe other elections last week to the Executive Board in 

where the lantern mentioned in Tue Musicat Counter of March 3 Cluded: Adele Laeis Baldwin, Clara Bernetta, Walter L. 

p irt effect have been received can be purchased for $1.9; Bogert, S. C. Bennett, Dr. Carl Dufft, Clara Kalisher and 

B iy Orient op, and they are being offered fhe information has been sent you. Louis Arthur Russell. These new officers with Madame 
»97. On another floor there are some more H. L. W., Boston.—I have suffered somewhat of late from an ir. VOu Klenner, Presson Miller, Anna E. Ziegler and Wil 

tiful embroidered waist patterns in both silk tation of the throat, not very severe, but very annoying, especial! ford Watters constitute the reorganized board. Madame 


t practice. I know there are numerous tablets, troches, ete, ad- Ziegler is the treasurer and Mr. Watters the secretary. 
ertised to relieve this condition, but I would like your recommenda 


a last year's straw hat re tion before making a selection RATT? Da ee 
ed for tl eason and a dyeing estab | am glad to receive this query as I do know of a very Carl Recital at Church of the Ascension. 
tees to do this in a satisfactory manner. efficacious remedy It is an antiseptic pastille of Eng William C. Carl has been engaged to give an organ 


raw procurable at the shops does not lish origin, but easily obtained in this country, and sing-  T ital in the Church of the Ascension, Fifth avenue and 
wn, it is good to know, that it, too, may ers, actors, and others compelled to make much use of fenth street, Thursday afternoon, March 25, at 4:45 


right tint their voices have found them very beneficial. I have © clock, assisted by André Sarto, baritoye. The recital 
sent you the name and the address from which you may will be free to the public. Mr. Carl is in the West this 
treatments for the hair that are win- obtain them. week, and tomorrow evening (Thursday) will inaugurate 
dry shampoo, which with the aid of two R. W. S. York, Pa—lIs any but the silk hat correct with the @ new organ in Wilkinsburg, Pa. (a suburb of Pitts 
powders prepared for this purpose now — frock coat, and is it not proper to wear a black satin tie with full burgh). Mr. Carl has prepared a special program for 
extremely efficacious as well as sani- dress at a “stag’ affair? this event, and is accompanied by Mr. Sarto, of the Metro 

f the powder removes any oily super In spite of the fact that some of our Alabama and Ken-  politan Opera House. 
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6,000 miles of read through the most attractive sections of Europe. 
The Riviera, Hyeres, Cannes, Nice, Monte-Carlo 


ORLEANS AND RAILways 
OF FRANCE 


Splendid trip through the country between Paris and 


The renowned resorts, Vichy, Aix-les-Bains, Evian, Chamonix 
PARIS The shortest and most picturesque 
FONTAINE Bi road to 

SWITZERLAND and ITALY 


LES LAUNES also to Atrica, Algiers, Biskra, 
DIJON Tunis 
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ORLEANS POITIERS, BORDEAUX, 
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PAU, LOURDES, CAUTERETS 
cwareavrovx AND THE PYRENEES, 
GAVARNIE CIRCUS, COM 


Excursion Tickets. Itineraries as MINGES, TOULOUSE, LIMOGES 
y “ you will. (Special reductions for families 
ieee The following is an example of one 
RT iby | L YOWS of these excursion tickets: in any trains, with Stop 


ever privileges : 
ist Class $33.00 


2d Class 24.60 
Validity 30 days 


PARIS, CLERMONT, WICE, LYONS, PARIS 


Ist Class - $31.65 
2d Class - 22.50 

For a family of six people; 
ist Class - $163.00 
2d Class - 115.50 


TARAS CON over privileges validity 45 days 
CANNES 


TOVLOVSE 


Any kind of Excursion Tickets may be established as desired 
by patrons 


THESE TICKETS WILL BE HONORED 
IN ANY TRAINS 


MARSEILL 
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Berta Grosse-THOMASON’s Morristown, N. J., class of 


piano pupils met recently at the fine home of Dr, Owen, 
19 Franklin place. Margaret Hoff 
man, Horace Henriques, Cassie Henriques, Louise Hoff- 
man, Ruth Fiske, Grace Rogers, Marion Wiedner, Effie 


The players were 


Douglass and Marion Swords. These young pianists con 
tributed a delightful program for the guests, from the 
works of Mendelssohn, Schutt, MacDowell, Gade, Kohler, 
Schwalm and Bach-Saint-Saéns. Madame Thomason in- 
cludes the elite families among her Morristown clientele. 
Her piano school in Brooklyn, N. Y., has its largest en- 
rollment of pupils. 
nee 

Avice Fauer, a singer, pianist and teacher of Rochester, 
N. Y., is using her influence to bring many of the best 
artists to her city. Mrs. Faber teaches both voice and 
piano, and she has been equally successful in both branches. 
She has studied with some of the best teachers in New 
York. This clever and accomplished woman is the daugh- 
ter of David Herron, a lawyer of Canandaigua, N. Y 
The family is of an old New England stock. Miss Faber’s 
father is a lineal descendant of Governor Bradford, of 
Plymouth Colony 
Mrs. Faber’s pupils’ musicales, and judging from the pro- 


The newspapers of Rochester report 


grams they are superior to most students’ affairs 
nee 
Epwarp Harnes Wass is visiting choirmaster of Christ 
Episcopal Church, Gardiner, Me.; First Congregational 
Church, Gardiner, Me. and the First Congregational 
Church, of Brunswick, Me. In Christ Church choir there 
are thirty voices, and in the First Congregational Church 
of Gardiner, fifty voices, and in the Congregational 
Church, of Brunswick, seventy-five voices. Mr. Wass has 
been for five years conductor of the Cecilia Club, at Au 
gusta, Me., and in addition to these duties is a musical 
director this year, by training the Bowdoin College Glee 
Club. He teaches piano, organ, voice and harmony. Mr. 
Wass studied for a time with Everette E. Truette, whose 
organ recitals in Boston and vicinity have attracted much 
interest. Later, Mr. Wass studied harmony and composi- 
tion at Harvard University, under the late John K. Paine. 
He has filled the position of organist in several other 
prominent New England churches. 
Myrtie C. PALMER gave an organ recital at Converse 
College, Spartanburg, S. C., on Washington's Birthday. 
She played the Guilmant sonata, op. 61, No. 4; the Bach 
toceata and fugue in D minor, and works by Chaffin, 
Wolstenholme, Stebbins, Thomas and Carter 
Marie Stewart WuHicHaAM, of Portland, Ore., has in- 
troduced a number of fine voices in the Far West during 
the past year. Mrs. Whigham includes among the young 
singers who studied with her William Lai, a Chinese 
youth, who has a beautiful voice of rare quality and who 
sings with real artistic feeling. Mrs. Whigham is an 
Englishwoman of Scottish and French ancestry, and her 
musical education began in her childhood in her native 
country. She studied piano with Sir Robert Stewart, of 
Trinity College, Dublin, and Sir Jules Benedict, of Lon- 
don. She studied voice cuiture with Joseph Robinson, in 
Dublin, and with William Alberto 
Before coming to this country, 


Shakespeare and 

Randegger, in London 

Mrs. Whigham was the soprano soloist in several of ts 

prominent churches in Britain, including the City Temple 

Congregational Church, in London; St. Giles Cathedral, 

Edinburgh, and the Ferie High Church, Edinburgh 


MUSICAL enlightenment is being carried into some of the 
smallest towns in the United States by clever women, 
trained by the leading musical schools. Among those do 
ing excellent work is Spicie Belle South, of Jett, Ky 
Miss South studied for three years at the New England 
Conservatory of Music in Boston, and she regards this 
institution as one of the best 
Charles Dennee, (singing) Augusto Rotoli, and his as- 
sistant. Miss Woltmann. Later she had a year's course 
Presson Miller in New York. In 


Her teachers were: (piano) 


in singing with FE 
theory, Miss South had the good fortune to have such 
masters as Louis C. Elson and Benjamin Cutter. Daugh 


ters of the best families in Kentucky are included among 


Miss South's pupils, and are being benefited by her in 
telligent and thorough training. 

Epwarp Kreiser, one of the leading musicians of Kan 

sas City, M 

Avenue Methodist Episcopa! Church, and the Jewish Tem 


he is the musical director of the Apollo Club, of 


is Organist and choirmaster of the Grand 


ple, and 
his city. His organ recitals are well attended, and are 
very instructive to the army of students who flock to hear 
him play. Mr. Kreiser is also a very successful pianist, 
and one of the very successful teachers of his State. He 
has heen teaching piano and organ for more than twenty 
three years in Kansas City. Nearly every organ position 
in the city is filled by a Kreiser pupil. This master has 
studied with Moszkowski and Guilmant in Paris, and the 
late Frederick Archer was also one of his teachers. Mr 
Kreiser is frequently called from home to give organ 
concerts in other cities. 

ANNA pe [ JADEN, one of the successful vocal teachers 
in Peoria, Ill, was thoroughly trained as a pianist. This 
should make her voca! teaching all the more thorough 
Miss Tjaden includes among her teachers August Weber 
and the late Dr. Robert Goldbeck 
lived in Omaha, where she studied for a time with Hans 


As a girl, Miss Tjaden 


Albert, at one time concertmaster for the late Theodore 
Thomas. Miss Tjaden acted as accompanist for Madame 
Donnelly, a vocal teacher, who was a pupil of Francesco 
Lamperti and Madame Marchesi. She studied singing for 
five years with Madame Donnelly, and then acted for two 
years as her assistant teacher, before opening her own 
studio. Miss Tjaden teaches the Lamperti method, be 
heving that there is none better to train, develop and 
preserve the voice 
Russet Suerris, a baritone of Toronto, Canada, 


is Organizing a class which he will teach during this year 


Mr. Sherris was former 


ly soloist at the St James Square 
Presbyterian Church, of Toronto, and from there he went 
to the Carlton Street Methodist Church, where he was 
the choir director, and now he is at the First Church of 
Christ Scientist, which is said to be one of the best solo 


appointments in the city Mr. Sherris accepts engage 
ments in oratorio as well as concerts and recitals He 
himself is a pupil of Robert Stuart Pigott 


W. Orro Miessner, supervisor of music in the public 
schools at Connersville, Ind., has a studio in the Hein 
man Building, where he teaches voice, piano and harmony 
Mr. Miessner’s cantata, “Christus,” was sung by the chor 
of the First M. F. Church, where he is choirmaster. His 
varied musical activities this season include also the pet 
formance of the “Japanese Girl,” an operetta by Charles 
Vincent This was given by the High School Gurls 
Glee Club, assisted by the High School Orchestra, 
Military Band, and High School Mandolin Club. Besides 
“Christus,” Mr. Miessner has composed a religious work, 
“Resurrection”; “The Queen of May,” a children’s can 
tata, and a series of song cycles for children. He has 
New York, Washington and 
Frederick FE. Bristol 
(vocal), Frederick J. Hoffman (piano), and A. J. Good 


studied with teachers in 
Cincinnati His masters include 


rich (harmony, composition and counterpoint) 
Ree 

JessAMINE Harrison-Irvine, pianist and director of mu 
sic at St. Mary's Hall, Burlington, N. J., is a worthy 
pupil of Godowsky, Joseffy and Moszkowski. As usual, 
she spent last summer abroad studying. Mrs. Irvine's 
recitals are always instructive to pupils and never fail 
at the same time to delight music lovers. Her imterpreta 
makes the 
thoughtful realize that piano playing is an intellectual, as 


tions are sympathetic, and, moreover, she 


well as artistic endeavor. Few who hear Mrs, Irvine fail 
to note that she is a player whose programs are never 
too long, and never lacking in symmetry and musical in 
terest 

Tue Stewart Orchestral Club, of Oakland, Cal, Alex 
ander Stewart, conductor, which gave its first concert In 
January, with such great success, is now rehearsing for 
its second concert to be given cither the last of April 


or the first part of May. Among the compositions in 


rehearsal for this concert are: Schubert's symphony im B 
minor (“Unfinished”); two “Military Marches” by the 
same composer; “Walther’s Prize Song,” from “Die Meis- 
tersinger,” transcribed by Wilhelmj, solo part played by 
four violin soloists, with orchestral accompaniment; Mas 
senet’s beautiful string orchestral piece, “Le Vierge.” with 
cello solo, and Suppe’s overture, “Light Cavalry he 
orchestra has received several valuable acquisitions to its 
active membership since the first concert, and it is ex 
pected that its full playing strength will average about 
forty-five players at the next concert. A large and con 
stantly growing list of associate members shows the deep 
interest felt hy the public in the welfare of this newest 
among the musical societies of Alameda County Mr 


Stewart is one of the most active and conscientious mu 


sicians in the Far West and he gets results because he 


is a hard worker in the cause of good music. Mr. Stew 
arts able conductorship of the fine choir of the First 
Congregational Church, in Oakland, has placed that body 
of singers m the foremost ranks of Western church choirs 
He is one of the strongest rivets in the musical advance 
ment of glorious California 


rue facuity of the Miami Conservatory of Music, at 
Miami, Fla. gave a successful concert at the Fair Build 
ing, Thursday evening, March 4. The program was con 


tributed by Mrs. Franklin Coleman Bush, violinist; Eleanor 


Corson Percy, soprano, and Franklin Coleman Bush, pian 
ist, and these were assisted by Mrs, Ff. B. Brown, ptanist 
and W. C. DeGarmo, violinist. Mr. and Mrs. Bush played 
the Grieg sonata for violin and piano in F major; Miss 
Percy sang songs by Fontenailles, MacDowell, Nevin, La 
Forge, Franz and Johann Strauss. As violin solos, Mrs 
Bush played: “To a Wild Rose,’ MacDowell-Hartmann; 
dances from “Henry the Eighth,” German; “Serenade,” by 
Drdla; “Mazurka de Concert,’ Musin. Mr. Bush played 
piano numbers from the works of Rubinstein, Scriabine, 
Sauer, Raff, and Schubert-Liszt. Mr, and Mrs. Bush and 
Mr. DeGarmo 
from Bach's D minor concert und the Moszkowski suite 


united m the performances of the large 


for two violins and piano 


A MUSICAL MONTH IN CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CHARLOTT N. C., March 4 09 
February, 19090, was an unusually musical month for 
Charlotte, N. C.. there having been a number of pupil 
entals at the Hleges, as well faculty concerts and artist 


recitals Among those deserving special mention was the 


performance of “The Daughter of Jairus,” by Stainer, at 


he burst Church, by the choir, February 

Lhe jo.sts were: May Penteld, soprar ind Cyn! Bax 
tresser, tenor Ihe arias were sung by each artist in a 
very creditable manner, pecially “My Hope Is In the 


Everlasting,” by Cyril Baxtresser The solos of May Pen 


field were mostly recitative, but in the last one, which 
called for pathos and dramatic effect, she excelled Phe 
organ effects were brought out im a hiehly artistic man 
ner by Jo eph Hl. Craighill 
Frederick Blair, cellist, and local artists, gave a fine con 


cert under the auspices of “Treble Clef The [rebk 


Clef concert, given in Hanna Hall, on the night of Feb 


ruary 23, was very successiu Ihis was the intial ap 
pearance of Mr. Blair to a Charlotte audience, and his 
work sustained the reputation he has achieved. Mr. Blau 
is a Boston artist, and is known best through his identity 


as manager and leader of the Schubert String Quartet, a 


very excellent organization. The first number on the pro 
gram, “Variations Symphonique,” Boellmann, was decidedly 
the best number Joseph HH. Craighill pianist, played m 
good style the etude in F sharp, by MacDowell, and re 
ceived warm praise upon his sucee from the num 
musicians of the city after the concert lhe Opening 
chorus, a riple sextet t the trel clet choral fist 
Days,” accompanied by Sallie Dixon, at the piano, with 
violin obligato played by Miss Chappelaer, w 1 charm 
ing initial number Lhe singers were in good voice, and 
reflected much credit upon the directorship of Mr \ 
1). Glascock. 

February 25, the piano pup i the Presbyterian ( 
lege gave a recital, which reflected credit upon the dire 
tor, Henry Anderson. These re ire intended for the 
cultivation ft ease and contidence on the stag 1 well 


as the real value received from iearing one another's idea 


and interpretations of ¢ different member i the mu 
sic class These recitals occur tally on Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons, and ile the department of ex 
pression, under the ipabl lirection of Miss Blair I he 


concert etude in F sharp, by MacDowell, wa 
by Myrtle Mc Rae, talented and eriou the 
college 
An effort is being put forth by the Greater Charlott 


Club to have band concerts in the parks throughout tl 


summer month which, if successful, will mean a great 
deal for the thousands of people who cannot afford t 
leave the city 
Charlotte music lovers are looking forward to the per 
formance of the “Crucifixion,” which is to be given by th 
choir at St. Peter Epis opal Church Sunday m ring 
March 7 The choir will be augumented t ixty oices 
and Henry Anderson will he the organist and director 
‘ 

Constantino, of the Manhattan (pera, will create 
hief tenor role in Bilhoa, Spain, next autumn of 
opera, entitled “Vilfreck y Pietro Vallini, of ¢ 

The libretto is by Rafae Melani popular Italia: 


dramatist 


+P a 
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tet concert Tuesday evening was par 
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t time in this city, It is a splendid 


work, beautiful in its thematic material, and worked out 
with a fidelity to the old school of master composition that 
makes it especially enjoyable in these days of tuneless, 
Mr 
The Mendelssohn capriccio, op. 81, for string 


keyless music Sansone was accompanied by strings 


and piano 
quartet, opened the program, and the Brahms piano quin- 
tet, Op. 34, it. 
movements of the Grieg sonata for cello and piano, played 
This is 


closed The only other number was two 
by Roberto Sansone and Mrs. Hermann Scheffer. 
the last of the chamber concerts which have been given 
during the winter under the auspices of the Northwestern 
Conservatory. 


Two weeks ago the Minneapolis Symphony Quartet gave 
the last of its winter series of concerts. Tuesday after- 


noon it began with a new series of concerts in Handicraft 
Guild Hall, these the of the 
Woman's Club. Just how many concerts will be given 
has not been determined, but three at least, and probably 


and are under auspices 


more, depending on the attendance. The opening concert 
was 


lovers 


a splendid one, and the hall was completely filled with 
of The program was opened by 
the Mozart quartet in G, No. 12, 
the 


chamber music 
Edition Peters, and closed 
of 


also on the program a Cherubini scherzo and 


with “Fantasiestiick,” op. 5, Coleridge-Taylor. 


Chere was 
Schumann’s “Abendlied,” arranged for quartet. The only 


solos were by Mr. Korb, first violinist, who played the 
St. Lubin “Lucia” fantasy for violin alone. ‘He was given 
a loud encore, and, after much persuasion, played again. 
Ihe concert was very enjoyable, and in many respects was 
the best given by this organization this winter. 

The Euterpean Club of the University of Minnesota had 
another successful concert Thursday afternoon in the Uni 
versity chapel. The soloist was Augustus Milner, who was 
© favorably heard with this female organization at the 
The was very 
nearly a duplicate of the one given at the Baptist Church, 
Cer- 
tain it is that this chorus sings with a virility that makes 
Carlyle Scott directed. 


Baptist Church two weeks ago program 
and if possible it was better than on that occasion 


every moment intensely interesting 


Advanced pupils of William T. Spangler were heard in 
recital Tuesday evening. Those appearing on the pro- 
gram were: Gladys Hodson, Jeanette Erickson, Sumner 
Engberg, Olga Hosse, Stella Reed, Alice Jones, Mabel 
Freediund, Millie Rye and Lillian Wright. 
Advanced pupils of the Tappan School of Music gave a 
piano recital Friday of last week. Those who appeared 


were: Mrs. E, P. Crew, Mrs. M. C. Gard, Mary Schutz, 
Gertrude Baird, Emma Fisher, William Schoemaker, Del- 
mar Hills, Roy Bausserman, Joseph Goldonick and Edward 
Landberg. ‘There were also numbers by the school string 


quartet and the school orchestra 


This afternoon the following pupils of Alma Ekstrom 
gave a recital: Mabel Peterson, Mabel Ewald, Ruth 
Fredeen, Astrid Homer, Julia Jacobson and Marjorie 
MeFarland 
eRe 


\ Chopin program was given by the pupils of St. Mar- 


garet’s Academy last Saturday. Those participating were 
Taaffe, Emma Hartman, Isabel Guertin, Katherine 
Pickett, Teresa Hanley, Mary Hallinan, Rose Pouliot, Mary 


Oscar Hatrcn Haw tey. 


Lillian 


Lane and Teresa Kennedy 


She Is Mrs. Turner. 


Sr. Paut, Minn., March 6, 1909. 


Editor 


Sitice 


Tne Musica Courter: 
Maud Powell and the Mukle girls 
weeks ago, a discussion has arisen as to whether or not Miss Powell 


arried It 


were here a couple ot 


decided to leave the 


is was matter to you, since no 
one he seemed to be very definitely informed 
Oscar Haren Haw ey. 


Maud Powell is Mrs. H. Godfrey Turner, having, some 
So 


Turner has never made any 


years ago, married an English manager of that name 
far as this paper knows Mrs. 
effort to this fact 
She would play exactly the same as Maud Powell as she 
Mrs. If she was 
Mr Paul, he must 
here or somewhere where she was not, and for 


disguise and does not need to do so 


does as Turner and, in fact, she does 


not with Curner when she was in St. 
have been 
professional reasons it frequently becomes imperative for 
the husband or the wife not to sojourn in the same place 


together where the performance takes place. 


Jomelli in Ohio. 
Madame Jomelli, the prima donna, had great success at 
Ohio, March 10, for which 
was obliged to cancel her New York recital. The follow- 
ing criticism is from the Canton News of March 11: 


her concert in Canton, 


Her voice is of that delightful quality which, while possessing all 
the full, rich and mellow tones of the mezzo, still has the full range 
ringing properties of the high soprano One notable feature 

f her voice is the ease and grace with grace she passes from one 
egister to another In this she retains volume and tone qualit 


to a degree equalled by but few vocalists 


she, 


MUSICAL ATLANTA. 
Ga., March 9, 1909. 
At present Atlanta is suffering from musical hysteria 
over the coming May festival, when Caruso willbe one of 
the soloists. 
One of the best concerts in Atlanta recently was given 
hy the ever popular David Bispham, assisted at the piano 
by Harold Osborne Smith. 
Hunter Welsh, the pianist, played numbers by Beetho 
ven, Schumann, Tschaikowsky, Rachmaninoff, Grieg and 
Chopin at a recent meeting of the Atlanta Musical Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Welsh is a recent acquisition to the profes- 
sional ranks in Atlanta. He is a former pupil of Emil 
Sauer and Robert Fischof, of Vienna. 
February 27, Dr. August Geiger gave his second talk 
before the Atlanta Musical Association on the subject: 
“Music and the Home.” It contained many helpful sug- 
gestions. February 13 and 20 other musicians appeared 
before the association. On the first date Mrs. Alexander 
Stirling, soprano; C. E. Buchanan, violinist, Raymond 
Thompson, cellist, and Kurt Mueller, pianist, united in the 
program. On the second night, Richard Schliewen, the 
violinist, played numbers by Sarasate and Vieuxtemps, and 
Lucius Perry Hills read several of his poems. 
Lula Clarke King is dong much for voice culture in 
Atianta, and her Studio Talks are most beneficial. An 
instructive feature of the last was a talk on the 
“Physiology of the Voice,” given by Dr. R. R. Day, for- 
merly of New York. A group of songs by Von Fielitz 
was a delightful feature offered by William Tucker, who 
possesses a rich baritone voice, and is a pupil of Miss 
King. 


one 


Ree 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” was repeated March 2, with much 
success, J. W. Marshbank conducting. 
The St. Cecilia Society, of Washington Seminary, under 
the direction of J. Fowler Richardson, gave a carefully 
prepared production of “Olivet to Calvary” at St. Philip's 
Cathedral February 28. The society has rehearsed for 
months, which alone insures good work. It was assisted 
by the choirs of St. Philip’s and the Church of the Incar- 
nation, and had, in all, over two hundred voices. Miss 
Lovelace, J. W. Marshbank and John Mullin were the 
soloists. 
February 26 the pupils of Mr, and Mrs. Paul Schwarz- 
Wagner were heard in recital at the Atlanta Conservatory 
of Music. 
The tremendous program given at the Klindworth Con 
seryatory of Music by Mrs. Kurt Mueller is worthy of 
more than passing interest, and was as follows: Schubert's 
“Die Forelle,” “Die Junge Nonne,” “Rueckblick,” “Fruehl- 
ingssehnsucht,” “Taubenpost,” “Erstarrung,” “Der Linden- 
baum,” “Gretchen am Spinnrad,” “Ejifersucht und Stolz”; 
“Belsazar,” “Mein Garten,” “Mignon,” 
“Schmetterling,” “Kinderwacht,” “Zwei Zigeunerliedchen,” 
“Schneegloeckchen,” “Marienwuermchen,” “Fruehling’s An- 
kunft,” “Heimliches Verschwinden,” “Geisternaeche, Roes 
lein,”’ “‘In’s Freie.” Kurt Mueller was the excellent ac- 


Schumann's 


compantst. 
At the Klindworth Conservatory Kurt Mueller has, in a 
series of sonata recitals, given all of Beethoven's sonatas. 
They were an educational uplift. 
The Schliewen String Quartet, with the following per- 
sonnel, Richard Schliewen, Erwin Mueller, C. Edward 
Buchanan and Raymond Thompson, is filling a few dates 
in Georgia and Alabama. 


nee 
The Dell-Fox Concert Company will appear before 
the Atlanta Musical Association in its clubrooms March 22. 


Two violin recitals by the pupils of the Theodora Mor- 
gan Violin School were given on the afternoon of Febru- 
ary 15 in her studio and at night on the same date in the 
clubrooms of the Atlanta Musical Association. The pupils 
appearing were Edna Behre David Love, Nellie Joe John- 
son, Elliott Johnson, Alexa Stirling, Bess Wall, Grace Le 
Amy Webster, Marian Harlan, Ralph Le Craw, 
Henry Brown, Ethe}] Aram, Eva Maie Willingham, George 
Woodruff, Roy Le Craw and Margaret Lowman a pupil 


Craw, 


of Annie Thomas Anderson also Elizabeth Hancock, a 
pupil of Mrs. Charles P. Glover. 


Mrs. Zay Rector-Bevitt presented one of her gifted pu- 
pils, Ruth Law, in a piano recital at the Atlanta. Conserva 
tory of Music February 19. She was assisted by Profes- 
sor Schliewen and his son, Edgar Schliewen, and Mary 
\gnes Pearson, a pupil of Anna Hunt, violinist. 
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GERVASE ELWES’ RECITAL. 
An English tenor, Gervase Elwes, presented himself in 
song recital at Mendelssohn Hal! last Thursday afternoon 
in this peculiar program: 


Aria from cantata, Man singet mit Freuden vom Sieg.. . Bach 
Since from My Dear Astrea’s Sight......... Henry Purcell (1658) 
Ye Bubbling Springs.......... Thomas Greaves (1604) 
My Love Is Neither Young nor Olce Robert Jones (1601) 
I See, She Flies Me....... Henry Purcell (1658) 
Je connais un berger diseret’, 

Sixteenth Century Bergerettes; Arranged by Weckerlin 
Lisette .....Sixteenth Century Bergercttes; Arranged by Weckerlin 
Am Sonntag morgen......... gtd srahms 


Wir Wandelten . Brahms 
Auf dem Kirchhofe.. 
An die Tauben. 


Botechalt 


. Brahms 


Brahms 


Brahins 


Mr. Elwes, jovially bald headed, seems a pleasant sort 
of person on the concert stage, but it is not quite clear why 
he elected to come such a great distance for the purpose 
of bringing himself before our public in song recital—a pub- 
lic that has been enjoying all winter the rare lieder art of 
a Dr. Wullner, and is familiar, too, with the uplifting 
vocal ministrations of David Bispham, for instance, to 
mention only one singer out of a long array of male and 
female artists who might here be catalogued as belonging 
to New York’s deservedly popular song recitalists 

To begin with, Mr. Elwes’ vocal limitations are of such 
an order that his singing must perforce lack all semblance 
of color variety and contrast. He seems to be afflicted 
with a trouble common to many singers not of the highest 
class, nargely, inability to retain mellowness and sympa- 
thetic quality of tone when using more force than a very 
restrained and careful mezzo voce. It is apparent to every 
student of singing, after considering the criticism just 
made, why Mr. Elwes selected the unusual program he put 
forth. It is well calculated to cover up as much as possible 
a deficiency of which he personally cannot by any chance 
be ignorant. When singing continently and in songs re 
quiring gentle or only mildly emotional expression, the 
Elwes voice falls agreeably upon the ear, but the moment 
the delivery requires a little more stress of sentiment or 
greater output of tonal emission and dynamic variety, the 
singer's organ shows signs of rebellion, becomes pinched, 
glassy, and hard in quality, and takes on a generally un 
melodious and even distasteful character. 

Unfortunately, Bach's muse refused to keep within par- 
lor pitch all the time, and therefore any attempt to make 
it do so robs the master’s measures of much of their in 
herent vitality and power. The Elwes singing of Bach 
was unsuccessful for that reason, and did not in the re- 
motest measure reach the solidity and sonorous conviction 
of utterance required. A Tosti voice cannot hope to do 
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justice to Bach cantata music. The style, too, was small 
and utterly devoid of authority 

The five old English songs, all 
formed the best part of Mr. Elwes’ work, and he seemed 
most at home in them. 


politely sentimental, 


lwo would have done as well as 
five, however, as the group revealed little variety in manner 
and method of treatment. 

The French songs had charm in their intepretation, but 
left much to be desired in regard to diction—and, after all, 
the French will tell you that their songs cannot be sung 
well or even correctly without almost perfect diction 

It was in the German section of the program that Mr. 
Elwes’ shortcomings produced the most unsatisfactory re- 
sults. Cornelius, Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, all were 
sung alike, as though the texts had only one meaning and 
The ideal 


and purpose of the German lied has been too often de 


their composers only one way of treating them. 


scribed and is too well understood in this country to need 
any further exposition in this review, and therefore it will 
be clear to Musicat Courier readers what is meant when 
the objection is offered that Mr 
neglected the intimate study of the texts and their detailed 


Elwes seqmed to have 


relation to the music, and to have omitted in his own mind 
the formation of a definite pictorial and musical character- 
ization before he ventured upon his purely superficial 
presentation of words pronounced with palpable conscien 
tiousness and melodies sung with the sole view of exposing 
their tunefulness. There are amateurs in New York—and 


this statement can be proved—who could give Mr. Elwes 
lessons in the proper interpretation of German song 
Brahms’ “Der Kuss,” “Auf dem Kirchhofe” and “Am 
Sonntag Morgen” were particularly noticeable examples 
of the English tenor’s complete artistic misconception and 
lack 


the entire recital was one of monotony and imbued the dis 


f vocal color and dynamic resource The effect of 


criminating listener with a strong sense of the performer's 
studied artificiality and his consistent and successful at 
tempt to stay within the very limited boundaries of the 
things he could do well The entertainment he gives is 
suited eminently to a small room and to audiences of 
small artistic requirements, but with a large love of after 


noon tea. 


Carl's Seventeenth Anniversary. 


Spohr’s oratorio “The Last Judgment” was sung under 
the direction of William C. Carl last Sunday evening in 
the Old First Presbyterian Church The work was beau 
tifully sung by the choir, and many 
duced in its rendition—notably the stirring chorus, “De 
stroyed Is Babylon,” was given with great dramatic in 
tensity, as well as the familiar “Praise His Awful Name,” 
which was sung with massive effect under Mr. Carl's 
leadership. The solos were rendered by the regul: 
tet—Cora Eugenia Guild, soprano; Elizabeth King, con 
tralto; Edward W. Gray, tenor, and André Sarto, bari 


tone. The day was the seventeenth anniversary of Mr 


if quar 


Carl's occupancy of the position of organist and choir- 
master at the “Old First” Church, and the popular or 
ganist was the recipient of many congratulations from 


his friends 


artistic effects pro-. 


Later Lincoln News. 
Lincoun, Neb.. March roa, 

The first of a series of Vesper Services was inaugurated 

at the University Friday, February 26 

Ihe “Lento” from Reinecke’s “Manfred” was given by 
the string quartet and pipe organ, as was alse the andante 
from Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphony The university 
chorus sang “Sing Alleluia Forth,” by Schnecker The 
gemal supervisor of music at the university, Mrs. Ray 
mond, presided at the organ 


The Chopin centennial was celebrated at the Wesleyan 


Conservatory of Music with a program of the master’s 
works. The feature of the evening was the playing of 
Zoe Glidden, class of Mary Alene Smith Miss Glidden 
distinguished herself in the FE mimor concerto, and was 


ably supported by the school orchestra, under the baton 


of Mr. Upton 


A Lincoln friend of Emma Farrow is in receipt of a let 
ter from that young lady, who is at present studying with 
Henry Eames in Paris, France. Miss Farrow writes that 


she 1s charmed with Paris and likes Mr. Eames’ instru 
tion better than ever the friends of Mr. Eames should 


read the Paris items in Tue Musicat Courier, where the 


activities of that master appear trom time to time 


The University String Quartet played the last three 
movements from Mendelssohn's quartet, op. 12, at con 
vocation, March 4 

Ree 


Ihe rehearsals for the annual spring “Messiah” concert 
by the St. Paul's Methodist Church chorus are well ad 


vanced under the leadership of the amiable Mr. Perbasco 


The Y. MC. A. in its musical course presented Schild 
kret’s Hungarian Orchestra at the Oliver Theater, Monday 
night, March 8 
The Yomarco Guild of the First Congregational Church 
will present Alice Widney Conant tt i } recit it th 
Temple, Thursday might, March 11 
The second half of the program given | the Matin 
Musicale t the Mor \ tternon h wa 
in the nature of { memori Part I of the pr 
ram was mad p quarte { nd a scena, all | 
representative composers, while t cond part nsister 
of seven piano numbers by Choy played by Mr Will 
Owen Jone 
Monday night, March 15, the Lambardi Grand Opera 
Company will give a performance of Verdi’ Ii Trova 
tore” at the Oliver Theater 
Howard Kirkpatrick has recently shown the correspon 
dent his booklet called “Applied Vocalization.” Mr. Kirk 
yatrick } et forth me excellent ideas in his treatt 


Frank Hypincer 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


36 Union Square, New York 
Just Published 


COLLECTION OF CONCERT OVERTURES 
FOR PIANO FOUR HANDS 


Edited and fingered by LOUIS OESTERLE 
2 Volumes, Each $2.00 In Cloth, each $3.00 


VOL LI. VOL. IL. 
BERLIOZ BENOIT 
Carnaval Romain Charlotte Corday 
GOLDMARK BRAHMS 
Sakuntala Akademische Festouvertiire 
MASSENET GADE 
Vhédre Nachklinge von Ossian 
TSCHAIKOWSKY LITOLFF 
Hamlet Robespierre 


TSCHAIKOWSKY REINECKE 


Romeo et Juliette Dame Kobold 


WAGNER TSCHAIKOWSKY 
Eine Faust Ouvertére 18:12. Ouverture Solennelle 


The most unique collection. It embraces the most repre- 
sentative orch concert overtures, independent and indi- 
vidual tonal poems, not intended to serve as introductions 
preceding the operas, but complete each in itself. They are 
emphatically recital pieces, not casy even in this four-band 
arrangement. An adequate and convenient fingering is pro- 
vided. 


BUREAU OF 


MUSICAL AND EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


G. E. M. SMITH 


120 West 90th ST. 


PHONE, 6137R. RIVER 


CHOIR, OPERATIC AND VAUDEVILLE POSITIONS SECURED 


(ITALIAN METHOD) 


sienok FE ESONI 


THE EMINENT SPECIALIST IN VOICE PRODUCTION 
(For Eleven Seasons Leading Member with Metropolitan Grand Opera Co. in New York.) 
ART OF SINGING FROM BEGINNING TO FINISH 


Carnegie Hall, Suite 601-602, New York 


BONCI, the world famous tenor, says: “Signor Carbone is an authority in voice production, a true vocal mas 
; 
ter of the classic Italian method, rarely to be found in America and in Europe. 


DELLA THA 


CONCERT 
PIANIST 


New York Representative of FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


ADVANCED PUPILS ACCEPTED 


Personal Address: 113 West 76th Street, City 
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LENA DORIA DEVINE 


TEACHER 
Lampert! method of SINGING and Operatic Repertory 
Teacher of BLANCHE DUFFIELD, Coloratura Soprano, Sousa’s 
Band, Herbert Orchestral Concerts, several seasons; 
HUETTE, Dramatic Soprano, Metropolitan Grand Opera Co., 
Grand Opera, Italy; BESSIE ABOTT, Soprano, Metropolitan Grand 
Opera Co., Grand Opera, Paris; CLARA M. HAMMER, Coloratura 
Soprano, National Grand Opera Co.; MARIE LOUISE GEHLE, 
Contralto; AIMEE BELANOIX, Coloratura Soprano; FRANCES 
HYDE, Merro Soprano; MINNIE MINCK, JOSEPH 
WOLF, Baritone; EDWARD W. GRAY, Tenor (Old First Presby 
vrian Church); ASSUNTA DE ROSA, Coloratura Soprano; and 


many others 
Studio, 136 Fifth Avenue 


OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 

Teacher of Mme. Josephine docoty, contralto, formerly of 
the Conrted Grand Opera Co.; Mme. Marte Rappold, soprano, 
Metropolitan Opera Co.; Mme. Bernice de Pasquali, so- 
rano, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Allen C. Hinckley, basso, 

etropolitan Opera Co.; Léon Rains, basso, Roya: Opers 
House, Dresden, Germany; Mme. Sara Andersom, soprano, Gran¢ 
Opera, Australis and Germany; Kathleen Howard, contralto, Frank 
fort-a-Main Opera Co.; Mme. Carolyn Ortnan, . Grand 
Opera, Bremen, Germany; Irvin Myers, tb atone, Grand Opera 
Italy; Joseph Baernstein-Regneas, (jrand Opera, Germany; Elizabeth 
Leonard, contralte; Bessie Bowman-Estey, contralto; Marie Stoddar' 
Gayler, soprano; Alice Merritt-Cochran, soprano; Elizabeth Blamere 
Turney, soprano; Laura Combs, soprano; Grace Longley, soprano 
Mildred Potter, contralto; Katherine Hanford, contralto; Jobr 
Young, teaor; George Murphy, tenor; Alfred B son, tenor 


Walden Laskey baritene; Edwin Evans, baritone; Henri G. Scott. 
Damo. 


Telephone 3669 Piaxa. Studio: SiJ/East 64th Street, New York 
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and Circumstance,” and three numbers from the ballet 
music of Gounod’s “Faust.” 

Victor Nilsson, the impresario, received a cable 
announcing the fact that His Majesty 


of Sweden has granted leave of absence to 


Dr. 
gram yesterday 
Gustavus V 
Anna Hellstrom Oscar, soprano, and Martin Oscar, bari 
tone, of the Royal Opera of Stockholm, for a tour of the 
United States this summer. This tour will begin about 
June 1 and continue until July 31, when Madame Oscar 


will appear in the Swedish Sangerfest at the Yukon Ex 
position in Seattle. She will leave for the old country 
immediately after the Sangerfest on August 4. Dr. Nils- 
son also has word that the Vendes Regiment Artillery 


Band, John Ekbald, director, and Hilma Mattson, of the 
Royal Opera of Stockholm, have been granted leave of 


absence and will make a tour of the United States, be- 
ginning at Carnegie Hall, April 4, and extending seven 
weeks. They will be heard in St. Paul 
[wo conservatories of music are in process of formation 
here. Errico Sansone is organizing one, and Rosario 


It is quite likely 
Mr 


upper 


Bourdon and Miss Lamberson the other 
that both in operation by fall 
don is the 
of the Schiffmann Building for his school, and if he takes 
this the the will add 


schools will be sour- 


considering the leasing of entire floor 


owner of building another 


a recital hall 


story 

for 

Logan was heard in a 


Walter G 


Congregational Church 


the 


Ile was assisted 


violin recital at 
Tuesday evening 
by Alma Peterson, soprano; Augustus Milner, baritone, and 
Harry W 


lus 


In the program Mr. Logan 
Mr. Milner 
“Love's Prayer” and “Love's Faith,” and 
“A Dream Song.” Mr. 
his compositions, “Romance.” 


Crandall, organist. 
lox al 


songs, 


mace debut as a composer. sang 
two of his 
Miss 
also played one of 


do 


agreeable and enjoyable 


Logan 
His 


very 


Peterson sang one, 


works not smack of modern tendencies, but are 


tuneful, Mr. Logan was heard 
in several rather light numbers, including the Musin “Ma 
He is the 


Symphony Orchestra and has style and finish in his 


zurka de Concert.” one of first violinists of 


thy 
playing, 


Mrs. Frank O'Meara, who has been studying in Berlin 
for several months, is expected home in a couple of weeks 
ere 
Students in the Central High School are hard at work 
on “The Pirates of Penzance,” which will be given in 
the assembly room of the school April 1 and 2. The 


this hall is splendid for either amateur opera 


stage oft 


ir drama. It is small, but there is all the paraphernalia 


of the opera house and so a good production of this 
popular opera may be looked for, Olive Long is the 
director. The principals in the opera are Ralph MecGilvra, 


Maleolm MecGuikin, Howard Meyers, Stewart Irving, Ross 


Patterson, Blanche Durkin, Florence Dingle, Clementine 


Maud Silver and Gwendolin Rees. 
Club 


and is now 


Ryan, Ruth Chase, 


Che Choral 
Knights of 


the 


rehearsals 


Culture has been organized in 
with 


Columbus, busy 


for a public performance OSCAR HAWLEY. 


has been 


the 


Julius Bittner’s new opera, “The Musicians,” 


iccepted by Weingartner for production at Vienna 


Opera. 


KANSAS CITY NEWS. 
Kansas Ciry, March 13, 

The big lion in Kansas City this week is Arthur Hart- 
mann. This artist has been fetéd and entertained by the 
elite of Kansas City and has won his audience’s mind, heart 
and soul on every occasion where he played on this West- 
tour. It was so in Seattle, Washington, and the mu 
sical people of Seattle are now trying to prevail upon Mr. 
Hartmann to return there and accept the directorship of 
a symphony orchestra, which Seattle’s wealthy patrons will 
finance. They will also erect a temple in the H. E. Orr 
Park, of twelve and one half acres, which will be a “Tem 
ple of Music,” and the orchestra will be nafhed after Mr. 
Hartmann. 


1909. 


era 


Mr. Hartmann will stay in this country tour- 
ing until May, when he will sail for Brittany, Southern 
France, he will teach all 
October, 1910, when he will the Ha- 
Fiji Islands for a few concerts. In 
April and May, Katharine Goodson and Mr. Hartmann 
Mr. Hartmann intends 
ultimately to make Paris his future home. 


where summer returning to 


America in go to 
waiian Islands and 


will combine for a few concerts 
He says it was 
whispered in Des Moines that they intended to confer the 
“Doctor of Music” Mr 


Hungarian, has made some fine transcriptions of five Mac- 


upon him Hartmann, who is a 
Dowell compositions, and they are being played all over 
the After all Mr. Hartmann’s efforts to popu 
larize the MacDowell numbers he was rightly 
the MacDowell Club sent to him a communication 
informing him that $5 he “could the Mac 
Dowell Club.” One is privileged to say that the least the 
club might do would be to anake Mr. Hartmann an hon 


world. 
indignant 
when 


for join 


orary member. Mr. Hartmann feels very kindly toward 
Mrs. MacDowell, gave Mr. MacDowell’s last 
photograph and an autographed photograph and some of 
from Mr. MacDowell’s But the Mac 
Dowell Club has shown-him a lot of ingratitude consider 
ing all he has done 


whe him 


the leaves grave 
The one ideal of this artist is to have 
his own symohony orchestra and play Liszt compositions 
ere 

if. C. Feil, who has had eleven years experience teach 
ing in Kansas, studied organ under Alexandre Guilmant, 
A. Kern, of Chicago. Mr. 
at the Independence Boulevard Christian 
Church, where he holds annual recitals. 


of Paris, and piano under F. 
Feil is organist 
He has also in- 
augurated a series of half hour recitals, which he gives 
each Sunday evening previous to the regular services and 
at which he has the of different local artists. 
Mr. Feil has done quite some concert work and makes a 


assistance 


specialty of accompanying artists either at the organ o1 
piano. 


eee 


Margaret McCann has a large and successful pian 


class. Her pupils have formed a “Musical Analysis Club 
and give monthly recitals under the name of the above 
club 
ere 
The Kansas City Conservatory of Music and Art, of 


which J. A 
This conservatory offers courses in all orchestral instru 
ments ; 


Cowan is director is now in its second year 


a course in voice training; a department of dra 
matic art; and special courses in piano and organ instruc 
tion. The school has an equipment of twenty-three studios, 
a large recital hall and a large ard capable faculty 
different 


Fe rty 


recitals are given during the year and an or 


chestra of fifty members is maintained R. E.R 
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Marguerite de Forest Anderson, Flute Virtuosa. 

Marguerite de Forest Anderson is a musical genius 
She plays the piano, violin and flute, and, prefering the 
flute, has become a virtuosa of that instrument. Besides 
playing these various instruments, Miss Anderson sings 
and composes. She has studied all of these branches thor 
oughly, and because of her musical erudition, the young 
and gifted artist has won the esteem of great musicians 
in all parts of the country. Miss Anderson, member 
of an old Southern family, showed her musical ability 
from childhood. When she was old enough to take up 
serious study she entered the New [England Conservatory 
of Music, where she studied singing, violin and piano. 
Later she took up the study of the flute and resolved 
to devote herself to that ancient instrument, Miss An 
derson went to the late Eugene Weiner, for many years 
a member of the New York Philharmonic Society. Mr 
Weiner was, in his day, one of the best flute players in 
the United States. He saw that Miss Anderson was 
serious and also learned that she was a remarkable mu 
sician, so he consented to teach her Her progress was 
rapid. From New York, Miss Anderson went to Lon 
don to continue her studies with Albert Fransella, lead 
ing flutist of the Queen's Hall Orchestra, London Phil 
harmonic Society, and other organizations 

Miss Anderson made her debut with the Queen's Hall 
Orchestra, under the direction of Henry Wood, playing 
the Mozart concerto. The London critics were unanimous 
in declaring Miss Anderson a player of great finish and 
purity of tone. She returned to America and gave a 
recital at Mendelssohn Hall, New York. Her program 
was made up of works by Bach and Mozart principally 
After these successful debuts, Miss Anderson toured the 
Eastern States. She has played at concerts with Madame 
Schumann-Heink, David Bispham, Madame Jomelli, Clar 
ence Eddy, and other artists of renown. 

Miss Anderson will give a concert at Mendelssohn Hall 
Thursday evening, March 18, at which she will have the 
assistance of Rea Eaton, soprano; Percy Hemus, baritone; 
Ludmila Vojacek, pianist; Irwin E. Hassell, pianist, and 
Clarence Fddy, the great organist The singers will be 
heard in four new songs by Miss Anderson. The pro 
gram will include the following numbers: 


Senata, A minor Handel 
Sanon ‘ .. Coedes-Mongin 

Le P ) .. Kohler 
Romance Saint-Saens 


And four songs by Marguerite DeForest Anderson 
Zephyr’s Caress (Soprano) 
The Flutes of Spring (Soprano) 
Memory (Baritone) 
The Pirate Once Said (Baritone) 


PEACE SOCIETY 


International Peace Festival 


CARNEGIE HALL 


Wednesday Evening, March 24 
8.16 P.M. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE, Presiding 


Under Patronage of PRESIDENT and MRS. TAFT, Gov. and Mrs. Hughes, 
Mayor and Mrs. McClellan and Ambassadors and Ministers of 
Leading Nations. Brief addresses by Mr. Andrew Carnegie and 
by His Excellency Wve Ting Fang, United States Minister from 
China. Musical Program, Characteristic of Leading Nations, by 
Leading New York Societies. Qvartets and Soloists For full 
particulars and tickets address, Wm. H. Short, Off. of Society, 
so7 Fifth Ave. 


Some of Miss Anderson's European and American 
press notices will be read with interest, especially by those 
who may still have some doubts about a great woman 
flute player. Here are some opinions of the critics: 

Miss Anderson is a flautiste of unusual ability She has mastered 


its technical points, and, coupled with this skill, she shows thet 


she has the temperament and the poetic inspiration of a real m 
cian.—New York Morning Telegrapt 

Miss Anderson displayed a sweet flute tone that Sembrich, Mell 
and Tetrazzini might envy New York Evening Sun 


Is a very good flutist—New York Evening Pcst 


Her flute playing was a revelation in exquisite tone c ing, a 


the audience-for the first tim 


MLLE. DE FOREST ANDERSON 


wonderful technic was displayed the “Butterflics 
Telegrap! 
rs were a so fine that it was hard to discriminate 
and tone coloring was marvelous in “The Pray 
Her tone is round, full and sweet Miss Anderson plays w 
real finish and expression London Daily Telegrapt 
Her command of expression was truly wonderful I 
Standard 
The rarity of a lady flz who has ally ustered th ery 
dificult techni f the instrument, and the admiral feeling ar 
taste of her playing, earned her much enthusiasm from a uc a 
em I Times 
i tone soft and re She dis ved ' apa 
tone and digital dexterity th Bact t Lond Morning I 
The program was varied and included M t eri G 
and Madame Chaminade'’s recently orchestrated concertstuch 
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VOICE PLACING A SPECIALTY 
Pupils prepared for Oratorio, Lieder and Opera. Positions secured when ready 


Phone, 5296 Stuyvesant 


23 East 14th Street, Corner Sth Avenue | CONCERTS, ORATORIOS, RECITALS 


SOPRANO 


ORATORIO, CONCERTS 


DODGE 


Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN, 


131 East (7th Street, New York 


u rded Miss Anderson opportunities t splay he 
skill.—London Daily Chronicle 
Both in style and tone her performance was admirable.—Lond 


Daily Graphic 


Miss Andersor s considerable technical command over her 
strument Her t is rich and mellow London Daily Mai 


Good Concerts in Hartford 
Haxtrorp, Cont Mare! yon 
What proved to be, thus far, the musical event of t 
season was the appearance here last Wednesday, March 
10, of the Metropolitan Opera Quartet—Bonci, Rappold 


Flahaut and Witherspoo If, as has frequently been re 
ported, the attendance at these concerts serves as a meas 
ure largely by which to determine the musical taste of a 
city, then Hartford can indeed take high rank, for these 
rusts appeared before an elegant and represe: tative au 


dience that completely Hlled the theater and manifested an 


enthusiastic appreciation of the fine quality of the offer 
ings 
Ree 

Katharine Goodson provided a most enjoyable evening 
m piano recital at Unity Hall Tuesday, March o The 
irtist was accorded a most cordial reception, and in re 
sponse to the demands of the audien was obliged to 
repeat several of her number Her program included 
Schumann's “Fantaisiestuck op. 12; Schumann “Nov 
ellette,” in E major; Grieg mata, in FE minor; Chopin 
nocturne, m G major; two Chopin waltzes, A flat and 
D flat; Chopin ballade, op. 47 Romance by Sibelius 
“Humoresque Pschaikowsk, \colu Gerusheim 
“Rigaudon Raff, and Liszt’s twelfth “Hungarian” rhap 
sody 

The coming week is full of promise tor several musical 
treat Tuesday, our own ambitious organization. the 
Hartford Philharmonic Orchestra, and last, but not least, 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra; both these latter for 


the last time this season 


very city boasts more or k of its musical soctetic 
orgamzed and developed for the furtherance of the art 
and Hartford i perhaps, mort fortunate than some it 
having the Must il Club in rwam thou | ving the 
support and patronage of the city’s foremost wil lead 
ers, notably Mrs, Chark Dudley Warner and Mr \ 
J. Welch, and to the club much is due for the many 
musical feasts provided for the music lovers of Hartford 


\. 


Cecil James in Albany. 


Cecil James, the tenor, was a soloist in the recent per 
formance of Elijah” in Albany What the local criti 
thought of him is t forth in the following paragraph 

Mr. Jar ng ling t cra ‘ 

f y 7 

To t if W \ ‘ r il t 
th ( wit ywerf 

g lid f } ! 

I t arts were M la 

Be Graci I trengtl 

ter tf 4 


DR. FRANKLIN) LAWSON 


Con Recital 

FRANK KING cl ARK Europe's great teacher, 
says 
“Dr. Franklin Lawson has one of the most beuti 
ful lyric tenors 1 have ever heard and ts in full 
possession of my method of teaching voice. I con 
der him both by study and endowment on un 
usually clever teacher 


Bast 42nd St.. New York "Phone, 491-38th 


Mme. MINNA KAUFMANN 


COLORATURE SOPRANO 
CONCERT, ORATORIO and SONG RECITALS 


Pupil of the celebrated LE HMANWN 
Teacher of the LEHMANN METHOD 


BARITONE 


324 West 57th Street 
‘Phone, 2820 


VOICE PRODUCTION 


HEINRICH 


BARITONE 


Management M. H. HANSON 


Carnegie Hall NEW YORK 
Telephone, 6973 Columbus 
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The originals of these extracts are always to be found on file at the respective newspaper offices. 


“Madam Butterfly,"’ March 5 


‘a 1 nas ome He h is a pure and pleas 
pleasant nasa! Ing voice 

artec assi in Grassi was arouse 


Destinn to unwonted effort. 


The Fening Post Che Bons. 


pp ) nd action Emmy Destinn’s Cio-Cio 
Imost gro San in Puccini's “Madam 

ii-Japanese, and Butterfly is one of the 
1 the lusion of an most moving impersonations 


ich depends for it ipon the ontemporary 
junit m 1on the tage By the beauty and 
c play on which it is art of her singing and by 
1 the music, the cloquence and pathos ot 


her acting she lifts the sim 


ple, loving, trusting little 
Japanese girl into a com 
manding place among the 
heroines of romance. Her 
personal triumph last night 
at the Metropolitan Opera 
House—crowded as if Ca 


iso were singing-—-was un 
listakable and thoroughly 
d served 


Philharmonic Concert, March 5. 


he Sun. New York Press 


Russian 


| y increased veteran 
f the funeral march (Safanoft) is fond of slow 
“Froica”) is tempos, but they are almost 
for which the invariably justified by the 
ength of the move detinite results he obtains 
tet ill exten 


“Parsifal,’’ March 6. 
Che New York Press 


| wer rden scene ere, in the foreground 
hole thirty feet raped a ditch about two 
foot wide wa ls wide, and stretching 
ft open in lmost all the way across 
tame 
March 6. 
rep! ntation that There have better 
wit interpretations than yestet 
Ww ne f the 1 { la Many important cle 
in et to be tal were neglected 


Yeu; ribune New rw WXmerican 


glect was shown 
uighout im the compara 
ive rough of the work 
by the orchestra 

den appeared 

tw at the Manhatt 
(oper House on Saturd \ 

ift ' s the ] 

! and in tl even 
img as the | monk in 
M enet “The Juggler of 


TschaikowsKy Cycle, March 7. 


‘ } i} and rou 
\ eply le 
At times the strong 
irked thms s 
| Lone acts ristk ot Ischatk WW sky 


Damre har 


* Rigoletto,’ March 8. 
Sun The Merton 


| He uns, and trills, and 
notes were ? 
The New Pork Times it 
( tis W not i e Duh 
\ \ 


usual charm and beauty of 
voice, with never a quaver 
or trace of the fickleness 
that may be considered in 
herent in womankind and 
tenors. 


“Manon,” March 8. 


The Sun. 

The audience was one of 
moderate size. 

The eis Sun. 

The audience was one of 
moderate rapture. 

Che Donte. 

we 

Jorn added to his vogue 
by his poetic and manly 
characterization of Des 
Grieux, 


There wi is a fitful per- 
formance of “Manon. 


The Fvening Post. 

Farrar was in good voice, 
and enchanted the audience 
with her beautiful and ex- 
pressive’ singing. 


HERALD 


The audience was large. 


The Foening Post. 


Farrar enchanted the 
audience. 
eure Sew York Press 


Jérn’s Des Grieux suf 
fered from a strain of sen 
timentality not exactly Gal- 
lic. 


The Foening Post. 

Another excellent per 
formance of “Manon’ was 
given, 

The New York Press 

The quality of her voice 
hardly enchanted the ear, 
particularly in her high 
register, which was pene 
trating. Miss Farrar gave 
the most. satisfaction in 
“Adieu, petite table,” though 
the pathos she tried to in 
fuse into her singing did not 
ring true. 


Kneisel Quartet, March 9. 


The New York Times. 

The octet may well be 
ranked among the living 
works of Mendelssohn's 
composition in freshness 
and beauty 


The Sun. 

Che fifth evening concert 
of the Kneisel Quartet took 
place last night at Mendels- 
sohn Hall with the custom- 
ary meteorological accom 
paniment 


Che 


The octet is infre- 
uently performed that it 
had practy ally the effect of 


a novelty. doubly so be 
cause it 1s not written m the 
usual Mendelssohn strain 


New American 


The piano part of th 
Corelli sonata (played by 
Lalli Sang-Collins) was 


nearly alwavs too loud. She 
forgot to keep in the per- 
spective, and seemed deter 
nined, at times, to step pret 

nearly out of the frame 


The Fvening Post. 
1 


particular individuality 


» Corelli sonata has no 


cas 


\le nade 


sound oldet ythi 


else on the list he 
te, ven when per 
tormed as well as itt was 
t mn seemed mod 

d in too low a relief to 


e sufficiently detached frem 


its arabesque background 


Gribune 


The Mendelssohn octet 
sounded older than anything 
else on the program. 


The New York Preas 

The usual Kneisel 
weather subsided temporar- 
ily last night. 


The Sun. 


The work is thoroughly 
characteristic of Mendels 
sohn, both in its apparent 
ease and fluency and its ad- 
mirable subservience to the 
laws of form. The scherzo 
is filled with the airy grace 
and delicacy which made 
Mendelssohn the composer 
of fairyland. 


THE NEW YORK HERALD 


She played with nice sym 
pathy for the quaint charm 
of this old time music 


The Sun. 


Corelli's solo sonatas for 


both violin and cello are 
beautiful examples of the 
early stvie, a stvle which 


formed one of the very best 
stringed instrument schools 
vet known to the art world.” 


Xew Yor k Uress 


he ulern carper 
make heht of the powers of 
a Mendelssohn. But surely 
the grace, the charm. the 
sense of instrumental color 
ind) contrast, the musical 
fertility and wit 
nm this octe deserve pro 
found admiration and re 


spect 


displayed 


*Tannhauser” (Benefit), March 9. 


‘New Work American 
The sum realized 


. 
The net receipts wer 
$5,200 


“ Trovatore,”’ March 10. 


Cre Moria, 
Madame Adaberto has a 
good voice, large, full and 
sweet, which she uses with 


skill, 


The Sun. 


Adaberto’s singing 
aroused no. great enthu 
siasm. 


The New York Press 

To be sure, her deep reg- 
ister is not full and rich, 
and her middle register is 
peculiarly uneven, but her 
high notes are large and 
powerful. This soprano in- 
dulges in many of those pe- 
culiarities of tone emission 
which are favored in Italy, 
but not in Northern Amer- 
ica. She is fond of emitting 
tones made strong and ef- 
fective by a process of vocal 
bleaching, but which thereby 
are robbed of much quality. 
Moreover, her breathing and 
her phrasing last night did 
not reveal great skill or 
musical taste. Madame 
Adaberto as an artist seems 
somewhat crude, a criticism 
applicable both to her sing- 
ing and her acting. 


The New York Preas 

Adaberto could not com- 
plain of her reception, 
which sounded enthusiastic 


Musical Art Society, March II. 


Che New York Press 


In Bach’s concerto grosso 
No 2, the solo players in- 
cluded David Mannes. 


The Sun. 

The Palestrina “Ador 
aimus te” was not given in a 
manner worthy of the tradi- 
tions of the society. 


dribune 


The climax in this ec- 
clesiastical portion of the 
evening's entertainment was 
reached in Professor Park- 
er’s noble composition, to 
enhance the effect of which 
Dr. Damrosch enlisted at 
least a hundred and _ fifty 
voices from the Oratorio 
Society to swell the finale. 
The result was such as to 
set the pegs for high enjoy- 
ment all the rest of the 
evening. 


Gribune 


The second part of the 
program Was given over, as 
usual, to an instrumental 
number. Here there was a 
disappointment The com 
position was Bach's con- 
certo grosso in F—the sec 
ond of the Brandenburg set 
The solo instruments are 
trumpet, flute, oboe and vio 
lin But at the rehearsal 
Dr. Damrosch found that 
his trumpeter was incapable 
of coping with the difficul 
ties of the composition, and 
he made use of a clarinet 
instead The substitution 
was not successful. 


The gif» Sun. 


The Bach concerto gros 
so is a work that in these 
days of psychologic comp - 


sition, of soarings af the 
unsearchable and divings 
after the unfathomable, 


comes upon the spirit like 
the evening spell of Lake 
Garda. Fresh, sweet, unaf- 
fected and yet filled with 
the riches of an inexhaust- 
ible art, this music lives 
beautifully on, a thing of 
undying joy in the midst of 
disturbed bv 
“Salomes” and “Molochs.” 


“Le Villis” and “La Wal- 


The aie Sun. 


David Mannes, who was 
down on the program for 
the solo violin part, did not 
appear. 

Che New York Preas 

Palestrina’s “Adoramus 
te” revealed the powers of 
the society to great advan 
tage. 


The ei Sun. 


Nothing except volume 
was gained by the employ- 
ment in the finale of a 
choral force from the Ora 
torio Society. 


- 
The Sun. 
The concerto performed 
last night, that in F major, 
was written for  trumpe 
flute, oboe and violin, with 


the accompaniment of 
strings, reinforced by a 
harpsichord The edition 
used last night, that of Her 
man  Kretschmar, recog 


nized the difficulty of finding 
players in these days for 
Bach's trumpet parts 
Kretschmar edited the 
trumpet out of the slow 
movement of the composi- 
tion. This alteration cannot 
be deemed otherwise than 
an improvement in view of 
the manner in which the 
trumpet is usually made to 
sound in works of this kind 
It rarely fits into the picture 


at all 


The quaint archaic flavor 
of this composition, with al! 
the true Bach spirit and 
swing, makes it interesting 
as a sort of museum piece 
but hardly attractive to ears 
attuned to “Louise” and 
“Salome.” The second 
movement, with its suspen 
sions and prepared disson 
ances, sounded almost 
harsh 
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lys”; and it will continue to 
live and shed happiness into 
thousands of hearts long 
after these pretentious 
pieces of bizarrerie are ly- 
ing on the dust heap. 

The New York Times. 

There was a setting by 
Sir Edward Elgar of verses 
by Byron, “Deep in My 
Soul,” in which he has ob- 
tained striking effects in ad- 
venturous harmonies. 


Elgar’s “Deep in My 
Soul” is a lovely part song. 


Che 
The modern third part 
contained a doleful part 
song by Elgar. 


dibune 


It is a study in strained 
harmonization. 


Gervase Elwes Recital, March Il. 


Che New York Press 
He revealed a lyric tenor 
voice beautiful in quality. 


The Sun. 


His German songs were 
intelligently sung. 


His program included a 
Bach aria sung in a way that 
showed him familiar with 
the best traditions of the 
oratorio’s style of singing. 


Mock 


His voice is veiled; it 
lacks vibrancy, resiliency 
and penetrativeness. 


The Foening Post. 


Our New York climate 
has evidently played havoc 
with his vocal cords, for his 
voice was quite hoarse in 
some parts, noticeably in the 
lower notes of the upper 
register, 


The Sun. 


The Sun. 


His voice is inclined to be 
hard and thick in quality. 

The New york preas 

Particularly in the Ger- 
man songs he showed either 
ignorance of their meaning 


We fancy he will be found 

more effective under condi- 
tions like those which pre- 
vailed yesterday than under 
those which will be imposed 
on him by participation in 
performances of oratorio. 


Moro 
He has a voice of sterling 
quality, clear, round and 
true. 


ere atone, 

Mr. Elwes has a smooth, 
sweet tenor voice, of pleas- 
ant quality, which he uses 
with much taste and fluency, 
though his high notes 
sounded at times somewhat 
forced. He has also a mez- 
zO voice quite unusually 
flutelike and artistic. 


The Evening Post. 


positions of the early part of 
the program than in the 
songs by Brahms, some of 
which would have admitted 
of more intensity of declam- 
ation without loss to their 
intrinsic musical value. 


“Tristan and Isolde,” March 12. 


The Evening Post. 


He gave a varied but not 
very interesting program. 


Che New York Preas 

As always Mahler’s read- 
ing last night was that of a 
great conductor. But, 
somehow, it seemed more 
desiccated of sensuous ap- 
peal than usual. It is all 
very well to reduce the vol- 
ume of sound emitted by 
the orchestra so as not to 
overweight the singers’ 
voices. But Wagner's score 
is sensuous from beginning 
to end and it is a distinct 
misinterpretation to reduce 
its passionate throbbing to 
the quiet pulsing of Beetho- 
ven music. Poignancy, in- 
cisiveness, the quick, sharp 
stroke that cuts with a 
shght output of strength, 
may count for much, but it 
cannct take the place of the 
full blooded, hot and enor- 
mous emotionalism that 
seethes in “Tristan und 
Isolde.” 


The New York Press 


(See above.) 


Brahms songs artistic, fin- 
ished, expressing much and 
suggesting much. 


The New Press 


(See above.) 


The Sun. 

Mr. Elwes’ program was 
not constructed on  alto- 
gether conventional lines 
and this was to the benefit 
of the entertainment. 

Che Nierid, 

Wagner, the great melo- 
dist! How long we all have 
been in finding out a fact 
now so patent. And Mah 
ler, with consummate art, 
makes us feel this by re- 
moving entirely the orches- 
tral asperities with which 
the average even great con- 
ductor endues the music of 
this master. Mahler’s con 
tinence and reticence in his 
reading of the “Tristan” 
score | have heard some call 
emasculation. Rather, is it 
the height of poetic and ro- 
mantic interpretation. Gen- 
uine feeling does not tear 
passion to tatters, or screech 
emotion from the housetops 
with thunderous dynamics 
So Mahler makes the love 
poem tender and inwardly . 
inspirational rather than P&ssages in a style which 
rugged and insistent, and could not evoke hostile com 


the magical plastic web of Ment even in Bayreuth, 
: rhere is in her reading of 


closely woven melodies fair- : 

ly glows and thrills and 5°" lines of the part a di- 

throbs with human emotion "ess and precision of 

under his master hand diction which gives to Wag 
: ners utterances the pertect 


The ais Sun. value of the “speech song 


Yet it was all changed. conceived by him. But be 
Mr. Mahler hurled all petty hind all this lies the potent 
restraints to the four winds spell of a beautiful artistic 
of heaven and turned loose temperament. Her Isolde is 
such a torrent of vital sound now a majestic figure, com 
as he never before let us bining superb heroic propor 


The Sun. 


here was an Isolde last 
night who may some time 
remember with a great glow 
of joy her performance of 
March 12, 1909. A superb, 
a queenly, a heroically tragic 
Isolde this. . . Her 
Isolde seems to grow with 
every repetition. Can a 
higher tribute be paid to an 
artist? Her management of 
her voice shows increasing 
resourcefulness and her 
reading of the music added 
understanding She sings 
all the cantilena. She de 
claims all the declamatory 


dynamics. But the barbaric, 
beating tlood of the tragedy 
he has not felt as he did last 
night Then he sent the 
stupendous phrases of the 
forte passages pealing 
through the auditorium in 
overwhelming waves of 
sound. The advent of Tris- 
tan became genuinely hero- 
ic; the crash of the death 
motive when Isolde raised 
the cup to her lips was cat- 
aclysmal. The upheaval of 
emotion at the entrance of 
rristan in the second act 
was glorious. In short Mr. 
Mahler’s reading last night 
had just those elements of 
power and passion which 
have been wanting in his 
previous interpretations 

Che New York Preas 

Miss Fremstad’s Isolde 
did not give unalloyed de- 
light last night. Apparently, 
she was trying to make ex- 
periments with her voice, 
and she failed Judging 
from the peculiar placing of 
her tones, altered since her 
last appearance in opera, 
Miss Fremstad is striving to 
make her upper register 
lighter and more flexible, to 
give it the consistency of a 
lyric soprano, If she suc- 
ceeds in sG doing it may be 
to her advantage. But in 
the period of transition in 
which she seemed to be last 
night, the texture of her 
tones certainly is suffering 
Miss Fremstad's imperson 
ation was cold and artificial 
She created no illusi of 
spontaneity. The burden of 
her attention was given to 
her tone production Her 
singing sounded self-con- 
scious and heartles 


In a group of English In reality Mr. Elwes is 
songs, the tenor was heard not a tenor, but rather a 
to much better advantage. high baritone. 


Tew Hock he New York Cimes. 


He was more satisfactory Especially was the treat- 
yesterday in the older com- ment of the series of 


hear in “Tristan  und_ tions with fathomless depths 
Isolde.” He has always of tenderness. The lyric 
polished to perfection the stage of today is richer for 
gentler passages of the the possession of such an 
score. He has kept the or- artist. The gallery of oper 
chestra subject to the royal atic portraits is made more 
voices and adhered to a nar- splendid by the presence of 
row but effectual range of this Isolde. 


OPERA AND CONCERTS IN COLUMBUS. 
Cotumsvus, Ohio, March 12, 1909 
“Madame Butterfly,” Puccini’s beautiful opera, was pre- 
sented here last evening in the Southern Theater by a 
company which was organized last summer in Cleveland. 
Among the cast were two of the members of the former 
Savage English Opera Company, Miss Norwood and Ar- 
thur Deane. It was a very creditable performance, though 
scarcely comparable to the Savage Company in its atten- 
tion to detail or stage settings. 
The concertgoers of Columbus are having an embar- 
rassment of riches this season. The outlook is still a 
captivating one. The first one of importance is the Metro- 
politan Opera Quartet, which comes Wednesday evening 
(St. Patrick’s evening) of next week. The advance sale 
has been tremendous. Mesdames Rappold and Flahaut 
and Messrs. Bonci and Witherspoon constitute a quartet 
which has proven to have great box office power. Signor 
Floridia has many friends here who are interested in his 
appearance. 
The usual number of Lenten organ recitals are taking 
place. Chief among these will be that one by Mrs. Wilbur 
Thoburn Mills in Broad Street Methodist Church Sunday 
afternoon, the 28th, at 4 o'clock. 
The Cambrian Male Chorus gives its second concert for 
this season Monday evening. An interesting program has 
been arranged. 
There is a well founded rumor that a string quartet 
will soon be formed which will give a series of chamber 
concerts every season. That is, the quartet will give the 
concerts regularly if well supported. There are enough 
people who love chamber music here to make a fair num- 
ber of subscribers. A select few are rejoicing over this 
prospect. 
Golumbus has come to the place in its existence when 
musidians of ability and sincerity find it both pleasant and 
profitable to live here. A good English organist is the 
latest prospective arrival. He has been interested in the 
accounts of the growth of the city (musically) and desires 
to locate here. If he is as fine an organist as reports say 


he is, he will be cordially welcomed. There are new or 
gans being built in Columbus churches with unusual fre- 
quency of late, which makes good positions open for fine 
May SMITH. 


OBITUARY. 


service and concert organists. 


CINCINNATI MUSICIANS. 


Cincinnati, March 12, 1909 


A. Marie Merrick. 
An audience of proportions which overflowed the avail- A. Marie Merrick, pianist and teacher, died week before 
able space attended the concert given by the Conservatory ast, in her home in New Jersey, and the Newark Sunday 
Orchestra on the evening of March 10. These affairs have Call of March 7 has an appropriate eulogy, written by 
come to have an established reputation, so all the friends Clara A. Korn. The deceased was a woman of ambition 


and patrons of the school expect a rare treat when the energy and resource, and at the time of the Music Teach 


orchestra, under Mr. Tirindelli, with the assisting solo ¢r’’ National Association meeting in 1897 (New York 
performers, presents its program. The main feature of she was chairman of the department of literature, organ 
this occasion was the playing of the string orchestra, which ‘78 @ large committee, and getting together an exhibit 
was remarkable for the roundness and purity of the tone, ‘ 
for the unanimity of the phrasing, and for a certain verve ‘"& In the extreme 
clubwoman, pianist and teacher (she studied under Clara 


of woman's accomplishment in music which was interest 
As a lecturer on musical subjects, as 


and swing which carried the musical message of idealized 
emotion straight to the hearts of the listeners 

Mary Dennison Gailey, a violinist of admirable power, 
appeared twice during the evening. Her chief effort was 
in the “Spanish Symphony” of Lalo, which she gave with 


E. Thoms, now of Buffalo, one of the best known concert 
pianists of a dozen years ago, now leading voca! authority) 
she established wide reputation. 


poise and authority. In three beautifully made pieces of 
Mr. Tirindelli’s, viz., “Pierrot Triste,” “Pierrot Gay” and 
“In a Garden,” she displayed the graces of a bewitching 
solo violinist. Mr, Tirindelli has a real gift for composi- 
tion, and the pieces not merely astonish with pyrotechnics, 
but charm with musical effects. Florence Teal sang Men- 
delssohn’s grand concert aria, “Infelice,” 
voice and finished technic. Her high notes are especially 
beautiful, and her enunciation of the text, fortunately an 
English text, was a model. Winifred Burston, a young 
Australian who, after studying under Theodor Bohlmann 
three years in Berlin, came to Cincinnati to have still fur- 
ther privileges of the same sort, played the glorious, pas- 
sionate allegro of Schumann’s one piano concerto with 
power, flexibility, clearness and dash. Her playing is of 
the most musical kind, and her firmness and crispness of 
phrasing are of the first order of merit. The orchestra is 
now preparing an entire Bach program, which will be 
given the end of this month. 


Franz Jost. 


Franz Jost, Jr., sends friends and patrons of the musica! 
establishment founded by his father the news of the latter's 
death on February 19, at Leipsic, Germany, announcing his 


continuation of the business by himself. Herr Jost was 


with a clear, even widely known in the sheet music establishment of Kistner 
of Leipsic, previous to founding his own business, in 1890, 
at 1 Petersteinweg, where it is now located, and it was 
during this connection that he made friends on all sides 
by his cheerful, happy disposition and unfailing good 
humor. On establishing himself he at once drew a large 
custom, both domestic and foreign, and many students at 
Leipsic afterward continued buying music from him. He 
was always a good friend of Americans, and the news of 
his death awakens sorrow 


O. Fiebach’s burlesque opera, “Robert and Bertram” 

Lillian Grenville has been singing in “Thais” at the (based on the famous German farce) had a rousing suc- 
San Carlo in Naples. She was a member of Conried’s cess at Kénigsberg, where the composer is the conductor 
ill-fated opera school in New York two years ago. of the Opera House 
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Leivsic, February 5, 1909 

fhe nineteenth Gewandhaus program under Nikisch is 

" 1 soloist and only of Beethoven. The eighth 

phony, the third “Leonora” overture and the third 

(“ILroica ) mphony ire given It is a deep satisfaction 

note that Nikisch’s Beethoven reading ripens and be 

n more impressive lhe eighth symphony was never 

re agreeable or more expressive discourse than on 

sion. For the whole program there were delib 

ti ind quiet reflection which showed age and _ per- 

d unlimited care for the details of these great works 

if cat mastet The orchestra again played superbly, 
ind the public called Nikisch repeatedly 

e fifth chamber music program at the Gewandhaus 

( ill hall) was played by the home forces. Besides the 

usual Quartet of Woolgandt, Wolschke, Herrmann and 

Klengel, the Gewandhaus men, Hering, Weber, Heintzsch 

ind Robert-Hansen, participated in a program to include 


9g, the Grieg G 


Beethoven G major string trio, op 
string quartet and the Mendelssohn string octet 
flat, op. 20 
| 
nparison of symphonies given in the Gewandhaus 
easons I821-22 and 1841-42 does not show great 
because Beethoven was strongly represented both 
Features were the abandonment of Ferdinand Ries 
he addition of Schubert and Mendelssohn. Schu 
was not vet in as a symphonist, though he composed 
t symphony in 1841. Mendelssohn's first had been 
ere in 1827, but he could never be induced to give 
this house again. The season of 1841 was at about 
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way point 


in his Leipsic residence and just at the 


f the negotiations and temporary duties in Berlin 
concert of that ecason were lirected by Ferdinand 
by Conductor Bach, of the City Opera, and, on 
wceasions, by Mendelssohn himself. The symphonies 
follow Beethoven fourth; Spohr’s “Weihe der 
Mozart, E flat; Haydn C minor, op. 77; Schu 
maior; Beethoven seventh; oratorio, “St. Paul”; 
wen first; Herrmann (of Libeck) “Symphony Pa 
ie, vn direction; Mozart C major, with fugue; 
C minor; Beethoven fifth; Spohr double symphony, 
Beethoven second; Fr. Muller (of Rudolstadt) | 
Beethover Eroiea’s C. G. Muller (of Altenburg) 
wv, MS.; Haydn B flat; Mendelssohn “Scotch,” MS.; 
\ Pastoral nd a repetition of the Mendels 
S vinphony The soprano soloist of the sea 
i Meet { Belgium, received 550 thalers for ten 
In 1821 the mother of Clara Schumann was 
from i2 to 1§ thalers for each appearance as 
| \ Gewandhaus recital by Franz Liszt early 
ed also Clara Schumann and a male chorus, 
vy that of e Gewandhaus The program showed 
ell septet, played by Liszt’ (piano setting); 
veinhed for ile voices: “Don Juan” fantaisie; 
‘aust r male voices; the \delaide” and 
parapl the “Hexameron” on two pianos, 
| Dr. Schumann.” \dmi One thaler 
| Ferdinand Thieriot, who gave 
i det oned compositions two years 
ther Vhi time there were 
yny yp. &S8 rhetto and a caprice for cello 
erto f three violins and orchestra 
ve ire to. the pera “Renata Soloists were 
Bittermann and \ ists Ruinen, Szanto and Stad, 
the Winderstein Orchestra The previous concert 
among oth ymphony in Schubert mold and 
in cot ’ technic of Rode, Viotti and Kreut- 
he present program is much more modern in con- 
nd treatment, but not yet up to date The composer 
minded musician who occasionally strikes 
pisodes The works on the whole are not 
vly e1 rh inspired to make their way into modern 
rt Nevertheless the two cello pieces, espe- 
the rehe ire available, and, in fact, very wel 
in view of the poverty of the literature for cello 
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THE MUSICAL COUR 
Mr. Thieriot was born in Hamburg in 1838. He is in 
splendid health and vigor. His friend, Carl Reinecke, born 
in 1724 or 1824, was not present, as two years ago, but he 
was represented by his sons, Carl and Franz, who are the 
music publishing firm, Gebriider Reinecke, in Leipsic. 
Hans Winderstein has just devoted his tenth Philhar- 
monic concert to works in lighter vein. There were the 
Dvorak “Carneval” overture, five of Beethoven's Viennese 
waltzes, thirteen soprano songs, given by Lotte Kreisler; 
the Delibes ballet “Coppelia”; Mozart’s humorous 
septet for strings and horns, the players in costume as 


suite, 


the “Village Band,” and Tschaikowsky’s “Capriccio 
Italien.” The best of the offerings were the Dvorak, Bee- 


thoven and Mozart. Winderstein had given much personal 
attention to the costuming and rehearsing of necessary 
details for the wholesome fun the Mozart playing. 
[he two horn players engaged in a game of cards, while 
the strings were performing the third movement. As to 
the rest, there were much fun and good music, for Mozart 
was a musical man, and could not write bad music; even 
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lhe week has marked the death of two well known per- 
sonalities of the city. Music Dealer Franz Jost, in his 
sixty-sixth year, died February 19, after but two days’ ab- 
from business. For forty years he modestly com- 
piled the Hofmeister monthly and annual bulletins, with- 
out allowing his name to appear in connection with that labor- 


sence 


ious service. As his personal acquaintance numbers thousands 
of musicians from all over the world, additional notes on his 
life will be given in a later number of Tue Musicat Covu- 
xieR. The Jost business will be continued by the son, 
Franz, who has been actively engaged in it for eleven 
years. Robert Miiller, since 1876 a member of the City 
Opera and Gewandhaus Orchestra, and since 1882 teacher 
of trombone in the Leipsic Conservatory, died February 22 
at the age of sixty. He was the author of several schools 
and technical studies for trombone and tuba, these appear- 
ing in the catalogues of Julius Heinrich Zimmermann and 
George Merseburger in Leipsic. Besides his widow, a son 
and daughter, who are at home, he leaves a daughter, Rosa 
Muller, of the piano faculty of Smith Seminary at La 
Grange, Ga. The musical service at his grave was by 
the conservatory chorus and by a trombone corps of his 
pupils. The services were largely attended by members of 
the Gewandhaus and from the conservatory. 


Leonid Kreutzer came down from Berlin February 20 to 
make debut He had the Winderstein 
Orchestra under his leading in the second symphony, op. 
29, Scriabine; the tone picture “Sadko,” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff; the violin concerto, op 82, and the “Overture 
by Glazounow. Alexander Schmuller 
soloist in the concerto, A few measures of the orchestra’s 
playing under Kreutzer were sufficient to bring unanimous 
He commands the 


his conduc or. 


as 
by 


Solennelle,” was 


approval of his conductor ambition. 
orchestra quietly, yet absolutely, and he is gifted enough as a 
He 
secures mood and intensity without allowing any of the 
several corps to obscure the others \s to the music pre- 
sented, that by Rimsky-Korsakoff seemed to have by far 
the The Scriabine symphony may as well 


musician to hear everything that the score calls for. 


strongest core 
be called beautiful material, often closely related to Wag- 
ner and generally of the all too frequent symphonic poem 
It is a long time too soon to give up the ghost and 


Chere may yet come 
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call that 
along a carpenter head with an idea of absolute music and 
a knowledge of dovetail sufficient to begin where Brahms 
left off. The first part of the Glazounow overture is weak. 
The latter motive is none too strong, but it is well treated 


a proper symphonic ideal 


the violin concerto remains of only stationary value at a 
The last part is orchestrated so imprac- 


le 


third hearing 


tically as not to let the violin through, even with the or- 
chestra playing under the air brakes, damper pedals and 
sundry speed and noise killers. Schmuller got all of the 
poetic value of the first part by taking what seemed a slow 
s not of a virtuoso type, one immedi- 


tempo. Though he 


ately recognizes his strong musical head. 
gee 

he Glazounow concerto has been out for three years, 
There are no champions who call it a strong work, still it 
may continue to be played for a while. Some violin pro 
fessors think the Sibelius concerto much stronger, but an- 
other professor told his pupil she ought to go and claim 
her money back after paying cash for the Sibelius. Mean- 
while, f the best concertos that has been out for a 
number of decades is lying knee deep in dust on the Jor- 
It is the one move 


one 


genson Company shelves in Moscow 
ment concerto by Julius Conus, first played by him and 
Petschnikoff in 1898. Fritz Kreisler played it a few times 
and he solemnly promises to revive it, but one doesn’t 
know when the public will let him rest long enough from 
the classics to come back to a newer work. 
nee 
number of the English speaking students in Leipsic 


have been playing chamber music this winter in quasi- 


public functions. At a soirée last week, the Schumann 
piano quintet was given by Davies, of Wilkesbarre, Pa.; 
Handte, of New York; Burt, of Newcastle, New South 
Wales; Langum, of Eau Claire, Wis., and Kirchner, of 
Spokane. Evcene E. Simpson. 


YOUNGSTOWN AND VICINITY. 
Youncstown, Ohio, March 14, 1909. 

The musical season of 1908-09 for the Monday Musicai 
Club of Youngstown comes to an end Monday evening. 
March 22, with the lecture of Katherine Locke on “Edward 
MacDowell,” to be given in the Elks Club Assembly Room. 
All the members of the club are to be present in addition 
to a large list of invited guests. 
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Adelaide Thomas-Robb, the prima donna contralto with 
the Boston Opera Company, gave a recital of light and 
grand opera numbers at the New Castle Opera House 
Friday night. Mrs. Robb was greatly appreciated by a 
large audience, and her numbers were all enthusiastically 
encored, several of them being redemanded. ; 


At the Sacred Heart Church, Sharon, Wednesday even- 
ing, a grand concert was given in commemoration of the 
Irish patron saint, which was well attended by people from 
Sharon and South Sharon. A large number of local artists 
were participants in the program, which was enthusiastically 
received throughout. 
Lester Busch, baritone and teacher of voice in Youngs- 
town, will give a pupils’ recital next month in one of the 
club rooms of the city. Several promising singers are now 
being rehearsed by this teacher for the recital, which will 
include in its participants only pupils of the teacher. 
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Judith Francini recently created a general furore by her 
singing during a performance of Verdi’s “Il Trovatore” 
at the Grand Opera House, Canton, when the Boston Opera 
Company presented that opera in that city. Critics of the 
press in Canton were very generous in their praise of the 
great Italian artist and compared her favorably with Tet- 
razzini, of the Manhattan Company in New York. 

unre 


Mrs, E. O. Jones, a pupil of Mrs. Austin Gillen, of 
Youngstown, became a member of the Boston Grand Opera 
Company immediately upon that company’s departure from 
Youngstown. Mrs. Jones is an excellent singer and prom- 
ises to become a great soprano artist. With the Boston 
company Mrs. Jones will be understudy to Madame Fran- 
cini. 

A new board of directors has been chosen by the Can- 
ton Symphony Orchestra which consists of the following 
well known Canton musicians: Dr. S. B. Dudley, Dr. Frank 
Douds, Grant Willis, A. J. Nusly, Jr., Isaac Harter, Julius 
Whiting, Edgar Clark, Alexander Boas and H. R. Schmidt 
A successor to President Julius Whiting will be selected 
at the next meeting of the directors. Giuseppe Picco has 
been selected as the soloist for the April concert and he 
will sing the prologue from “I Pagliacci.” The orchestra 
has declined the offer of engagements at the Cleveland 
Hippodrome Theater. 


At the Patterson School of Music, New Castle, 
Thursday evening, some of the voice and piano pupils gave 
a recital which was well attended by parents and friends 
of the participants. Those who took part in the recital 
were: Harriet Reis, Marion Sankey, Ellen MacCready, 


on 


Sarah Foulke, Hazel Williams, Mabei Frew, Gertrude 
Hartzell, Olive Thomas, Ethel Harrington, Guila Frew. 
Ada Kerr, Caroline Rearic, Marian Reeves, Winifred 


Lloyd, McNabb, Moore, George Miller and George West- 
lake, besides Paul Browne Patterson, head of the school. 


A concert by the vested choir of the First Presbyterian 
Church, of New Castle, was given Tuesday evening. The 
affair was under the direction of Virginia Patterson, organ- 
ist, and Paul Browne Patterson, director. Irene Millett, 
of the Franklin Baptist Church, was the chief soloist. 

L. E. Buscn. 


The Flonzaleys Give a Preliminary Concert. 

The Flonzaley Quartet gave a preliminary concert at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Monday afternoon to which the subscrib- 
ers to its Mendelssohn Hall concerts were specially invited 
As a prelude to the performance of the difficult quartet by 
Hugo Wolf, a lecture on the work was delivered by Daniel 
Gregory Mason, and then the composition was played by 
the artists. The regular concert was given last night and 
the program will be reviewed in THe Mvusicat Courter 
next Wednesday. 


Arnold Féldesy has been appointed leading teacher of 
cello at the Budapesth Royal Conservatory 
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LATER BALTIMORE NEWS. 
Battimore, March 14, 1909. 

Monday, the 8th, at 4 p. m., an interesting group of 
pupils of the eminent teacher, Otis B. Boise, gave a composi- 
tion concert at the Peabody Conservatory. Those partici- 
pating as composers were Paul Wells, Eugene Bonner, 
Mary Hutchins, Louis Fisher, Marguerite Maas, Helen 
Harden, Mary S. Schenck, Henrietta Straus, Louise M. 
Chamberlaine, Ida Haugh, Gussie Reinhardt, Carline 
Hirsh, Lawrence Goodman and Eileen Adler. The fol- 
lowing students were chosen as interpreters of the various 
vocal, piano and violin works, in addition to Paul Wells, 
Marguerite Maas, Carline Hirsh and Eileen Adler, who 
played their own compositions, viz: Cathryn Horisberg, 
Elizabeth Leckie, Harry Sokolove and Nellie Sellman. 
That Mr. Boise has given unsparingly of his abundant en- 
dowments was clearly demonstrated in the fruits of this 
concert; and happy indeed the teacher who can inspire 
such enthusiasm and devotion as this distinguished man 
has implanted in the hearts of each of his pupils. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company gave “Hansel and 
Gretel” and “Pagliacci” on the night of the 8th to a large 
audience at the Lyric. The casts included Homer, Matt- 
feld, De Pasquali, Amato and Caruso. The Lyric will be 
made into a twentieth century opera house by the Metro- 
politan owners, at a cost of $200,000, or more, if necessary. 

Loraine Holloway, F. R. C. O., gave the third recital 
upon the beautiful new organ at St. David's Church, 
Roland Park, on the evening of the goth, playing in his ac- 
customed artistic manner works by Hollins, Smart, Bee- 
thoven, Lemmens, Guilmant, Bach, Boellmann, Deshayes, 
Wolstenholme, Wagner, Mascagni and Mendelssohn, He 


had the assistance, as vocalist, of Lynn Hobart, the solo 
tenor of Mt. Vernon Church and the Madison Avenue 
Temple. Mr. Hobart sang “Comfort Ye” and “Every Val 
ley,” from “The Messiah,” and “Gloria,” by Buzzi-Peccia, 
adding to the excellent reputation he has achieved since 
becoming a resident of this city. 

Clarence E. Reynolds, of the Thirty-fourth Street Col- 
legiate Church, New York City, gave an organ recital at 
the Church of the Ascension on March 10, assisted by Mr 
and Mrs. Hobart Smock and the church choir. Mr. Rey- 
nolds has appeared at this church for several successive 
years and his skillful playing has given much pleasare upon 
each occasion. 

Emmanuel Wad, of the Peabody staff of professors, 
gave the fourteenth recital in the main hall on Friday, the 
12th. Mr. Wad is another member of the Conservatory 
faculty who has assisted in making his department one of 
the best of any in the land, and as a soloist he is worthy to 
be classed with those who are eminent in the art. He pos- 
sesses a rare individuality, which combines both the deep 
apprehension of the weighty and strious sides of life and 
a charming perception of the lighter and jocular parts, 
making him at all times a delightful associate. In his art 
he is indeed masterful, and his recitals always furnish his 
enthusiastic listeners with much food for thought, and, as 
well, a presentation of novelties and old favorites which 
afford an infinite degree of pleasure because of his fin- 
ished artistry. His pupils bear his impress and are his 
devoted friends. Mr. Wad played numbers from the works 


Ovide Musin 


‘The Beigian violin virtuoso, professor and composer, has decided— 
after repeated requests from American violinists who have studied 
with him in Europe) to establish permanently in New York City his 
special schoo! for violin. A large number of students are already 
enrolled, and those who wish to study with Mr. Musin this winter 
should apply at once for a hearing at s2 East Twenty-first street, 
New York. 
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& THE ART OF SINGING 

Re VOICE PLACING TO REPERTORY 

A GREAT ARTIST'S OPINION 
Madame Langendorff, great rontraite of Metro- 


Bertin and Vienna, 
May ist, 1908 


patural a course of tuition as Madame 


by her thoroughly scientific method, and 
am convinced she corrected all 
kinds of fauits In an incredibly short 
time. She develops small voices so that 
they bloom out to large, individual and 
attractive ones. [Transiation.] 

Call or Address Residence Studio: THE LINLAUGH 
2647 Broadway, 100th and 10tst Streets 

Triephone 


Between 
LIS? Riverside, New York 


1 bave found nowhere as clear and | 


de Rigand’s. I have profited greatly | 
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of Paderewski, Mendelssohn, Scarlatti, Schumann, Saint- 
Saéns, Sinding and Chopin. 

The fine hall in the McCoy Building of the Johns Hop- 
kins was the scene of an interesting function Saturday 
niglit, March 13, when a representative audience went to 
hear a fine concert, and incidentally to aid an excellent 
charity, the Light Street Free Kindergarten. The inability 
of Mrs. Charles Morton, soprano, to appear, owing to 
serious illness in her family, was a cause of deep regret 
upon the part of her many friends, but at the last moment 
her place was filled by Mrs. Clifton Andrews. Mrs, An- 
drews was’ an ample and able substitute, and sang with 
that finish and sureness of musicianship which all those 
knowing her skill are wont to expect of her. Others who 
appeared were Nellie Sellman, contralto; George Hodges, 
tenor; Merrill Hopkinson, baritone; Harry Sokolove, vio 
linist; Joel Belov, cello, and Frederick R. Huber, pianist 
After a miscellaneous program, the four singers gave the 
“Persian Garden,” by Liza Lehmann M. H 


MUSICAL AFFAIRS IN SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Mass, March «1, 1900 
Che present season has been unusually active in a mu 
sical way, both as to local attractions and outside organi 
zations and soloists who have appeared here. The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra has visited the city three times, and 
its soloists included Gabrilowitsch and Caroline Clarke- 
Gardner Bartlett. This is the first season Springfield has 
had the privilege of hearing this splendid organization 
three times, and the patronage accorded the superb or 
chestra augurs well for future visits 
The Musical Art Society, under the direction of Arthur 
H. Turner, has already given one concert, and will give 
the second the last of this month, at which Lambert Mur 
phy, the tenor, will be the soloist. The orchestra, which 
is an important adjunct to the society, will play Mendels 
sohn’s “Italian” symphony, and several smaller works. 
Plans are well under way for the annual May Festival, 
under the direction of John J. Bishop. Geraldine Farrar 
has been secured as soloist, and several important works 
are to be given, of which fuller announcement will be 
made later. 
One of the most important events of the entire season 
was the appearance last Monday night at the Court Square 
Cheater, of the quartet of vocalists: Signor Bonci, Marie 
Rappold, Madame Flahaut and Herbert Witherspoon. The 
last named was the only one of the four who had been 
heard in this city, and there was great enthusiasm over 
their appearance. Myron A. Bickrorp 


New Engagements for Werrenrath. 

Reinald Werrenrath, the baritone, has been engaged by 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra, of Chicago, for the 
coming tour of music festivals. Saint-Saéns’ “Samson 
and Delilah” and Bruch’s “Arminius” are two of the 
works Mr. Werrenrath will sing with the orchestra. 
Then, Mr. Werrenrath has been booked for the May mu- 
sic festivals at Albany, N. Y., and Nashua, N. H. Last 
week he was engaged by William R. Chapman for the 
Maine music festivals at Bangor and Portland, which will 
be held during the week beginning October 11 


PROVIDENCE MUSICAL NEWS. 


Provipence, R. March 13, 1909 


When one hears a concert like the one given by the 
Metropolitan Opera House Quartet, consisting of Marie 
Rappold, soprano; Marianne Flahaut, contralto; Herbert 
Witherspoon, baritone; Alessandro Bonci, tenor, and 
Pietro Floridia, pianist, music becomes life from its low 
est actual up to its highest ideal. Association and the 
subtle influence of melody and harmony account for much 
of the power of music. Human feeling, expressing itself 
in musical tones, and so arousing the imagination with 
its tremendous capabilities for awakening joy, can alone 
explain the mighty reach and range of music power. Mu 
sic, thus understood, has a noble mission to elevate and 
express man’s spiritual nature. The fact that Providence 
hears such concerts very seldom may make us a little over 
enthusiastic. The program was arranged with admirable 
good taste rhe curiosity of the large audience was nat 
urally centered in Signor Bonci, who sang divinely, and 
the listeners were quite enthralled. It would require too 
much space to analyze the work of each singer Che 
audience went to this concert with the highest expectations 
and nobody was disappointed. Providence 1s grateful to 
Ernest Goerlitz, under whose management the concert was 
given, 

It seems to be the custom that soloists who appear in 
Providence with the Boston Symphony Orchestra return 
sooner or later for a recital. In that way Heinrich Geb 
hard, the pianist, of Boston, was heard, he being engaged 
to play before the Listeners’ Club, which is an adjunct 
to the Music School of which Anne Gilbert Cross is the 
director. Gebhard played a charming program, zeal and 
devotion being evident in every number. His touch is 
firm and crisp, and he plays with the taste of a highly 
educated musician. His gavotte was a dainty composition 
His program was: Rhapsodic, op. 70, No. 2, Brahms; 
“Waldstein,” sonata, op, 53, Beethoven; “Aufschwung” 
and “Des Abends,” Schumann; valse, op. 42; “Impromptu,” 
op. 36, and scherzo, No. 2, Chopin; “Reflets dans l'eau,” 
Debussy; “Russian Dance,” Tschaikowsky; gavotte, Geb 
hard; fantaisie on Verdi's “Rigoletto,” Liszt There was 
a very large audience present 

George M. Potter, pianist, and James King, baritone, 
gave a joint recital last Wednesday evening at the Y. M 
C. A. Hall. The program consisted of numbers by Bee 
thoven, Liszt, Chopin, Bendix, and Pinsuti. The recital 
was a thoroughly enjoyable one 
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The programs of the Lenten organ recitals the past 
week were unusually attractive and showed the good taste 
of the different organists, who showed that they all are 
thoroughly at home at the organ. One of the most im: 
portant ones was given by Dr. Hamilton C. Macdougall, 
professor of music at Wellesley College. This recital was 
given in connection with the course on “The Evolution 
of Music,” at Brown University, and the organ Dr. Mac 
dougall used was the beautiful instrument in Sayles 
Memorial Hall. He will play here again next Thursday 
At the Mathewson Street Church, Frank E. Streeter wave 
an organ recital, assisted by Mrs. Streeter At Grace 
Church, Arthur H. Ryder was heard At St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, Mrs. Wheelwright, assisted by Helen 
Tyler Grant, violoncello, gave a recital At St. Andrew's 
Episcopal Church, the organist and director, Bertha An 
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54 
toinette Hall, had arranged a good program. The aug- 
mented chorus had the assistance of Mary Wight, so- 
prano; Alice Louise Ward, contralto; Gustav R. Lens, 
tenor, and Butler L. Church, basso. Two more elaborate 

tals were given at the Central Baptist Church, the 
regular choir being assisted by a chorus, with Mabel T. 
Potter, contralto, making up the program, and at the First 
Universalist Church, a chorus of fifty voices, under the 
direction of W. D. Stone, sang Spohr’s cantata, “God, 
Thou Art Great.” M. C. Ballou was the organist and 
the soloists were Mrs. C. H. Stone, soprano; Alice L. 
Ward, contralto; G. R. Lens, tenor; B. L. Church, bass. 

nee 


Saturday) afternoon, Hans Schneider was in- 


vited to lecture before the Philosophical Society of Brown 


Univ ity. His subject was “Richard Wagner and the 
Phi phers of His Time.” Schneider succeeds admir- 
ably a lecturer. A remarkable unanimity among the 
I’: e critics is that Schneider is a Wagner lecturer 
par « e. He has gained a reputation by his hard 
work and he deserves great credit. We German-Amer- 
icans can be justly proud of such a fellow citizen. 
ui ympliment has been paid to one of Provi- 
di young singers. “Edith Alida Bullard, who has 
be the soprano soloist of the Central Baptist Church, 
h engaged to sing in the future at the First Church 
Boston, where Arthur Foote is the organist. 
week, Tuesday evening, March 23, Dr. Jules Jor- 
dan will lecture on “Schubert” before the Chaminade 
Cl at the Churchill House The lecturer will be as- 
sisted by one of his pupils, Walter Rogers, tenor. 
HerMANN MUELLER, 
Letters at Musical Courier Offices. 
are at the offices of THe Musica. 
Cr liss Chevalier, O, J. Hackett, Oscar J. Ehrgott, 
Harry Lazenby, Joseph Hunsiker, Mr. Duss, bandmaster; 
Marie Keller, Mrs. Mary Fairweather, Mme. L. Birming 
ham, Carl Klein, Mrs. Byrne Ivy, manager of the Aborn 
Opera Company; Grace L. La Pelle, Max Bachmann, 
Al haw, Emma Calvé, C. A. Daniels, John I. Me 
Ma 
WANTED 
DEBUT CHANCES.—There is an opportunity for a num- 


ber of singers if they wish to make debuts in Europe 
in opera to do so at a minimum expense, under splen- 
did auspices, guaranteed. No arrangements made unless 
the is given of their fulfillment in the most 
legitimate Address “Opera,” c/o 


evidence 
manner. 
COURIER 
WANTED—Capital to go into the music publishing busi- 
ness. Twenty-five per cent. profit clear. Parties who 
put in the money can control the capital. No difficulties 
curing the proper representation. Outlets all open 
business. Important copyrights can be acquired. 
“Old rland,” c/o Musicat Courter. 


in s¢ 
Cash 
Address 
WANTED—A man with capital, acquainted with musical 
affairs or musical agency affairs, who can handle the 
interests of a number of European artists and also sev- 
American artists, who have combined to appear in 
The man must 
a business knowl- 
edge of managing, and must be a good organizer, discip- 
Address “Manager,” 


eral 
this country during the coming season. 
be possessed of some means, must have 


line and business being requisites 
COURIER 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Two fine old violins. Call at the office of 
Tae Musicat Courrer by appointment, when the owner 


exhibit them 


c/o Musical 


will 


CONTRALTO|§ | 
Management 
WALTER R. ANDERSON | L 
6 West 38th Street, New York ns 

Phone, 349 38th E 


TOO MUCH MUSIC IN SOCIETY. 


(FROM THE NEW YORK SUN.) 


New Yorkers who are in the habit of receiving invita- 
tions feel apprehensive nowadays as they open them 

“Thank Heaven!” said a woman who took a card out 
of its envelope yesterday. “I’m glad to see there is no 
music about this. Whenever I see the word in the corner 
of an invitation I shudder.” 

The musical accompaniment to sccial ‘parties has been 
so overdone this season that invitations to musicales are 
no longer in demand. It is only when the invitation comes 
from a hostess that one cannot well offend or from one 
whose house is really too beautiful to be ignored that the 
word “music” does not cause some dismay. 

“I shall never forget a party I went to last week,” said 
one of the younger set who does not relish serious enter- 
tainments. “I spoke to the hostess, who stood at the head 
of the drawing room, and then saw that the chairs had all 
been arranged as if we were in a theater, the seats in rows. 

“I took a place after a few words with the hostess and 
found myself seated next to persons I did not know. 
Soon the seats about me were filled up, and I was just 
as much away from my friends as if I had been at a 
theater. 

“To my horror I saw enter the orchestra from an opera 
house which had been giving a concert than evening. I 
had been there for about two hours in a box with some 
friends, who dropped me at my hostess’s house after the 
concert. Here I was to listen to it all over again. 

“The uproar of the band in a drawing room was some- 
thing deafening. For two hours or more those men played, 
with the interruption of occasional performances on the 
cello by an old man with white hair, who must have played 
at least a dozen numbers. It was so appalling that I es- 
caped so soon as the first number was ‘over, 

“Do you wonder why New York people are beginning 
to look askance at anything that invites you to listen to 
music? Anybody could have heard such a concert under 
much more favorable circumstances in an opera house for a 
very moderate price. Why import it to a salon and deafen 
the listeners? 

“It was just the same way at a concert given by a hostess 
last week. She had a famous singer come to her house 
and he sang several numbers which most of the audience 
had repeatedly heard him sing much better at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. There seems, however, to be a rage 
this year for having the high priced opera stars.” 

The engagement of the high priced opera artists is 
as a matter of fact thought to give distinction to a party. 
To realize that the prima donna or the tenor gets $2,000 
or $3,000 adds a certain cachet to any festivity. Few hos- 
tesses are heroic enough, however, to engage the entire 
orchestra from an opera house and then supplement that 
heavy fare by an instrumental musician. 

“The engagement of singers is in a measure an admission 
of a certain lack of knowledge what to do for your guests,” 
said a woman who has been at several of these entertain- 
ments this winter, “although there are certain circum- 
stances under which music might be made very delightful. 
Chamber music, for instance, is intended for such use; but 
it is looked upon as too musical and lacks the excitement 
that the presence of the opera singers brings. 

“At a musicale last week the principal offering consisted 
of a of choruses by eight well trained women’s 
voices, which were a novelty. It is highly probable, how- 
ever, that the guests invited as a rule to the musicales at 
which the high priced singers appear would have been very 
much dissatisfied at the performance of these musical 
pieces, which would probably have been over the heads of 


series 


many of them. 
“One hostess who tried to make this sort of music pop-_ th 


ular had all the players dressed up in silk breeches w 
silk stockings and white wigs. That gave them a very ° 
teresting look of antiquity, but the men did not play » 
well. When she tried to get the best of these players 
dress up in the period of the quartets of Haydn and Hande 
they declined. Men eminent enough in their profession to 
play this music well would not make monkeys of themselv 
by donning silk breeches and stockings.” % 

The musicians do not care much more for entertainments 
of this kind than the guests do. 

“I think I ought to charge twice as much for my ser- 
vices at a musicale,” said an accompanist who follows 
many of the opera singers on their well paid progress 
through the drawing rooms of the wealthy, “for I have at 
least twice as much work to do. I always have to play the 
preludes over two or three times in order to stop the con- 
versation, and I never have the glory of having my finales 
listened to, since the talk begins the minute the singing 
ceases. An accompanist ought to be paid just as much in 
excess of his regular fee as the singers are.” 

Occasionally the leading vaudeville singers are engaged 
to appear in private, and they amuse the guests much more 
than the operatic big bugs, without costing nearly so much. 
The difficulty about them is that their contracts as a rule 
forbid appearances outside their theaters. So there are 
few of the private theatrical performances here that are 
always a feature of the entertaining during the London 
season. 

“One of the most successful parties I ever had,” said a 
hostess who had grown weary of paying big prices to sing- 
ers, “cost me only $75 for the entertainer, who kept sixty 
guests in roars for an hour. He wasa very popular vaudeville 
performer. He was exceptional, too, in that his monologue 
was suited to a certain degree of refinement in his hearers. 
Few of the women in the music halls are available for pri- 
vate entertainments, because they are—well, they are not 
suited to private house entertainments.” 


Strauss’ “Electra” will not be given in Vienna this 


season. 


Lilli Lehmann will sing several times at the Vienna 
Opera this month. 


Rose Schoverling, of Brooklyn, has been engaged for 
the Wiesbaden Opera. 


Pablo de Casals, the cellist, had a tremendous triumph 
in Moscow not long ago, 


Bella Alten has been engaged for the Imperial Opera 
House in Vienna, to which Edyth Walker has returned 
after two years at Hamburg. 

Amadeo Bassi will create in Milan the title réle in 
Mancinelli’s “Francesca da Rimini,” which is to be heard 
for ths first time this year at La Scala. 


Chaliapine, the famous Russian basso, so a St. Peters- 
burg newspaper asserts, has made up his mind to leave 
the operatic stage and devote himself to the spoken drama. 
In an interview printed in the Listok, he declared that 
he could no longer endure following the rigid traditions 
of the opera. In his opinion the conventional forms of 
the opera are antiquated and extremely inartistic. “In 
modern opera there is no improvement, everything follows 
the old paths, the e only exception being Wagner.” 
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wr AVERSA 


DEL CONSERVATORIO DI NAPOLI 
Impostazione della Voce. Diztone Vocale. Repertorto 
74 Pore Bonoparte MILANO 


CASTELLANO 


Maestro di Canto 
/MPOBTAZIONE, REPERTORIO, PERFEZIONAMENTO, 


Ernest R. Kroeger 


DIRECTOR KROEGER SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Planoforte Recitals and Lecture Recitals 
Masical Art Bullding, 


WILLIAM JOHN HALL 


TENOR 
WA. and MRS. HALL,—Jolnt Recital —""SONGS OF THE ORIENT" 
Suite 29-30, Musical Art Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


AMERICAN 


ST. LOUIS, MO, 
——= | Price, $2.50 Delivered. 


PROCURE ENGAGEMENTS. Use the 


Musica | DIRECTORY 


the ADDR 


‘cL 
MUSICAL SOC iETIES, ¢ CLUBS, ETC. 


439 Fifth Avenue—Telephone: 4292 88th-—-New York 


VIA VINCENZO MONTI 49, MILANO 
VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES. 
Florence, Via dei Conti 7, Po. ada 


MARIE OLK 


Pupil of Joachim, Berlin 
ST. LOUIS MO. 


3642 LINDELL BLVD, 


VIOLIN 
SOLOIST 


VON STEIN 
ACADEMY for PIANISTS 


Incorp. Nov. 1907 
HEINRICH VON STEIN, President INSTRUCTION 


1502 S. GRAND AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES, CAL 


BURROWES COURSE OF 
MUSIC STUDY 


(Kindergarten and 
PERSONAL OR CORRESPONDENCE 


Address by letter, 


MISS KATHARINE BURROWES, 
502 Carneg ll, NEW YORK 
or Dept. M., DETROIT. iT, MICH. -_ 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER 


THE 


PIANO 


“I consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the world.” —De Pachmana. 


“A great Piano! It satisfies me completely.”—Pegne. 
“* A tone which blends so well with my voice.” —Sembrich. 


THE BALDWIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 
142 W. FOURTH STREET, - - CINCINNATI! 


Its peerless tone 
chanms at once 


Wayne,/nd. 


NEW YORK GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
23 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Direcrors: Cart Hein, AuGust FRAEMCKE. 


Instruction given in all branches of music from 
first beginning to highest perfection. 

Thirty-eight of the most known and experienced 
professors. 


TERMS, $10 UP PER QUARTER 


Special! Departments for Beginners, Amateurs and 
*rofessionals 

Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 


Evcar O. Sirver, President. 


H. Rawlins Baker 
Herwegh von Ende 


McCall Lanham 


212 West 59th Street, New York City 


Telephone: 2329 Columbus 


Facutty, Examiners Lecrurers 
Albert Ross Parsons Modest Altschuler Mary Fidelia Burt 
Harry Rowe Shelley Kate S. Chittenden Adrienne Remenyi von Ende 
Paul Savage William F. Sherman Fannie Greene 
Pau! Ambrose Geo. Coleman Gow Daniel Gregory Mason 


Leslie J. Hodgson 


23d year began Monday, September 28th, 1908. 
Send for Circulars and Catalogues. KATES. CHITTENDEN, Dean of Faculty 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


GUOTMAN NI 


MUNICH, Theatiner St. 38 GERMANY 


CABLE ADDRESS. Konzertgutmann, Munich TELEPHONE: 2ars. 
Agency for all first-rate concerting artists and musical societies 
Management of concert tours at single concerts m all important towns of Europe 
Organization of concerts and conferences in Munich 


Greatest concert direction of Southern Germany 


THE OSCAR DURYEA SCHOO 


200 West 72d Street 
NEW YORK 


Tuition in “DURYEA” AESTHETICS, DANCING AND DEPORTMENT 
THREE SEPARATE BALL ROOM SUITES FOR DANCES 


SEATING CAPACITY 


125, 250 AND 4650 


MUSICAL RECITALS——0O 
MOST ATTRACTIVE ROOMS IN TOWN 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


dERMANN WOLFF 


The World's Greatest Musical Bureau 
GERMANY: BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 1 
Cable Addrees: Masikwoilff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 

Hamburg; the Bechstein Hail, Berlin. 
Representative of more than 400 artists, includ- 
ing d’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
Berlin bilharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
Nikisch. 
Principal Agency for Music Teachers 
Berlin, W. 


EONAR Schelling St. 6 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


Apply for “Concert Mitteilungen,” 
New music paper for artists. 


CORNELL 


TENOR and TEACHER 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Phone, 1350 Columbus 


607-8 Carnegie Halli 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


PRIDE of ancestry, the prestige of long-conceded 

position, the honor of a fixed status, is recog- 
nized as a precious heritage by refined people in 
all countries. And this is equally valuable to 
violins. 

Plying my art as violin-maker quite frequently 
places in my hands Superb Old Violins of fixed 
value—fixed status—baving not only the prestige 
of priority, but, as well, the glory of high achieve- 
ment. 

The instruments named below will be sent for 
trial and examination upon prepayment of carriage 
charges. Each is a superb instrument for cither 
solo or ensemble work, and any one seeking a 
superior instrument at a@ moderate price should 
try one or more of them before finally deciding. 


(1 —GENUINE JOSEPH GUARNERIUS. 
A pertect specimen, and in the 
pink of condition. 

(2 —MATHIAS ALBANUS, 1657. 
Wonderfully well preserved, 
and at the zenith of Its powers. 

(3 —FERDINANDUS GAGLIANO, 
(Fillus Nicolai, Fecit Anno 1760.) 
Tone is powerful, and of unu- 
sual depth and breadth tor a 
Gagliano instrument. 

Price and full description of cither or all above 

instruments sent free on request. 

Booklet, “An Artist's Touch,” concerning Rein 


dahl Violins, mailed to any address on receipt of 
postal request. 


KNUTE REINDAHL 


Maker of Violins and Bows 
26 E. Van Buren Street Chicago, Ill. 


PIANOS 


HIGHEST TYPE OF ARTISTIC INSTRUMENTS 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, 
the Student, the Conservatory, the Concert 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO 


Rererence: The Editor-in-Chief of Tur 


MusicaL Courter. 


LANE PIANOS 


A Quality of Tone Which Will Please 
the Most Critical 


A Piano Which Will Stand the Test 
of Years of Usage 


Case Designs Which Are Original 
Artistic and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO, 


HOLLAND, MICH. 


THE STERN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


FOUNDED 1850 
22a Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 

Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
Branche-inetitute, Berlin-Charilottenburg, 8-9, Kantetr,. 
CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL: 

Complete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all or 
chestral instruments). SEMINARY: Special training for teachers 
Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Alexander von Fielitz, P. Geyer, Wilhelm 


Klatte, Prof. Arno Kleffel, Prof. Philipp Ruefer, Prof. E. E. Tavbert, Arthur Wilimer. PIANO 
—Georg Bertram, Severin Eisenberger, Al. von Fielitz, Guenther Freudenberg, Brune Hinze 
Reinhold, Ernst Hoffzimmer, Emma Koch, Prof. Martin Krause, Clara Krause, Prof. James 
Kwast, Frieda Kwast-Hodapp, Dr. P. Lutzenko, Gustav Pohl, Prof. Ph. Ruefer, Martha Sauvan, 
Prof. A. Sormann, Theodor Schoenberger, Ludwig Schytte, August Spanuth, Vernon Spencer, 
Prof. E. E. Taubert, F. W. Otto Voss SINGING—FEugen Urieger, Frau Marg. Brieger-Palm, 
Madame Blanche Corelli, Frau Lydia Hollm, Karl Mayer (Chamber Singer), Frau Prof. Selma 
Nicklass-Kempner, Nicolaus Rothmuehl (Royal Chamber Singer), Dr. Paul Bruns, Adolf Schultze, 
Sergei Klibansky, Wladyalaw Seidemann, Alfred Michel, OPERATIC CLASS—N. Rothmuenhl. 


VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Alexander Fidemann, Max Grunberg, Theodore Spiering, &c., 
&. HARP—Franz Poenitz ORGAN—Bernhard Irrgang, Royal Music Director CETLO. 
Erich Hollaender, Eugen Sandow, &c. 

Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory and the Virgil School. Pupils received at 
any time Consultation hours from 11 a m. to 1 p. m. 


Royal Conservatory of Music » Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Fiftieth Year, 1905-1906. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or singe branches. Principal 
admission times begin April and September. Admission granted also at other times. 


Prospectus and List of Teachers trom the Directorium 


HAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Nos. 66 and 68 University Place 


NEW YORK 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER 


STEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS X Hamlin 


STEINWAY & SONS are the only manufacturers who make all component parts “THE STRADIVARIUS 


of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 
of the full metal frames), in their own factories. OF PIANOS” 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS: STEINWAY HALL 
Nos. 107, 109 and 111 East 14th Street ® ® 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN; STEINWAY HALL 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY: STEINWAY & SONS 


St. Paul, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, Hamburg, Germany 
BOSTON 


PINISHING FACTORY: FOURTH AVE., 52d°53d STS., NEW YORK CITY 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


CHICAGO, ILL, U. S.A. 


tHE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 


were never better emphasized than 
SO HMER In the SOHMER PIANO of today 


It is built to satisfy the most 


cultivated tastes : : : : : : ae appeal to the most critical musical taste, and are 
receiving more favorable comment today than any other 
The advantage of such a» piano os of piano offered to the public. 
appeals at once to the discrimi- Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity ano 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, Beauty 
and Modernity of cases. 


- SOHMER & co. WRITE FOR EXPLANATORY LITERATURE 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


soHMER BUILDING || VosSe & Sons Piano Co. 
Fifth Avenue, Corner 22d Street 160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Blu nenberg Press, 244-213 William Mtreet and 18-20 Rose Street, New Pork. 
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